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AR down on the New York Bowery 
there exists to-day a highly colored 
poster of a young woman in an ab- 

breviated skirt, a décolleté waist and a 
plumed picture-hat. The poster is pasted 
on a billboard and the board leans against 
the front of a dance hall. In the mornings 
the place is quite deserted, but during the 
late afternoon hours and again at night the 
little tin tables which are scattered about 
the room are fairly well occupied; there is 
a rush of waiters in soiled coats between the 
bar in front and the groups about the ta- 
bles, and a young woman sings ballads and 
comic songs from a little stage in the rear of 
the hall. This young woman has a hard, 
rasping voice, but sufficient in volume, how- 
ever, to reach the passers-by on the street. 
Like the lady on the picture outside, she has 
a short skirt, but there the resemblance 
ends, for the poster outside is usually of 
some well-known celebrity such as Lillian 
Russell or a divinity of the French music 
halls. There is no intention on the part of 
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the proprietor to deceive, for his class of 
patrons probably have never heard of Miss 
Russell or the divinities of the French 
music halls; the poster is simply the em- 
blem, and the east-side tough and the sailor 
ashore for a spree know it and know that 
within they can find wine, women and song, 
and all of the three in their most degraded 
forms. The day has not long passed when 
the Bowery was fairly rich in such resorts, 
but now they are gone, and so far as | know 
all that is left is the dive of which I have 
spoken and which still hangs out its brazen 
banner on the sidewalk. 

When the traffic deserted its old haunts 
the managers of the dance halls gathered 
up their paraphernalia and the greasy- 
coated waiters and started a new Bowery 
far from the old stand—a land unknown 
to the reformer and where law and justice 
cut but a sorry figure. This chosen spot 
was called Coney Island, and they chris- 
tened that part of it which they chose to 
degrade the Bowery—probably in grate- 
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ful memory of the palmy days when they 
were allowed to ply their trade much nearer 
to City Hall, even in the shadow of the 


Tombs. They opened the doors of the 
dance halls, and either side of the single 
street which constituted the town were 
lined with the three-sheet posters of the 
gaily bedecked artists who were supposed 
to perform within. In addition to the 
dance halls there were a few “shows” to 
which an admission was charged, but the 
shows were “fakes” of the most pronounced 
kind and their managers pre- 
tended them to be little else. 
Two classes of people support- 
ed these shows and dance halis 
—innocent souls from the coun- 
try who believed that they 
were seeing city life in its most 
devilish form, and thoroughly 
knowing men and girls from 
the city who knew just how 
soiled “‘Coney” was and liked 
it for that very reason. It 
became the meeting place of 
the city’s petty thieves, the 
touts from the neighboring race 
tracks and the lowest social 
strataof the Metropolis. Some- 
times little parties of sight- 
seers of a better class dined 
at Brighton Beach and drove 
over afterwards for a look at 
“The Bowery.” They went 
there prepared to buy gold 
bricks, and they were not dis- 
appointed. Coney Island in 
those days was synonymous 
for everything that was corrupt 
and lawless—and then there 
came the reformation, for the 
change seemed to have hap- 
pened over night. From a 
social sore Coney Island was 
turned into the most extensive and best 
show place in the world. I have no in- 
terest, | regret to say, in any of the nu- 
merous enterprises which constitute ‘this 
amusement village, nor any particular de- 
sire to advertise any of its attractions, but 
it is a pleasure to speak truly about a place 
which can give so much happiness to chil- 
“dren of mature years. There is a theory 
that crime must be conceived in darkness, 
and it is an old practice of the authorities to 
clean up a vicious neighborhood by hanging 
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up a particularly bright electric light in its 
midst. It is highly improbable that the 
men who reformed Coney Island had this 
idea in view when they threw their net- 
work of millions of electric globes across 
this end of the Island, but the result was 
the same. Any one who can rob or even 
practice the mildest deception under the 
present white light of publicity is deserving 
of the swag. 

There are several ways to reach Coney 
Island, at least New Yorkers will tell you 
there are, but the average New 
Yorker is for some reason whol- 
ly ignorant of the geography 
which immediately surrounds 
him. In a general way he 
knows that there is a North 
and an East River and a Bay 
and a Sound, but their exact 
location is usually rather hazy 
to his mind, and he differen- 
tiates them solely by the friends 
he happens to know who own 
summer homes on their various 
banks. When I first sought 
information as to the best mode 
of reaching Coney Island I am 
sure twenty different routes 
were presented, and each was 
guaranteed to be the safest and 
best. They included trips by 
excursion boats, ferry-boats 
railroad trains, trolleys, ele- 
vated trains, hacks, automo- 
biles and combinations of a 
part or all of these. I believe | 
tried every one of them, and 
eventually found that the only 
logical route is to take an ele- 
vated train at the Brooklyn 
Bridge; ask every guard’s, 
policeman’s and official’s advice 
in sight, and then by taking 
the trains you are told not to take you 
will eventually arrive at Coney Island. 
This route costs but a dime, and includes 
a trip across the bridge and a wonderful 
view of the chimneys and second-story 
bedrooms of all Brooklyn. The chim- 
neys are distinctive in the fact that each 
one is decorated by a billboard painted 
to represent a huge human molar, and 
in the center of each is the picture of 
the painless dentist himself with a large 
black moustache. The Brooklyn second- 
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story bedrooms assert their similarity to 
each other in that whatever the hour 
the chambermaid seems to have always 
neglected to make up the bed since the 
previous night, and each room contains 
one occupant—a man sitting in his shirt- 
sleeves, always collarless, and reading an 
evening paper.’ The chimneys and bed- 
rooms extend for many miles, but at last 
we get into the open and a land of semi-de- 
tached villas and arid acres, identified solely 
by large signs whereon real estate agents 
tell us that on these very acres great cities 
will soon arise. And then at last across the 
meadows we see the towers and the bizarre- 
shaped walls of the play-houses of the city 
of pleasure. 

We enter Coney Island by the stage door 
as it were, and as the train slows down we 
find ourselves surrounded by the unpainted 
backs and wooden frame-work of the can- 
vas walls of tinsel villages. The first thing 
that impresses us about this pleasure 
ground is that it is un- 
like the other “ Midways” 
and “Pikes” and county 
fairs we have seen, in that 
it is a city and not the 
temporary show-place of 
the fakirs. The one 
street of which the town 
practically consists is 
paved, and there are ca- 
ble cars and electric-light 
poles and policemen and 
all the other signs of the 
organized common- 
wealth. It is only in the 
architecture and the uses 
of the buildings that line 
the little street wherein 
we see the difference. 
Every house seems to be 
either a restaurant or a 
so-called amusement- 
palace. Here and there 
we find a modest little 
haberdasher or a trim- 
ming-store tucked away 
between the gaudy en- 
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taurants afford some kind of entertainment 
— if it is only a gentleman who bangs out 
“rag-time” on a bad piano. Some of them 
rise to the dignity of the employment of so- 
called Hungarian bands, but these are all 
wide open on the street, and all are free and 
most of them are decorated with signs which 
announce that “basket-parties are wel- 
come.” Some day there will be a good res- 
taurant at Coney Island, but that day is not 
yet. Several of those now existent have red 
lamp shades and one has beardless waiters, 
but the old régime had a keen disregard for 
fresh tablecloths, and its: feelings are still 
respected. The same old régime also left a 
few of its members, who have tried to give 
the old tone to the new town. This rem- 
nant of the past has built its home on a 
little street just back of the main thorough- 
fare and directly on the sea, and here one 
finds a very mild and wholly uninteresting 
view of what was once typical of Coney Isl- 
and. There are open dance halls and open 
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variety performances, where a lot of wood- 
eny chorus girls and very dull comedians 
attempt to lure the passer-by in for a glass 
of beer. But the white light of the new 
town shines fiercely down upon them and 
upon their poor entertainment, and must 
eventually drive them as it did the other 
cheap and bad shows to another hunting 
ground. 

It would be as difficult, in a short article, 
to describe, even enumerate, all the shows 
which line the main thoroughfares as it 
would be to see the sights of a world’s fair in 
twenty-four hours. The best one can do is 
to wander along until he or she finds an elec- 
tric sign which promises something to their 
taste. Should the visitor have a delight 
for horrors there is a rare choice of histori- 
cal mishaps such as the Johnstown or Gal- 
veston floods, the Mount Pelee Eruption, 
The Fall of Pompeii, or several realistic ex- 
hibitions of whole blocks of burning build- 
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ings. The year of 1904 will be memorable, 
if for nothing else than those two terrible 
disasters, the burning of the Iroquois Thea- 
ter and the excursion boat General Slocum. 
So great was the supposed revulsion of feel- 
ing on the part of the public after the first 
of these disasters that theatrical managers 
found it necessary to cut out any use of 
flames in a stage performance, and in sev- 
eral instances when a “fire-scene” was nec- 
essary to a production the whole play was 
abandoned. And yet, perhaps, the two 
most successful shows at Coney Island last 
summer were the exhibitions, really terrible 
in their realism, of burning buildings, which 
seems to show that the morbid love of the 
public for devastating flames is just as 
great as it ever was, only the public must be 
guaranteed absolute personal safety. 

In addition to these grewsome exhibitions 
of disasters there are many other indepen- 
dent shows of a lighter nature such as trips 
through imitation coal mines and canals 
and even the sewers of the great cities. But 
the foundation of Coney Island’s success is 
not so much in these independent shows as 
in the three great so-called ‘‘ Parks” which 
form the nucleus of the pleasure village. 
Each of the three is a Midway in itself, and 
the only difference between them is the 
very natural advantages which the last two 
have gleaned from the successes and failures 
of their predecessors. The same crowd 
visits all the three, and each has its own 
particular attractions and faithful admirers. 
On a fine day or still better on a fine night 
these parks, which are incidentally built 
with solid floor foundations, and each cover- 
ing as much space as a “‘Midway” or “ Pike,” 
are crowded with a great surging mass of 
men, women and children, and all with but 
one purpose—amusement. 

That is where the showman of Coney 
Island has the advantage of the city theat- 
rical manager. When a man or more espe- 
cially a woman pays two dollars for an or- 
chestra seat he Or she becomes the critic 
and mentally demands the full worth of the 
money expended. The same public goes 
to Coney Island, spends many times the 
money it would at the theater, smiles con- 
tinually and tries to see the best there is in 
everything. Coney Island is regarded as a 
lark, and it is treated with the same joyous 
regard as is the annual visit to the circus. 
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Old men and old women come with their 
children and grandchildren, and according 
to their worldly goods dine at a restaurant 
or bring their suppers in a basket and after- 
wards go to one show or fifty as the case 
may be, but they always go with the spirit 
of the holiday upon them, and it is this great 
mixed mass of humanity and the good-will 
that pervades it that more than all else 
make Coney Island what it is to-day. Just 
as the best scenery yet devised was ar- 
ranged by the Creator of this world, so its 
best shows are those wherein the people are 
the leading actors. It is not the long- 
tailed thoroughbreds with their midget 
jockeys that make a Derby or a Grand 
Prix or a Suburban, but it is rather the 
waves of human beings frenzied with the 
love of gambling; it is not the broad road- 
ways nor the overhanging trees of the Bois 
that make the show, but the women in the 
carriages and the clothes the women wear; 
the best part of a prize fight is not the sight 
of two human brutes pounding each other 
into insensibility on a resined floor, but 
rather the yelling, crazy mob 
with its innate love of carnage 
that the two brutes have turned 
into the principal actors. , It is 
the same at a stock exchange 
or at Monte Carlo or a court 
ball—the people make the show. 
All it requires is a little stage- 
management, and this the pro- 
moters of pleasure at Coney 
Island well understand. 

A clever person once devised a 
fire-escape for use in schools, 
which consisted of a huge metal 
tube containing a smooth spiral 
slide. It was only necessary to 
put a child at the top of the 
spiral slide, and it would even- 
tually come out at an open doorway at the 
bottom. From this has been evolved one 
of the delights of Coney Island. In place 
of the metal tube there is but a low wall to 
keep the people from shooting out into space 
as they slide down the spiral chute. There 
is even a later development of the same 
idea at Dreamland. Instead of the spiral 
chute there is a broad slide glass-like in its 
smoothness, with raised obstacles placed at 
intervals. The slidee starts at the top and 
endeavors to avoid theobstacles. As thisis 
quite impossible, the said slidee, after being 
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turned around three or four times, usually 
reaches the bottom of the slide head-first. 
At first glance this would seem to be an un- 
necessary mishap, and yet hundreds of men 
and women slide down all day and night, 
to the delight of the gaping thousands. It 
is surely a strange pastime for the sane, but 
the spirit of joy is abroad and the sight of a 
serene-looKing and elderly fat lady bump- 
ing her way down this wooden hillside and 
ending with a couple of somersaults to fin- 
ish off with seems but a proper and legiti- 
mate pastime after one has grown accus- 
tomed to the true spirit of the place. And 
yet these elderly Jacks and Jills pay for the 
pleasure of the bumps, while the crowd be- 
low watches the fun with Shouts of glee and 
pays nothing. The fat lady would proba- 
bly excuse herself by telling you that she 
was enjoying a new sensation, and in this 
perhaps is to be found not only truth but 
the great secret which underlies the success 
of Coney Island’s pastimes. There may be 
cynically inclined worldlings who contend 
that it is not possible to obtain a real sensa- 
tion foradime. If such 
there be I am sure that 
one properly conducted 
visit to Coney Island will 
cure them of this idea. 
For many years our sim- 
ple tastes were content 
with the merry-go- 
rounds still sacred to 
county fairs and cheap 
watering resorts. The 
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sensation was distinctly mild even in the 
case of children, and grown-ups were usu- 


ally attacked with mal-de-mer. To offset 
this mildness the showman eventually built 
his merry-go-round with horses which 
plunged about independent of the general 
rotary movement of the whole concern. It 
is true that a child was sometimes thrown, 
but it was that little element of danger that 
made the game worth while. The same 
mental reasoning is what makes automo- 
bile-racing and tiger-hunting amusing. 

But we eventually outgrew merry-go- 
rounds—children tired of them and old peo- 
ple could ride them without being ill—and 
so the scenic-railway was introduced. Sta- 
tistics would probably show that accidents 
are about as rare on scenic-railroads as they 
are on hearses, but the effect, exhilarating 
to most people, is quite equal to that of go- 
ing in an automobile at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour. It has one infinite advan- 
tage over the automobile, for by going down 
a grade it can drop you into apparently lim- 
itless space. The same effect could prob- 
ably be obtained by an automobile being 
driven over the Palisades and dropping 
into the middle of the Hudson River. And 
yet it is this sensation of immediate disaster 
caused by scenic-railways, chute-the-chutes, 
loop-the-loops, all variations of the one idea, 
which takes most of the people to Coney 
Island. After some experience I am per- 
sonally convinced that one can get a sensa- 
tion for a dime. 

A friend who had recently “done” Coney 
Island said to me one day: “Easily the 
best sensation at the Island is the scenic- 
railway with the wooden beam that looks 
as if it were going to hit you on the head. 
It’s great.” My friend was a somewhat 
soured person and satiated with the world’s 
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sensations, and for several days | searched 
for the scenic-railway with the beam that 
looked as if it were going to hit me on the 
head. At last I found it at an independent 
enterprise a short distance from Dreamland. 
It was called a musical railway for some rea- 
son | could not understand unless the music 
was out being tuned. The name, however, 
may be just a whim of the manager, who 
I know has a real sense of humor for at the 
entrance of the first tunnel to his infernal 
railway there is a sign. The inscription is 
simple—“ No Kissing Allowed in this Tun- 
nel.” The tunnel is built on the general 
plan of an artesian well and about as dark, 
and it seemed to me that the car dropped 
down the grade at the rate of several hun- 
dred feet asecond. If an elevator contain- 
ing a man and woman, complete strangers, 
were allowed to fall from the top floor of the 
Flatiron Building to the cellar it would be 
just as reasonable to accuse them of kissing 
during the fall as it would be to post such a 
notice in front of that tunnel on the Musical 
Railway. The real sensation of the beam, 
however, comes much later in the trip. It 
is at the end of a dark tunnel, and one sees it 
just after rounding a particularly danger- 
ous curve. There it is, barely discernible 
through the darkened space—a great rough 
beam, built right across the tunnel and just 
low enough to knock our heads clear off our 
bodies. Of course we dodge instinctively 
and the beam passes over us many inches, 
perhaps feet away, for alll know. But the 
effect in the darkness and at the rate at 
which the car is rushing is most deceptive. 
Many peoplé speculate at one time or an- 
other just what they would do if face to face 
with certain death. There is no longer any 
reason why they should have any doubt on 
the subject—the sensation can be obtained 
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at my musical railway, and for 
the small sum of ten cents. But 
I think the thing that annoyed 
me most about that beam was 
the nonchalant manner with 
which the gentleman who drove 
the car approached it. He not 
only refused to dodge, but not 
for a moment did he cease chat- 
ting with the beautiful lady on 
the seat back of him, and who | 
suppose must have been a friend 
of his as she seemed to be on the 
free list. There is an authentic 
case of an English officer who, 
having very narrowly escaped 
death on several occasions from 
flying shrapnell feared that he 
was losing his nerve. To defi- 
nitely ascertain the truth in the 
matter he went up in a balloon 
and then descended to earth by 
means of a parachute. Then he 
was satisfied that he was all right. 
On somewhat the same principle 
I took five successive trips over 
that musical railway and four 
times I dodged the beam, but the 
fifth time I found my nerve and 
sailed under it with head erect. Another 
five rounds and I believe | could have ban- 
died a few words with the charming lady 
who rode free. This statement is intended 
for those who visit Coney Island and tempt 
each sensation but once. If tickets are 
bought for a sensation by the strip | hon- 
estly believe any one can become callous to 
any shock. 

There are, of course, a great many ways 
to spend one’s time at Coney Island, quite 
free from shocks. For instance there is the 
gigantic Ferris wheel, ponderous in its 
movement and most admirably suited for 
those sentimentally inclined, especially as 
the guards always seem to arrange that 
each car shall hold but two passengers al- 
though they are really built for twenty. 
This, incidentally, has nothing whatever to 
do with that other most excellent revolving 
machine, “the Barrel of Love.”’ The bar- 
ker here will tell you that “the ladies like 
this show the best of all.” Here is the 
reason for this statement given by the 
student of nature who wrote the official 
guide: ‘The young men (and every man 
is young when there is a woman in the 
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case) like it, because it gives them a chance 
to hug the girls; the girls (and every wom- 
an is a girl when there is a man in the case) 
like it, because it gives them a chance to 
get hugged.” 

The same author a little further along 
in the guide drops his psychological studies 
and does a little descriptive work in re- 
gard to the Mirrored Ball-Room: 

“An enchanting evening sight is the 
numerous handsomely gowned ladies ac- 
companied by gentlemen in full dress. 
With an attendance of nearly two million 
during the season of 1900, the services of a 
police officer were not at any time re- 
quired. 

“There are four bands of music; but the 
music created by our patrons themselves, 
by their spontaneous laughter, their sounds 
of merriment and harmony of action dis- 
played, excel by far in volume and tone 
the creation of any band.” 

Here is one more morsel touching on 
the engine-room of the same park: 

“The engines and dynamos are enam- 
eled in white with gold mountings. A 
Vernis-Martin curio table holds the tools, 
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and a beautiful mosaic table, the oil cups. 
The white-gloved engineer, uniformed in 
white duck with brass buttons, has a 
Vienna desk for his special use. He is a 
college graduate, qualified to lecture upon 
his plant as well as to operate it.” 

Surely there is no “‘shock” or sensation 
here for the visitor so long as he does not 
touch the dynamos and contents himself 
listening to the lectures of the “white- 
gloved engineer.” Indeed, for the young 
fiancée who demands no greater shock 
than a gentle pressure of her lover’s hand 
much has been done at Coney Island. The 
sewers with their dark tunnels and stealth- 
ily moving, self-propelling skiffs may be 
highly recommended. Also a trip over 
the glistening Alps or through the canals 
of dank Venice surely breathes sentiment 
to those whose nostrils are constantly 
inflated for that modest passion. And 
again, for those averse to the strenuous 
life of the “shocks” and “thrills” there 
may be found in the various parks hang- 
ing Japanese tea-gardens, where elderly 
Geisha girls abound; a modest represen- 
tation of the last Durbar; an array of 
infant incubators, and a fish-pond. For 
those not satiated with a knowledge of 
science and literature there is a good sam- 
ple of a flying-machine, a papier-maché 
try at the infernal regions with a running 
lecture on the life and deeds of Dante, 
who we are told (the gentleman first 
having collected our dimes) was “‘a born 
poet who once lived in sunny Italy.” 

The one entertainment, whose title per- 
haps appeals to those whose tastes lead 
them to witness the danse du ventre, as 
given on the Chicago Midway, is ‘The 
Temptation of St. Anthony.” But as a 
matter of fact it is not at all like the Mid- 
way shows, nor in fact are any of Coney’s 
entertainments at present in the slightest 
need of Women’s Leagues or Mothers’ 
Clubs. In the present instance when the 
snickering audience has been relieved of 
its dimes and gathered in a small room, a 
curtain is withdrawn and a large oil paint- 
ing disclosed. On the right we note the 
good saint praying hard, and standing 
back of him and quite beyond his vision 
is a lady draped in a garment modest only 
in its limitations. The gentleman who 
has sold us our admission tickets and who 
Jater pulled back the curtain, then dis- 
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appears behind the oil painting, and con- 
tinues to growl out a life and history of the 
times of St. Anthony. At such intervals 
as the audience seems to become a trifle 
peevish, the panel on which the siren is 
depicted is removed and another one in- 
serted. If the first lady was a blonde the 
painted lady of the second panel is sure to 
be a brunette, and equally ill-clad even for 
a Jersey summer resort, but it makes no 
difference to St. Anthony at all for he is 
painted to look the other way, and the 
merest layman who has paid his dime is 
really in more temptation than the good 
Saint. Even the darkened room and the 
rumblings of the gentleman back of the 
picture fail to create much illusion, as the 
ladies were not painted by even a Bou- 
gereau, and in the flesh would have con- 
siderable difficulty in securing places as 
show-girls in a musical comedy. 

I must confess to a great admiration and 
a feeling of personal esteem for a success- 
ful barker—the gentleman who by his 
antics and nimble wit tries to allure the 
passer-by into the particulars how he hap- 
pens to represent. The barkers at Coney 
Island are of many kinds and have been 
gathered from very divergent callings. 
For instance, one gentleman in front of an 
alleged humorous show did nothing but 
laugh. He happened to be a bad actor 
from a bad variety show, but his. laugh 
was loud and infectious, and as he stood 
on the plaza laughing violently at the 
mere thought of the entertainment within, 
he was really not without his usefulness. 
There was also an animal actor who posed 
in front of a menagerie and called the at- 
tenticn of the public to his show by emit- 
ting very good imitations of the low growl 
of the King of the Forest, as well as the 
fiendish screech of the hyena, but the 
barker | liked much the best was one I 
first discovered in front of “The Fall of 
Pompeii.” He was a smooth-faced, sad, 
cadaverous-looking young man who seemed 
to regard the calling of which he was so 
excellent an example as a terrible bore. 
It seemed to make but little difference 
what show he happened to represent, and 
I doubt if he had ever seen any of them. 
His methods varied greatly, but most of 
his effects were produced with a huge 
paper megaphone and a pointer such as 
are used in school-rooms. He would wait 











until a party had passed him, and would 
then bring his pointer down with a re- 
sounding whack on the megaphone, and 
cry aloud, “look, look.” The noise sound- 
ed exactly like a rifle-shot and the passing 
party would invariably start to run and 
eventually turn to find the sad-faced young 
man pointing at the entrance to his show. 
Sometimes he would run behind people 
and bark like a dog or growl like a carniv- 
orous animal, but having once thoroughly 
frightened his prey he always returned to 
complete silence and the same interested 
pose. The second time I went to Coney 
Island I found that he had left “The Fall 
of Pompeii” and was selling tickets from 
a high stand in front of ““The Canals of 
Venice.” He had, however, not com- 
pletely lost the love of his old calling, and 
during an occasional lull in business would 
once more attract attention to himself and 
the show by his unique methods. When 
I inquired why he had left ‘‘ Pompeii,” the 
erstwhile barker leaned over his stand and 
sighed deeply. 

“There’s nothin’ doin’ over there, and | 
tried so hard to get ’em in I lost my voice. 
I ‘talked’ fifteen hours a day in front of 
that show and still they wouldn’t come. 
So they gave me a chance over here sellin’ 
hard tickets, but the boss won’t let me 
work any short change games, and all the 
graft I get is the change the men leave 
when they’re in a hurry.” 

“How about the change 
the women leave?” I inquired. 

The barker grew reflective 
and gazed for long across the 
park. “I can’t remember a 
case now of a woman ever 
leavin’ change.” 

“And you have been in the 
business a long time?” 

“Twenty years,” he sighed. 
“The men left four-thirty to- 
day, but that isn’t cigar money 
tome. Why,|I had the ticket 
privilege every other day with 
a circus last summer. The 
ticket-wagon was supposed to 
open every night at seven, but 
I kept it closed ’til about 
seven-twenty. By that time 
there was a howlin’ crush out- 
side, and as soon as a rube 
came along with a girl and 
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would hand me a big bill just to show 


off | would give him short change. You 
see the crowd back of him would push him 
on, and he generally didn’t set up his holler 
till he was about twenty feet away. Then 
he would run for a cop that was standin’ 
just opposite my window and want to 
have me arrested. But the cop he was a 
partner of mine, just dressed up like, and 
we divided *the graft. Sometimes the 
partner would only tell the rube to shut 
up, and sometimes he would beat him in- 
sensible just as occasion required.” The 
barker gazed upward at the white lights 
that blazed down upon him and his open 
stand and the little bunch of tickets he 
held in his hand. 

“It’s a little too respectable for me down 
here, | guess,” he sighed. ‘“‘Four-thirty 
a day ain't enough for a good grafter— 
next summer it’s me for the white tents 
and the red wagon; and where you can 
change the money under an old kerosene 
lamp.” 

As I said before, there are a great many 
ways to see the Coney Island of to-day, but 
after many visits | have concluded that 
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there are two vantage points better than 
all the rest, and neither requires an outlay 
of very much energy or expense. One is 
from a seat on a bench facing the vaude- 
ville stage in the center of the great plaza 
at Dreamland. In front of you there are 
hundreds of people sitting at little round 
tables watching the performance. From 
one end you can hear the laughter of the 
brave people who are sliding down over 
the bumps and the thousands who are 
watching them, and from~the other end 
come the shrieks of the merrymakers in 
the boats racing down the water chutes. 
And all about you there is a great surg- 
ing mass of men and women and little 
children. And all of them are laughing 
and talking to their neighbor and guying 
each other, and all of them are equal. The 
millionaire with his wife and children has 
run down on his private car, and the clerk 
from the city who has come in a crowded 
steam boat with his best girl and the stout 
party he hopes to have. for a mother-in- 
law, and there are many young men who 
wander in little groups and are rich enough 
to go from show to show, and there are 
crowds of girls from the city stores happy 
enough to get away for a breath of fresh air 
and arm-in-arm to march up and down the 
broad walks of this white city of pleas- 
ure. And above it all there rise the shouts 
of the barkers and the confused music of 
many bands of all nations mingled with 
the growls of strange animals from the me- 
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nageries and the babel of loud voices of a 
great army of merrymakers. 

The other point of vantage is from a 
seat on the back porch of a bathing pa- 
vilion at the very end of the village. It 
is a very dark, deserted little place at 
night, and in all respects most suited for 
a clueless murder. On either side it is 
flanked by tenantless bath houses, and in 
front loag, crescent-shaped tiny breakers 
creep up the sand to one’s very feet. On 
a clear night one can look out on the swift 
moving yachts with their rows of electric 
lights, and the heavy sailing boats with 
their green and red signals, plowing their 
way to harbor. If you look to the right 
there is nothing but a deserted beach and 
endless black water and a darkened sky; 
but to the left one sees blazoned against 
the blue sky a beautiful white city with 
high walls and towers and great wheels 
revolving in the air and balls of scarlet 
flame and minarets of many colors, and all 
glistening in the rays of a fierce light whiter 
and clearer than the sun of noonday ever 
knew. This age of electricity and science 
has certainly done much to overthrow the 
superstitions of our youth, but to the 
sailorman at sea or to any one who sits on 
my little bath house porch at night it 
would seem that this same age which has 
destroyed our illusions has created in its 
place something which is as near Fairyland 
as we ever dreamed of in our days of tops 
and pinafores. 
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MONG the people 
who lived on the 
Island of Tortuga, 
off the northwest 
coast of Santo 
Domingo, in the 
middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, 
was a man who 
was known to his 

neighbors as Pierre le Grand, a discon- 

tented, adventurous soul. The life of a 

planter was much too slow for him, and 

he determined to try bettering his for- 
tunes by going to sea to cruise against 
the Spaniards. He had no ship nor any 
money with which to fit one out for such 

a cruise, but he had a sword and pistols, 

and what was better than money, he 

had the spirit of a born leader of men. 

Going among his friends he talked about 

the glory and profits of such an expe- 

dition until he persuaded twenty-eight 
of them to join him. Then in some way 
not described in history this company 
secured an open boat large enough to hold 

them all, together with food to last for a 

short cruise, and they rowed away, bound 

for the narrow waters that lie between 

Jamaica and Cape Tiburon, on the Island 

of Santo Domingo. 

It was a long voyage for a small boat, 
but Pierre and his crew were skillful as 
sailors, and the weather was fair. In due 





time they arrived off Cape Tiburon and 
there lay on their oars waiting for the wind 
to bring them a prize. 

Few more dangerous cruising grounds 
for such a boat as this could have been 
reached by these adventurers, for they 
were within sight of the enemy’s land, and 
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off a headland around which Spanish war- 
ships passed at frequent intervals. But if 
Spanish warships frequently passed Cape 
Tiburon, so did Spanish galleons, and what 
was better, as Pierre le Grand and his com- 
panions knew very well, the grand “flota,”’ 
or plate fleet that once a year put out from 
Spain and carried merchandise to Puerto 
Bello, on the Isthmus of Panama, would 
soon be due to pass the cape on its way 
back to Spain. Not a ship of this fleet 
but would be well ballasted with precious 
metals, pearls and emeralds. 

With high hopes these uncommissioned 
privateers began their vigil on the sunlit 
seas, but days passed without ever a sail 
coming to greet their eyes, until their food 
was almost gone, and what was worse, their 
supply of water was as scanty as their food. 
Nevertheless they remained on watch until 
starvation had made them desperate, and 
then the bellying sails and the high-built 
poops and forecastles of the long-delayed 
“flota” came into view. 

As the eager watchers in the open boat 
gazed upon the growing fleet they saw that 
one of the larger ships was reaching slowly 
along at some distance from the others, and 
a closer inspection showed them that this 
ship carried the vice-admiral of the fleet. 
It was therefore a ship that was second in 
the power of its armament and the number 
of its crew in all the fleet—a frigate at 
least, with cannon on poop and forecastle 
as well as on her main deck. What could 
twenty-nine men in an open boat do in 
combat with such a ship as that? In an- 
swer to this question, if it was propounded 
among them, there was but one reply from 
Pierre le Grand: they would try and see 
what they could do. 
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Accordingly they continued lying idle.at 
their oars until the sun went down and the 
moonless night spread over the sea. While 
they waited they formed their plans, and 
then, when night had fully come, they bent 
to their oars and drove their boat toward 
the great ship. As soon as she was found 
to be within reach, the surgeon of the daring 
crew bored holes through the bottom of 
their boat that it might sink alongside, 
leaving them no foothold but on the en- 
emy’s deck, and with their feet wet by the 
incoming flood, these desperadoes took 
each a sword in one hand, a pistol in the 
other, and silently climbed over the rail of 
the enemy. 

There their work was swift and sure. 
Cutting down every man that stood in 
their way, a part of the band made a dash 
to the gun-room, and secured it with its 
arms and ammunition. The others, led by 
Pierre le Grand himself, rushed into the 
cabin. The captain and some of his offi- 
cers were found sitting at a table playing 
cards. A lookout had told the captain 
during the afternoon that the boat seen in 
the distance was probably manned by 
pirates, but the captain had replied: “What 
then? Must | be afraid of such a pitiful 
thing as that is?” 

But now as the desperadoes presented 
their pistols to his breast and demanded 
that he surrender his ship, he cried: 

“Jesus bless us! Are these devils, or 
what are they?” 

It was a question that many another 
Spaniard asked in those days, and the an- 
swer to it has been growing in interest, 
apparently, from that time to this. As the 
captain learned after he had surrendered 
his ship, these desperadoes of the sea were 
a band of a fraternity known to history 
as the Buccaneers. Although no date is 
given in connection with this exploit, it is 
known that they were among the first to 
gain fame and fortune by what John Paul 
Jones would have called ‘“‘exceedingly des- 
perate fighting.’’ Carrying his prize to 
Tortuga, Pierre le Grand turned his prison- 
ers over to the authorities, divided the loot, 
and then, as Esquemeling says in his narra- 
tive, ‘“he set sail for France, where he con- 
tinued without ever returning to America 
again.” 

The story of the origin of.the buccaneers 
is, in its way, as interesting as that of some 
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of their exploits. As a rule they began 
their careers in the West Indies as white 
slaves, or, as they were called, apprentices. 
Young men in England and other countries 
of Europe who heard of the sudden and 
great prosperity that some of their acquain- 
tances found in the New World, and who 
were thereby made anxious to try their 
own fortunes in the golden regions, but 
lacked the money to go, very often sold 
themselves to serve literally as slaves to the 
masters who could employ them in any 
way in the longed-for country. Francis 
Lolonois, Esquemeling, Sir Henry Morgan 
and other well-known buccaneers were 
originally indentured slaves in the West 
Indies. 

A common practice was for the adven- 
turous youth to indenture himself to the 
captain of a ship bound to some port in the 
New World. On arriving there the cap- 
tain would sell the apprentice to any one 
wishing to buy. Some of the young men 
became planters, some house servants, but 
the work that demanded the greater num- 
ber of apprentices in Tortuga and some of 
the other islands of the region was that of 
killing wild cattle. The masters to whom 
these apprentices were sold were not living 
in the West Indies for their health, if we 
may use a modern expression. They were 
there to get rich, and they worked these 
white slaves as they also worked their 
negroes. Esquemeling, who had _ himself 
suffered from the tortures inflicted by a 
cruel master, tells of one who, to punish a 
runaway slave that had been recaptured, 
had him tied up to a tree and whipped till 
his back was raw. The wounds were then 
covered with lemon juice, salt and pepper, 
after which the wretched slave was left 
hanging to the tree until thenext day, when 
the whipping was continued until he died. 
Another planter who is named was accused 
of having whipped more than a hundred 
slaves and servants to death, including 
whites as well as negroes. 

The life of an apprentice to the cattle 
killers was more attractive to many of 
these white slaves, however, than that on 
the plantations, though hard enough at 
best. The cattle killers were the original 
cowboys of America Santo Domingo was 
the favorite hunting ground. The island 
had been well populated in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, but the wealth 
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of Mexico and Peru drew off all the more 
enterprising of the population, and the 
plantations that had been established were 
in many cases abandoned altogether. The 
cattle on these plantations were left to 
roam at will, and, finding the savannahs 
and forests habitable, t! ey increased rap- 
idly. Inthe meantime a demand for dried 
meat was found among the plantations of 
other islands, and especially in the towns. 
To meet this demand the wilder spirits of 
the regions began hunting the cattle and 
drying the flesh, which was called boucan. 
As the makers of boucan they soon became 
known as boucaniers, a title that has been 
changed in modern times to buccaneers. 

In the beginning these meat hunters 
lived much as did the frontier hunters and 
‘ trappers of the United States. Building 
small thatched huts on the banks of streams 
that were navigable for their canoes, they 
wandered around the woods killing the 
cattle, drying the meat and preparing the 
skins for market. One needed all the 
qualities of a Daniel Boone and the Wet- 
zels combined to succeed in this business. 
The cattle were as dangerous as any wild 
animals that roamed the American forests. 
The puma and the still more dangerous 
ligre were as numerous as deer in the more 
northern forests. The most venomous 
serpents of the world thronged the region, 
and vicious alligators were ever ready, it 
appears, to make a meal of any unfortunate 
woodsman who came within reach. The 
dread which these men had for the alligator 
was greater than that inspired by any other 
danger. Dampier says that when an Irish- 
man of his party, while wading in a swamp, 
was seized by an alligator and began to 
call for help, the others of the party fled in- 
stead of going to his aid. It was a fear- 
some danger that would make a buccaneer 
desert a comrade. But when we read in 
the account by Esquemeling that alligators 
seventy feet long and twelve feet broad 
were seen, the statement may be called an 
exaggeration, though no doubt some alli- 
gators did seem as large as that in the eyes 
of the buccaneers. 

And in addition to the dangers of the 
wild was the ever-lurking Spanish coast 
guard, eager to catch a wandering boucan 
maker and carry him off to the torture. 
The buccaneers in their cattle hunting 
learned first of all to aim their guns with 
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deadly accuracy. They learned also every 
kind of woodcraft and they learned to hunt 
men as well as animals. For when the 
Spaniards came searching for them they 
retaliated and did not often wait for the 
Spaniard to begin the hunting. In fact, if 
cattle were scarce in any part where the 
buccaneers landed for a hunt they would 
go to the nearest plantation and, unless it 
were well defended, rob it of its cattle. 

By natural process the buccaneers 
learned to stand together in time of dan- 
ger, and at all other times, so far as the 
Spaniards were concerned. Even where 
race prejudices would have kept apart the 
French and the English the common hatred 
of the Spaniards bound them together. 
There were Englishmen, Frenchmen and 
Dutchmen in every notable expedition of 
the buccaneers, and in some of them the 
Yankees of New England had a part, 
though there is but little said of them in 
the records because they were then counted 
as Englishmen. 

Living a woods or savage life, the buc- 
caneers showed traits that in some particu- 
lars made them appear below the ordinary 
red man of America. In their love of a 
gaudy color, for instance, they were in the 
habit of making their shirts red by dipping 
them in the blood of the animals killed. 
Human life was held cheap. Men were 
killed through pure love of slaughter. 
Worse yet, many of the buccaneers were 
ferocious and cruel to a degree unsurpassed 
by any savages in the world. Inspired by 
race prejudice as well as by their innate 
cruelty, the buccaneers found pleasure in 
torturing a Spaniard. And in their ordi- 
nary pleasures they were as wild as they 
were in their work. 

On the other hand, they had many ad- 
mirable characteristics. Their courage was 
superb. In their ability to live the wild 
life of the forest, and to endure hardships, 
they were unsurpassed. Their skill with 
weapons and in the handling of ships was 
perhaps unequaled. Some, indeed, were 
able to build a ship, navigate her around 
the world, and handle her in any kind of 
fight known to the day. They could also 
make their own weapons. Some were men 
of education and could write, so that their 
work has not been ignored or forgotten. 

“As they had no domestic ties, neither 
wife nor child nor sister nor brother, the 
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want of family relations was supplied by 
strict comradeship, one partner attending 
to household duties,” while the other fol- 
lowed the chase. When one died the 
partner inherited his property, which was 
held in common. Their grand principle 
was fidelity, and “the maxim of honor 
among thieves was never more scrupulously 
observed than among them.” 

But the fraternity of feeling among the 
boucan makers did not prevent them from 
owning slaves. It was a common practice 
for them to buy the apprentices that were 
brought out from the old country to be 
sold for periods of from three to seven 
years, and the apprentices under the best 
circumstances were worked like very 
slaves. For not only were they obliged to 
help in the work of hunting and dressing 
the cattle, but they were also obliged to 
carry the product of the chase to camp, and 
when vessels were lying off the coast, to 
gather the dried meat and skins for market 
and transport the stuff from the camp to 
the ship. 

Another guild from which the ranks of 
the buccaneers were recruited was that of 
the logwood cutters. Logwood sold in 
those days for fifteen pounds sterling per 
ton, and the trees grew in abundance in the 
moist ground along many of the streams 
of the Spanish main, and on some of the 
islands, especially in the Campeche region. 
William Dampier, one of the most noted 
of the buccaneers, because he took notes of 
his adventures and finally published them, 
was one of the logwood cutters. 

The logwood cutters lived like cattle 
hunters—in huts built on the banks of 
streams that were navigable for canoes. 
In fact, some of them were logwood cutters 
one day and boucan makers the next. The 
logwood cutters hunted to supply them- 
selves with food, if for no other purpose. 
Apparently, the loggers had harder work 
to do than the hunters; it was a task that 
tried the endurance of the strongest to fell 
trees in that climate, particularly in the 
swamps where the logwood grew. That 
the buccaneers did work and thrive in those 
swamps is an undisputed fact worth con- 
sideration among those who suppose that 
the tropical forest is by nature unhealthy, 
or that it is impossible for white men to 
labor in the swamps found in the torrid 
zone. The buccaneers subsisted chiefly on 
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a diet of meat—pork and beef, as a general 
thing—with a little flour or corn meal and 
a few peas, and they washed down this 
simple fare, whenever possible, with quan- 
tities of rum-punch large enough, one might 
suppose, to ruin utterly every hope of con- 
tinued health. Says Dampier, in describ- 
ing the visit of a New England trader to 
the camp of some logwood cutters on the 
Campeche coast: 

“Mr. Hooker, being drank to by Captain 
Rawlins, who pledged Captain Hudswell, 
and having the bowl in his hands, said he 
was under an oath to drink but three 
draughts of strong liquor in one day, and 
putting the bowl to his head, turned it off 
at one draught, and so making himself 
drunk, disappointed our expectations till 
we made another bowl. | think it might 
contain six quarts.” 

The rum-punch of the day was a con- 
coction of pure rum flavored with the 
juices of limes, pineapples, oranges and 
bananas, with a little sugar added; it was 
uncontaminated with water. 

No citizen of the Americas ever lived a 
more strenuous life than the boucan makers 
and logwood cutters from whom the buc- 
caneers were recruited, but it was a life that 
palled on the most industrious at times. 
Inspired in part by the migrating instinct, 
and if the truth be told, by a love of good 
fighting, these men of the forest laid aside 
their axes, saws and wedges, and cleaned 
their guns; molded a plentiful supply of 
bullets; sharpened the swords with which 
they commonly hewed their way through 
the tropical thickets; put an edge, too, 
upon such knives as they ordinarily used 
in dressing cattle, and then, grinning and 
chuckling in anticipation of sport to come, 
went hunting Spaniards. As already in- 
timated, these hunting parties included at 
first the near-by isolated plantations where 
hogs and cattle were to be found in greater 
numbers than in the forests. Of course, 
the houses were looted as well as the ranges, 
and in these houses they found, now and 
then, silver pieces-of-eight (eight realles, 
equal to one dollar) and gold ongas or 
doubloons. Now and then they found 
jewelry and silks and laces which, though 
of no use to men who wore shirts made red 
with the blood of animals, were yet highly 
prized by the young women who lived in 
the West India ports that were frequently 














favored by the presence of these woodsmen. 
They bestowed their loot upon the young 
women with a lavish hand, and thus gained 
reputations as “‘sporting’’ men that have 
never since been surpassed, and probably 
never equaled, unless, indeed, Jean Lafitte 
and his comrades of Barataria may have 
stood as high. 

Most writers who have made a special 
study of the buccaneers lay much stress 
upon the Spanish exclusiveness in commer- 
cial matters, and especially upon their re- 
fusal to permit other nations to trade in 
their West India colonies, as the cause of 
the buccaneer raids. But other nations 
were exclusive also. The Dutch, for in- 
stance, cut down pepper trees in islands 
that they could not occupy, in order to pre+ 
serve their monopoly of that popular prod- 
uct, and yet no buccaneers raided the 
Dutch. The truth is that Spanish exclu- 
siveness was the excuse for, instead of the 
cause of, the buccaneer raids; the cause 
being found chiefly in the eager love of a 
wild life that prevailed among the woods- 
men of the West Indies. There were, in- 
deed, noted exceptions. Pierre le Grand, 
when he had made a fortune, went home 
to France to enjoy it. Morgan, with the 
proceeds of his raid on Panama, became a 
knight of the British realm and governor 
of Jamaica. Dampier tells how ill luck 
drove him into the ranks.of the buccaneers, 
and the Sieur Ravenau de Lussan, in telling 
why he joined them, says: 

“| had borrowed money in the meantime, 
and thought it the part of an honest man 
to repay it. My parents would have been 
very willing, perhaps, to have paid my 
debts, but they could hear nothing from 
me nor | from them. I bethought 
myself of making one of the freebooters’ 
gang, to go a voyage with them, and to 
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borrow for the payment of my debts as 
much money as | could from the Spaniards. 
Now this sort of borrowings have this ad- 
vantage attending them, that there is no 
obligation of repayment, they being es- 
teemed the product of a just war, and seeing 
the place of action is beyond the line, there 
is no talk thereof making any restitution.” 

The need of money was his incentive; 
a “‘just war’ was his excuse. And the 
necessity for an excuse became apparent 
only after he had returned to Paris and 
was writing an account of his adventures 
for publication. 

There were exceptions to those who were 
simply looking for a fortune. Mansvelt, 
in a dim way — most dim — had an idea 
of an American republic, while Montbar 
and Lolonois were animated by a love of 
slaughter now incomprehensible. But the 
exceptions were few in number. The many 
thought first of the joys of a spree in Port 
Royal, Jamaica, and went raiding to get 
the means for it. 

As already noted the West Indies of that 
time might well be called the frontier of 
Europe, and they were peopled by men 
who had crossed the sea in search of fortune 
—men who were so eager for fortune that 
they were willing to begin life as slaves to 
most cruel masters. In their experience 
first as slaves, and then as meat hunters 
and logwood cutters, they learned the arts 
of woods life, which included the arts of 
alongshore navigation. And out of the 
privations and hardships of the woods life 
grew a lust for the pleasures of which they 
were deprived that was not to be controlled. 
Among these men of wolfish instincts— 
wolfish in more ways than one, if you know 
the wolf—came the story of Pierre le 
Grand, with results that were literally the 
wonder of the world. 
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VI—WHERE RANCH AND CITY MEET 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 
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OWHERE can old and new Amer- 
N ican conditions be found, side by 

side, in more picturesquely im- 
pressive contrast than in that sunny corner 
of the Pacific coast which is dominated 
by the spirit of Los Angeles. The city 
itself is a display of almost cyclonic enter- 
prise, prosperity, and expansion which have 
safely weathered the perilous enthusiasms 
of the “‘boomer” and the “booster.” 

A foreign observer seeking the typical 
American spirit working at high pressure 
could do no better than to sit and “‘ watch 
Los Angeles grow.” This sounds a trifle 
like a real estate advertisement, but it is 
meant only as a passing tribute to a city 
which has outstripped every other Amer- 
ican city through the last decade, in the 
rate of its increase in building operations, 
property values, and population. 

Our observer would not have to dig out 
the facts and figures. They would be 
hurled at him by every other son of this 
magical city, and with an air of pride which 
makes your thorough-going western man 
distinctive. He boils over with loyalty 
and belief in the ultimate destiny of his 
particular town from his boot-heels up, and 
whether it be Spokane or Portland or Los 
Angeles, he feels that his individual fortune 
is vitally bound up in the future of his 
community. 

Can you imagine a committee of citizens 
of an eastern town setting in operation a 
plan whereby all the boys and girls in the 
public schools pledge themselves that when- 
ever they write a letter to friends or rela- 
tives “back East,” they will include men- 
tion of the charms of climate, and the 
allurements of material prosperity to be 
found in their community and state? This 
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was one item in a recent “ Boosters’ Club” 
campaign in Spokane, and it is mentioned 
here to illustrate the spirit which is com- 
mon to these coast cities. 

Los Angeles is unique because it has be- 
come a city of two hundred thousand souls 
with a cheerful disregard of the laws of 
growth which are presumed to have a hand 
in upbuilding important commercial and 
distributing centers. Its back country is 
still undeveloped, its shipping is in its in- 
fancy, and its manufactures are as yet a 
minor factor. Three things have made it 
the prodigy among American cities—cli- 
mate, trolley lines, advertising. At first 
glimpse, this does not look like a stable 
foundation, yet Los Angeles continues to 
grow and to turn the laugh on the prophets 
who have wailed that such expansion was 
top-heavy by the very nature of things. 

Now this city of massive hotels and 
business blocks and beautiful homes, with 
an interurban electric railway system which 
makes eastern enterprise seem crude and 
primitive, has risen from a half-Mexican 
pueblo of ten thousand people in less than 
a generation. Figures are bald and un- 
romantic, but let us deal with a few and 
have done with them. Los Angeles has 
more automobiles and telephones per head 
than any other American city; it led them 
all in increase of postal receipts last year; 
its assessed values are nearing the two 
hundred million dollar mark, and it has 
begun work on a water supply system which 
will cost twenty-one million dollars, and 
which will convey the mountain streams 
of the Sierras a distance of more than two 
hundred miles. 

So much by way of showing that the era 
of frenzied speculation is past, and with it 
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the days of the real estate auction circuses 
with brass bands and side shows, which ran 
amuck some twenty years ago. It is true 
that to-day the real estate market strikes 
a conservative easterner as fairly acro- 
batic. You cannot heave a brick anywhere 
within twenty miles of the city that will 
not light on an attractive speculation in 
town lots. The electric roads, four hun- 
dred miles of them radiating from Los 
Angeles, and five hundred miles. more 
building along this corner of the coast, are 
bringing the whole country-side within 
touch of the city, and as a direct result there 
are such rapid increases in values as make 
one’s head swim until he becomes acclima- 
ted. ‘On these roads, which are built and 
ballasted like steam lines, trains of electric 
cars whizz and whirr at speeds of thirty and 
forty miles an hour, thereby sweeping all 
the land within fifteen miles of Los Angeles, 
for example, into the market for suburban 
property. 

This tide of excessively up-to-date Amer- 
ican expansion has swept before it the old 
life and atmosphere of the surviving Span- 
ish and Mexican settlements. The prosaic 
Saxon first curtailed the beautiful name of 
his town, Pueblo de la Reina de los Angeles 
(Town of the Queen of the Angels), and 
later obliterated the native himself. There 
is a straggling Mexican quarter of the 
modern Los Angeles, and in the outskirts 
you may find the ’dobe house and the mud 
hovel thatched with straw where dwell the 
descendants of the race which won this 
wondrous territory for the red and yellow 
banner of Castile. These are no more 
than melancholy and unimportant relics 
of a vastly romantic and picturesque era 
which has passed away within the memory 
of living men. 

There still survives an opportunity, how- 
ever, to find, in its last days, a magnificent 
survival of the life and background and 
conditions which immediately preceded the 
amazing modernity of Los Angeles and of 
the lamented San Francisco. One of the 
last of the ancient and lordly estates of 
Southern California lies at the very edge 
of Los Angeles, the Santa Anita ranch of 
“Lucky” Baldwin. Its doom is so immi- 
nent that the process of destruction has even 
begun. The electric road has gashed a 
path through its groves and orchards, and 
the real estate speculator is nibbling at its 
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outskirts. Within five years it is likely 
that this ranch will be dotted with the red- 
roofed cottages of the eastern pilgrim, and 
checkered with “boulevards” and ‘“ave- 
nues.” 

It is still a feudal community unto itself, 
this princely realm of sixty thousand acres. 
But it must go because these sixty thousand 
acres are worth fen million dollars as city 
and suburban “‘real estate,” a very pretty 
rise in values since. “Lucky” Baldwin 
picked up these Spanish grants for a song 
as farming land some forty years ago. 
For more than a century these lands have 
been cultivated in a glorious sweep of 
vineyards, and orange and olive orchards, 
rich sheep and cattle pastures, and horse 
ranches, their life and customs handed 
down from the Spanish owners of the 
various rancheros which were swept into 
one estate by the pioneer, ““Lucky”’ Bald- 
win. 

The very names of the tracts which were 
grouped under the name of Santa Anita 
ranch sound mellow and reminiscent to 
the ear: La Puenta, Portrero de Felipe 
Logo, Portrero Grande, La Merced, San 
Francisquito, Da Cienega, and Portrero 
Chice, all in the heart of the beautiful San 
Gabriel Valley. 

With these ranches came one of the old- 
est vineyards and wineries of Southern 
California, founded by the Spanish padres 
from the San Gabriel Mission. And the 
low, white-walled adobe home in which 
the aged “Lucky” Baldwin lives to-day, 
was built as a fort and outpost by these 
same Spanish friars when these lands were 
being wrested from the wilderness. The 
links which lead from the modern Los An- 
geles back to the Spanish era are therefore 
unbroken. 

The Santa Anita ranch, through which 
darts the electric car filled with tourists 
from the East, was tenanted when the tall 
galleons were bringing from Spain the 
priests and soldiers to govern this new land 
of theirs; when the little pueblo of Los 
Angeles was gay with caballeros who bade 
farewell to black-eyed girls before they set 
out for the unknown North; when, at 


length, the Sante Fé trail crept overland 
to reach the Pacific shore and brought the 
vanguard of the hardy American invasion 
which was to sweep over the Spanish speak- 
ing race like a landslide, 








The tourist and homeseeker, the real 
estate agent and the manufacturer, the 
trolley and the electric light denote the 
march of civilization, but something most 
attractive and in a way very precious will 
vanish when Los Angeles absorbs into its 
feverish activity this fine old Santa Anita 
ranch. 

Even in these, its last days, it seems to 
stand remote and aloof with a certain 
strength of dignity and independence. It 
does not belong with that complex and in- 
terwoven civilization in which a man must 
depend upon other men to produce all that 
he eats and wears and uses. It is op- 
posed to all that makes the life and com- 
merce of a city. 

Such an estate, if put to it, could to- 
day maintain its population of perhaps a 
thousand men, women and children with- 
out commerce with the world beyond. 
Cut the railroads, and Los Angeles must 
face starvation in three or four days. It 
consumes and devours with titanic appe- 
tite, but it does not produce. 

Out at Santa Anita, however, its busy 
community could be clothed and fed in 
comfort and even luxury, without help 
from a railroad. Even during “Lucky” 
Baldwin’s proprietorship, the twelve-mule 
freight teams, with jingling bells on the 
collars, trailed to and from Los Angeles, 
as the only link of communication with the 
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**Lucky”’ Baldwin driving over his estate. 





outside world, and the people of the estate 
were as comfortable and possibly as happy 
as they are to-day. 

The lord of this ranch can drive eighteen 
miles in a straight line across his own acres. 
In such a tour he will pass his own general 
merchandise store, maintained for the con- 
venience of his own people, the school sup- 
ported for their children, the blacksmith 
shop, the church and the postoffice, all be- 
longing to the equipment of the estate. He 
will pass through his vast orange and fig 
and olive orchards, his walnut groves and 
his vineyards where the Mission grape is 
gathered from the gnarled vines planted by 
the padres. There are also one hundred 
acres of lemons, one hundred acres of grape- 
fruit, two thousand acres of vegetables, and 
twenty thousand acres of corn, hay and 
small grains. His thirty thousand sheep 
graze on the brown hillsides, and he could 
clothe his people with their wool, if he 
wished. His wheat ranch could feed them, 
his three thousand head of cattle could 
provide beef and leather. In other fields 
are five hundred work mules and five 
hundred draught and carriage horses. 

These sixty thousand acres are divided 
into several ranches, each in charge of a 
superintendent who in turn reports to a 
general manager who is responsible to the 
owner. It is a paternal, feudal system, 
highly specialized by means of the Amer- 
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ican talent for systematic administration 
and organization. 

Toiling in the flooding sunshine of these 
smiling fields and slopes are Japanese and 
Mexicans and negroes and Chinese and 
Americans, almost a thousand of them, 
scattered over many miles of country. 
Tucked away in the corners of little valleys 
under the spreading oaks, you will find the 
villages of this motley population. In the 
Mexican colony of thatched and flimsy 
huts, little brown children run about with 
no more clothing than would dust a gun- 
barrel. In sheep-shearing time, the popu- 
lation is enlivened by the coming of the 
band of half-breeds and Indians and 
“‘Greasers,”’ who make festival with the 
residents when the work is done. Wander- 
ing about one of the odd corners of the 
ranch, watching the quiet and ancient 
habit of tilling and garnering the abundant 
fruits of the earth and the pasture, the 
Twentieth Century bustle of Los Angeles 
becomes a thing remote and incongruous. 

While this estate mirrors so largely the 
life of the Spanish grants of the early 
settlement of the Pacific coast, its latest 
owner in himself supplies a chapter which 
covers the last half century almost, from 
the time when Fremont, the Pathfinder, 
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unfurled the Stars and Stripes in Los 
Angeles in 1846. While the stout adobe 
walls of the home on Santa Anita ranch 
preserve the legends of a century and more 
ago, the aged man who dwells therein is a 
relic and a reminder of an era even more 
vivid and picturesque. ‘‘Lucky”’ Baldwin, 
belongs with the flamboyant days of the 
Forty-niners, with the age when life on the 
Pacific coast was a melodrama of great 
fortunes won and flung away with lavish 
hand and high heart, the era of the argo- 
nauts, the builders, and the gamblers with 
life and gold. 

In 1853, or more than a half century ago, 
alittle party of gold-seekers with a mea- 
ger outfit of horses and wagons, started 
for California from the village of Racine, 
Wisconsin. In command of this adven- 
turous expedition was a young man who 
took with him his wife and infant daughter. 
His name was E. J. Baldwin and he made 
a wise choice in shaking from his rest- 
less feet the dust of a tamer civilization. 
He needed a larger theater of action for 
his pent-up and surging activities. While 
trailing through the mountains of Utah 
the pioneers were attacked by Indians, 
who were beaten off during a six-hour fight 
in which young Baldwin killed their chief. 





The home of “Lucky” Baldwin, the walls of which were a Spanish fort. 
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After six months of hardship, the party 
reached Hangtown (later called Placer- 
ville) in California. 

Here Baldwin tarried and began placer 
mining. He appears to have been no more 
than an ordinary red-shirted argonaut, 
meeting the ups and downs of mining luck, 
until the discovery of the Comstock Lode 
at Virginia City. Thither he drifted, and 
discovered that his natural bent was 
gambling with the mines that other men 
had opened. Amid a whirlwind of specu- 
lation, he fought his way with such success 
that he loomed from the smoke in a few 
months as “Lucky” Baldwin, the man 
who had cleaned up seven and a half 
million dollars in the gigantic deals in the 
stock of the Ophir mines. 

San Francisco was the Mecca of those 
lucky sons of fortune who were rearing a 
great city by the Golden Gate. As a stock 
and mining speculator, “Lucky” Baldwin 
shone resplendent, but he was also a loyal 
son of San Francisco. He built hotels and 
theaters and business blocks, even while 
he was amazing that far from conserva- 
tive community by madly freakish extrava- 
gances. 

In a very lucid interval he bought all the 
Spanish grants he could find near Los 
Angeles, and there spent a million in mak- 
ing this ranch of his not only a splendidly 
productive property, but also one of the 
most beautiful estates ever laid out in this 
or any other country. It was his hobby, 
his pet, and he planted miles of avenues 
with noble shade trees, and made wonder- 
ful tropical gardens, so that to-day his home 
is surrounded by a paradise of vernal 
beauty. 

“Lucky”’ Baldwin became interested in 
the turf while he was in the heyday of his 
wealth, health and headlong vigor. He 
made Santa Anita ranch famous as a home 
of winning thoroughbreds, and his. racing 
colors flashed on every noted track. The 
racing stable is still a part of the ranch, and 
in the lush pastures wander costly bands of 
colts and brood mares, while in the stables 
are such sires and famous winners of his- 
toric events as Emperor of Norfolk, and 
Rey el Santa Anita, and Cruzadas. The 
mighty sire, Grimsted, who produced more 
stake-winners than any other horse in 
America, is buried in a park-like enclosure, 
over the gateway of which is an arch in- 
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scribed with the words “T.e’Home of 
Grimsted.”” The grave and f «rk are tend- 
ed with scrupulous care, and betoken a 
strain of sentiment in’ this rough-and- 
tumble hero of a hundred bizarre adven- 
tures and hazards, “Lucky” Baldwin. 

More than once it has been reported that 
this westerner’s fortune had been swept 
away in speculation, or plunging on the 
turf, or in extravagant whimsicalities, yet 
through it all he clung to his beloved Santa 
Anita. The ranch was heavily mortgaged 
to help him weather one heavy storm, yet 
the value of this land has risen with such 
amazing swiftness because of its nearness 
to Los Angeles, that in the end he has a 
splendid fortune in the estate, which can 
be sold for more than fifteen hundred dollars 
an acre, as fast as he is willing to let it be © 
chopped up by the city broker. 

In his old age “Lucky” Baldwin retired 
to his ranch, there to spend the little time 
of his life that might be left for him. 
When I met him there last year, he was 
still alert in mind, and vigorous of frame, 
a wiry, sharp-visaged little man past his 
eightieth year, who had endured enough of 
reckless living and bruising shocks of for- 
tune to kill ordinary men in their prime. 
Three mornings each week he arose at day- 
light and drove to his racing stables to see 
his string of thoroughbreds in their morn- 
ing gallops around a half-mile track. They 
were being prepared for their campaigns 
on far-away tracks, but he would never 
more see them break and wheel in the start, 
and thunder past the finish post. His 
sight was fast failing, but he knew and 
loved his horses, as they filed by him, one 
by one. : 

Thus after as stormy and colorful a 
career as befell any of these bold jugglers 
with titanic fortune in the days of gold, he 
found a placid refuge on this noble ranch, 
the creation of which had been the work of 
his youth. With all his faults, and they 
have been many and notorious, he was one 
of the Builders of that Empire of the 
Pacific; and when San Francisco was over- 
whelmed by earthquake and fire, the de- 
struction included no small share of 
“Lucky” Baldwin’s creative effort in the 
upbuilding of that noble city. 

This ranch of his is amonument also to 
his constructive genius. Its successful 
operation has been a task demanding un- 





Along an avenue of stately poplars planted by ‘‘Lucky” Baldwin. 
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usual talent and ability, and these qualities 
of his have preserved it intact with its im- 
posing array of belated industries and ac- 
tivities in an age in whose social economy 
it can find no place. Just as he is a relic 
of another age in the expansion of this 
nation, so his ranch harks farther back into 
a more remote era and affords a vanishing 
glimpse of the life which was before the 
Stars and Stripes were flown over this vast 
territory to the west of the Rockies, and 
south of the area first explored and claimed 
by the Hudson Bay Company’s pioneers 
who invaded the Pacific Slope from the 
north. 

Not far from Santa Anita ranch is the 
old Mission of San Gabriel, whose life was 
co-existent with that of these Spanish 
grants and ranchers. The gray bell-tower, 
the massive adobe walls, and the quiet 
gardens where once walked the black-robed 
padres, and where their Indian converts 
toiled, have been preserved to lend a littie 
touch of old-world atmosphere to the land- 
scape of to-day. They will be kept as 
memorials, but the broad fields and or- 
chards, the pastures and the groves of 
Santa Anita are being submerged in the 
roaring tide of American progress in ma- 
terial wealth and faith in the future. 

“Lucky” Baldwin sat on the wide 
porch of his adobe mansion, whose walls 
were a Spanish fort a hundred and fifty 
years ago. On every side stretched the 
smiling fertility of his principality, watered 
by gushing streams from artesian wells, a 
water system as extensive as that of many 
cities. In the background marched the 
brown ramparts of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, and even on those heights one could 
discern a ribbon-like trail cut for the sight- 
seeing tourist. The old man indulged in 
no poetic reverie over the passing of the 
old order of things. His mind dwelt on 
what he had done toward making the 
building of California and San Francisco. 
Thus in his last days this battered survivor 
of the blazing days of gilded toil and folly 
by the Golden Gate wished to be remem- 
bered for what-he had done for the land he 
loved, and in this he showed the spirit of 
your true Californian. 

“Tf you will look in Bancroft’s ‘Chronicles 
of the Builders,’”’ he said, “you will find all 
you want to know about me. Don’t take 
any stock in all the stories you hear about 
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my foolishness in slinging fortunes around. 
There’s a set of harness out there in the 
stable that cost me eight thousand dollars, 
and I’ve had a run for my money, but | 
helped make San Francisco a stronger, 
bigger city, and that counts for something. 
And I’ve made a beautiful spot of this 
ranch, and_I’ve held it together, and I don’t 
expect to live to see it cut up entirely. 
It’s my home, and it means a damn sight 
more to me because | made it, sixty thou- 
sand acres, and every acre working for me.”’ 

His mood veered and his faded eye 
twinkled as he observed: 

“Jim Jeffries was down here to see me 
the other day, and he told me he made 
twenty thousand dollars in a fight. | told 
him that I won five million dollars in one 
fight when | was in my prime, and that | 
guessed it paid better than pugilism while 
it lasted.” 

“Lucky” Baldwin, a type of the days of 
the young and riotous California, is too old 
to meet and conquer the new conditions 
which have shoved his ranch and himself 
far into the background of progress. As 
Los Angeles pictures the expanding Amer- 
icanism of this century, so H. E. Hunting- 
ton, the man who has led in its promotion, 
is a type of the American builder of to-day; 
and as he has driven his electric roads 
through the heart of Santa Anita ranch, so 
he is everywhere in his part of the country 


“infusing old conditions with the new spirit 


of progress. 

There has been nothing of the bizarre or 
spectacular about his programme of expan- 
sion. A trained railway man, schooled 
by his uncle, C. P. Huntington, he has 
swung his energy away from the steam 
road, to become the foremost promoter of 
the electric trolley as a means of developing 
and exploiting natural resources. He has 
made all the towns of Southern California 
near neighbors of Los Angeles, and this 
task has been accomplished in less than ten 
years. First came the purchase of existing 
lines, then consolidation and reorganiza- 
tion, and after that rebuilding and new 
construction, until within the city limits of 
Los Angeles alone there are two hundred 
miles of trolley tracks. Now you can whirl 


out into the country over standard gauge, 
double-track lines operated by automatic 
signal systems, at express speed. 

The real estate “boom” of Los Angeles 
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cannot be fairly weighed without a knowl- 
edge of this wonderful transportation de- 
velopment. H. E. Huntington has made 
fortunes for others, while at the same time 
he has reaped great wealth for himself. 
He had bought up great tracts of unim- 
proved land within a few miles of Los 
Angeles, and then put an electric road 
through the tree property thus acquired. 
Of course the coming of the railroad has 
increased the realty values by hundreds 
per cent. and Mr. Huntington, having 
bought on a certainty, has not suffered by 
this method of operation. 

At the same time it should be remem- 
bered, even though it be the fashion to 
sling bricks at the railway magnate on 
general principles as an oppressor and a 
robber, that for every million H. E. Hunt- 
ington has reaped from his transactions, 
the community has benefited tenfold in 
increased property valuations and ease 
of communication. 

It is a magical sort of an operation, this 
development of the Los Angeles country. 
A small rancher is struggling to make both 
ends meet, away off in what appears to be 
an isolated corner of the landscape. He 
lives perhaps several miles from his nearest 
neighbor, and it is an all-day haul to get to 
the nearest market. Along come the sur- 
veyors, and then the construction gangs, 
and presto! the electric road has linked 
this ranch with Los Angeles by no more 
than half or three quarters of an hour in 
time. The little poverty-stricken ranch 
has become suburban property overnight, 
and our son of the soil is in affluence and 
thinks ‘The Arabian Nights” tame read- 
ing. The chances are even that he blos- 
soms out as a real estate agent and invades 
Los Angeles with a bundle of blue-print 
maps under his arm. 

As a result of this prodigious railway 
development, the fifty thousand visitors 
who frequent Los Angeles most of the time 
no sooner-land in the city than they plan 
to get out of it. The hotels are built like 
business blocks, essentially metropolitan 
of aspect. This disappoints the stranger 
who expects to find palm trees and gardens 
under his hotel window. He, soon dis- 
covers, however, that the hotel is for eating 
and sleeping, nothing more. He streams 
with the multitude into the big street cars, 


and flies into the country in almost any 
direction, to seashore, mountain, tropical 
city and resort, covering a hundred miles 
of landscape in a day, while the Pacific 
breezes blow through him, and he speeds 
over a dustless roadbed. He can visit one 
or more of fifty attractive places every day 
and return to the city for dinner. 

When time hangs heavy on his hands he 
can find abundant entertainment in trying 
to figure out the why and wherefore of Los 
Angeles, and he must come back in the 
final issue to the three factors of climate, 
trolleys and advertising. As cosmopolitan 
a city as there is in America, made up of 
pilgrims from every state of East and 
West, these two hundred thousand men, 
women and children are fused in the smelt- 
ing pot of local pride and enthusiasm until 
they are sure in their hearts that there is 
no place on God’s green footstool worthy 
to be compared with Los Angeles, and that 
even though its present prosperity is fairly 
staggering, its future holds possibilities 
even more awe-inspiring. It is, in a way, 
like an air-plant, taking its sustenance from 
the climate and not from the soil, and 
there is no danger of bankrupting this chief 
asset. 

The commercial bodies of this lusty 
young metropolis have spent three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars within ten vears 
in directly advertising its attractions. 
They have reaped big dividends, and to- 
day their city is the best-known pleasure 
and health resort in the world. San Fran- 
cisco had a large share of this common 
western spirit, and neither fire nor earth- 
quake can cripple it. The city which will 
rise on the ruins of the old San Francisco 
will be more like Los Angeles, essentially 
modern in every way, and proud of its 
modernity. The storied days of the Forty- 
niner have been obliterated in San Fran- 
cisco, the memories of the argonauts have 
been destroyed, but their spirit lives and 
shines. 

Los Angeles is sweeping away the last 
traces of the old era, and faces the fu- 
ture, not the past. We may sigh for the 
passing of Santa Anita ranch, but where 
thirty thousand sheep and cattle graze, 
as many Americans will be dwelling in 
their own homes witnin the life of this 
generation. 
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TOY-SHOP 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST HASKELL 


T is built on a magnificent plan; a veri- 
I table palace with colonnade, court and 
hall. Vast aisles stretch through it, 
crossing and recrossing one another and 
opening into rotunda, theater and balcony. 
The display windows are broad and roomy, 
there is plenty of space between depart- 
ments—indeed, so much room to turn 
around in that all the world and his wife 
might come shopping for toys and the Toy- 
shop would not be crowded. 
Besides possessing these peculiarities the 
Toy-shop stands for certain architectural 


feats that are triumphant in having been - 


the marvel and awe of art and science for 
generations. Not only is its general plan 
of erection unique and developed in an ab- 
solutely original way; not only does it com- 
bine the most daring engineering with the 
broadest principles of building mechanics, 
but it is superior to other important struc- 
tures in an efflorescence, an embellishment 
of portico, and peristyle, where, through 
the connected design of symbol and talis- 
man, runs a subtle suggéstion of hidden 
meanings, meanings which may not be too 
easily deciphered, or ‘too hastily explained. 

It is in the ceiling of the Toy-shop that 
its individual characteristics are best ex- 
ploited. How that wonderful dome with 
the transcendant properties of light and 
acoustics gvas ever gotten into place and 
held plumb by invisible supports is the 


mystery and admiration of all who behold 
it. People are constantly testing its capac- 
ities; constantly asking what is meant by 
the movements of certain lamps which stir 
in slow circles around its opaque bounds, 
and conjecturing as to the electrical system 
which controls these golden lamps amid a 
myriad triangular sparkles of illumination. 

Against the background of this wonder- 
ful ceiling the fire-toys, rockets, wheels 
and colored lights are shown. Here also 
are suspended on differing gases aerial 
mechanical toys. Mammoth balloons hang 
in the center of the dome. Spectral 
cities of ever-changing contours loom up 
softly, and huge animals, woolly white and 
airily cumbrous, are blown into shape and 
floated, till, looking up into the great hol- 
low of the dome, one may see representa- 
tions of Jerusalem and Babylon in their 
palmy days, Moses in a shower of fragments 
of manna, or a whole Noah’s Ark of masto- 
dons turning out to graze. 

There are people in the world so busy, so 
tied and bound down by work and respon- 
sibility that they never get time to go to 
the Toy-shop; there are some few, who, if 
they have dropped in for a moment have 
found so much going on, so great a con- 
fusion of playthings, that it dazzled and 
bewildered them, and they returned to 
their affairs unsatisfied. For these and all 
others who have had little or no opportu- 
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nity to gratify their curi- 
osity the following notice 
is written. Perhaps, after 
reading it, some one will 
remember that he knew 
the Toy-shop when he was 
very young indeed, and 
will start out directly to 
see if he can find it again: 

. . “The Toy-shop is 
on the road to wherever 
you are going. You can’t 
miss it. It is always open. 
It is always free. All you 
have to do is to look for 
the toy you want. If 
you don’t see it, ask the 
Dame.” . . . The Dame 
is the one who takes care 
of the Toy-shop. She has 
done so as far back as any 
one can remember, and 
there are few who have 
not been struck by her 
curious ways and the ex- 
treme eccentricity of her 
dress and deportment. 
Old as the hills, mother to 
the mountains and grand- 
mother of the oceans, she 
is still imbued with all the 
virginities and delicate 
fires of never-dying youth. 
She is as firm as a rock in 
some of her characteristics, 
and as wavering as amoon- 
beam in others. Some 
people know her only as 
relentless and stern, others 
see in her naught but the 
pranks and wiles of a gay 
young witch on a holiday. 
All sorts of stories are told 
of her, chiefest of these be- 
ing the accounts of her 
life as nurse and mother, 
and the wonders of her 
healing and restoring to 
life. Hundreds who have 
slept on her knees, and 
been fed and caressed by 
her testify to these quali- 
ties, and even those whom 
she has sorely punished go 
crying back to her for 
balm and herbs of forget- 
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fulness or for a new toy 
like the broken one they 
weep over. 

The Dame is scrupu- 
lously careful of her trust. 
No light in the Shop goes 
out but she relights it, no 
fragile toy is broken but 
she replaces it, and 
throughout the establish- 
ment her patience and 
watchfulness make new 
and restore where aught 
has been carelessly handled 
or defaced. 

Of course, in a Toy-shop 
as complete as this it is 
necessary to show all the 
latest inventions, the last 
insane challenge in flying 
machines, the newest dar- 
ing in speedy engines, and 
one would naturally look 
for these more elaborate 
and expensive articles in 
the conspicuous places. 
Here, however, the Dame 
shows a very great wisdom 
of method. Hers is the 
experience that has learned 
that the simplest amuse- 
ments are forever the best 
loved, and though she oc- 
casionally sets going some 
glittering geyser of a 
water-toy or puts off one 
of the louder explosives, 
or inflates a herd of woolly 
beasts and starts them 
fighting and bellowing 
overhead; she is niggardly 
with all such contrivances, 
knowing that they gener- 
ally create a great disorder 
with little pleasure or 
profit for anybody. She 
prefers, rather, to keep to 
the front ail the smaller 
and safer amusements, 
those articles which by 
their appearance suggest 
their uses, and which are 
easily duplicated. Hence, 
on the first counter we find 
samples of white pebbles 
of enticing weight and 


























The faces in the clouds. 


shape, and good for a variety of ammuni- 
tions, sports and contests. _Next—should 
one pine to play the venerable game of 
“Grocery Store’”—is a vast collection of 
stones that may be pounded into powders 
of varying hue, resembling sugar and cinna- 
mon and other delectable sweets and spices. 
Next to that is a show case full of assort- 
ments of shells of differing colors and pat- 
terns—such a stock as never runs out—and 
near by a sign reading “ This way to white 
sand and all kinds of material for mud-pies,” 
directs to a universally beloved plaything. 


Here are dozens of pretty little brooks 
colored green, brown and tawny yellow. 
These are carefully packed away between 
layers of soft grass which prevents their 
leaking. Small circular ponds attractively 
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displayed are fitted out with jumping frogs, 
polliwogs, and other clever mechanical toys. 
They are also furnished with the strange 
scums and jellies which make such ponds 
irresistible to the average small boy. In 
one department are tall stands full of fasci- 
nating little balls colored green and brown 
and hanging by strings. From other tall 
stands depend delightful green pods that 
explode “Pop!” like fairy torpedoes if you 
touch them ever so delicately. And the 
tallest stands of all bear russet missiles 
ready for the slings of adventurous Davids 
against imaginary Goliaths. 

For girls who love to play “house”’ here 
are strange toys called “hollyhocks,” 
which to the initiated furnish countless 
pats of butter and cottage cheeses besides 
supplying gay silken petticoats for fashion- 
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able flower doils. Here are also acorn cups 
and saucers for dainty tables. Here are 
mushroom tents lighted with fire-flies for 
the evening performance of the cricket 
orchestra. Here are milkweed pods, this- 
tle-edown and pine-needles for pompons 
and other millinery, not to mention the 
scarlet dogwood berries that may be strung 
like corals into necklaces and bracelets for 
the wee Lady of the House. 

Scattered in different departments of the 
Shop are certain toys of a symbolic char- 
acter. Dutchman’s Breeches, Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit, yellow Lion’s Mouth and Lady- 
slipper suggest things human; they hint 
also at some mysterious social fabric of the 
woods, where perhaps little Indian pipes 
are smoked, little flower martyrs are gob- 
bled up for their little principles, and little 
green clergymen preach soberly all the 
summer, and then with the maturity of the 
autumn turn to scarlet clowns grimacing 
among the dead fern. 

Should one long for artificial curls, the 
Toy-shop supplies numberless dandelion 
stalks to be pushed into ringlets with the 
tip of one’s delicately embittered tongue. 
There are also shavings should one desire 
hirsute adornment of a greater luxuriance 
and profusion. In a certain corner are 
innocent looking green leaves that, dipped 
in the alchemy of any brook, turn to glitter- 
ing silver under the wave, but emerge again 
perfectly dry green leaves, which proves 
them to be trick toys and sure to entertain. 
Near these is the Notion Counter with its 
assortment of four-leaf clovers, chrysalids, 
scarlet and purple beans; okras supplied 
with the little gray bullets so terrible in 
Indian skirmishes, and a whole galaxy of 
pods, popples and puff-balls—who shall 
describe them! It is impossible to ascer- 
tain the exact number and variety of wares 
the old Dame displays. Equally impossi- 
ble to guess why some of them are in musty, 
unfrequented parts of the Toy-shop, others 
in the nearest nook to which all may pene- 
trate. It is also impossible to play in one 
lifetime with all the toys, to handle and see 
them all. Sometimes certain of the de- 
partments are closed; sometimes the stock 
runs low; sometimes a whole consignment 


of goods is lost or shifted. But in spite of 
occasional interior disarrangement the Toy- 
shop—good old happy institution—is al- 
ways open for one to poke around in, steal- 
ing into this and that alcove, wandering 
through the departments, choosing out 
some coveted thing to take away. 

Do you see that group of little girls com- 
ing slowly up the garden path? Their lips 
are stained with blackberries, they are gin- 
gerly carrying baskets made of burdock 
burrs. They are wearing crowns and 
sashes made of broad leaves pinned to- 
gether with bits of twig. They are coming 
from the Toy-shop. Did you meet the 
white-haired gentleman whose fine eyes 
glowed as he showed you the single cardinal 
flower flaming against his withered hand? 
He had been to the Toy-shop. You re- 
member passing that young fellow who was 
walking out with his sweetheart. The 
young fellow wore a four-leaf clover in his 
button-hole, the girl held a bunch of fringed 
gentians. They were followed at a dis- 
tance by a band of hooting, frolicking 
urchins who bore birchen wands, and 
carried stores of slippery elm and sassafras 
root inside their small shirts, cherishing 
meanwhile an old rusty can with a frog’s 
egg init. What does all this mean? ® Bar- 
gain Day at the Toy-shop! 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Will the restless people with their hun- 
dred different ways of running the world 
and of being tired of it, please drop every- 
thing some day and run away to the Toy- 
shop? The Toy-shop endeavors to please 
all ages. You may find exactly what you 
are looking for. At least you are certain 
to find a hollow stick through which you 
may blow a bright stream of water. You 
may run across some hazel nuts or a round 
“lucky stone” to slip in your pocket, or a 
little orphan brook that needs a guardian, 
or an old tree that would like to adopt a 
grandchild. Go gently up to the Dame, 
look in her eyes and tell her what you want. 
“| have no money,” you will probably say 
dolefully, but she will smile and answer with 
tenderness, “‘ You may have it for love.” 








. 
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VI—HOLDING THE CLAIM 


BY CLARENCE EDWARD MULFORD 


PAINTING BY FRANK E. SCHOONOVER 


H, we’re that gang 
from th’ O-Bar- 
O,” hummed Waf- 
fles, sinking the 
branding-iron in 
the flank of a calf. 
The scene was one 
of great activity 
and hilarity. Sev- 
eral fires were 

burning near the huge corral and in them 

half a dozen irons were getting hot. Three 
calves were being held down for the brand 
of the “Bar 20” and two more were being 
dragged up on their sides by the ropes of 
the cowboys, the proud cow-ponies showing 
off their accomplishments at the expense 
of the calves’ feelings. In the corral the 
dust arose in steady clouds as calf after calf 
was “cut out” by the ropers and dragged 
out to get “tagged.” Angry cows fought 
valiantly for their terrorized offspring, but 
always to no avail, for the hated rope of 
some perspiring and dust-grimed rider sent 
them crashing to earth. Over the plain 
were herds of cattle and groups of madly 
riding cowboys, and two cook wagons were 
stalled a short distance from the corral. 

The round-up of the Bar 20 was taking 

place. 

The outfit of this ranch was composed 
of eight cowboys, one of whom, Buck Pe- 
ters, was foreman. All were well known 
throughout the cattle country as a prize- 
winning aggregation at any game. Having 
been short of help, they had paid a visit to 
Muddy Wells and cleaned up at poker the 
outfit of the “O-Bar-O,” which had just 
started for the Black Hills in response to a 
rumor of fresh gold discoveries. This loss 
of capital had forced the would-be pros- 





pectors to secure work under the foreman 
of the Bar 20, and the two outfits were 
going to the Hills as soon as the round-up 
was over. Each outfit tried to outdo the 
other and each individual strove for a prize. 
The man who cut out and dragged to the 
fire the most calves in three days could leave 
at the expiration of that time, the rest to 
follow as soon as they could. 

In this contest Hopalong Cassidy led his 
nearest rival, Red Connors, both of whom 
were Bar 20 men, by twenty cut-outs, 
and there remained but half an hour more 
in which to compete. As Red disappeared 
into the sea of tossing horns Hopalong 
dashed out with a whoop, dragging a calf 
at the end of his rope. 

“Hi, yu trellis-built rack of bones, come 
along there! Whoop!” he yelled, turning 
the prisoner over to the squad by the fire. 
“Chalk up this here insignificant wart of 
cross-eyed perversity: an’ how many?” he 
called as he galloped back to the corral. 

“One ninety-eight,” announced Buck, 
blowing the sand from the tally sheet. 
“That’s shore goin’ some,” he remarked to 
himself. 

When the calf sprang up it was filled with 
terror, rage and pain, and charged at Billy 
from the rear as that pessimistic soul was 
leaning over and poking his finger at a 
somber horned-toad. “Wow!” he yelled 
as his feet took huge steps up in the air, 
each one strictly on its own course. 
“Woof!” he grunted in the hot sand as he 
arose on his hands and knees and spat 
alkali. 

“What’s s’matter?” he asked dazedly 
of Johnny Nelson. “Ain’t it funny!” he 
yelled sarcastically as he beheld Johnny 
holding his sides with laughter. “Ain’t it 
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funny!” he repeated belligerently. “Of 
course that four-laigged, knock-kneed, wob- 
blin’ son-of-a-Piute had to cut me out. 
They wasn’t nobody in sight but Billy! 
Why didn’t yu say he was comin’? Think 
I can see four ways toonct? Why didn’t—” 
At this point Red cantered up with a calf 
and, by a quick maneuver, drew the taut 
rope against the rear of Billy’s knees, caus- 
ing that unfortunate to sit down heavily. 
As he arose choking with broken-winded 
profanity Red dragged the animal to the 
fire, and Billy forgot his grievances in the 
press of labor. 

“How many, Buck?” asked Red. 

“One-eighty.” 

“How does she stand?” 

“Yore eighteen to th’ bad,” replied the 
foreman. 

“Th’ son-of-a-gun!” marveled Red, rid- 
ing off. 

Another whoop interrupted them, and 
Billy quit watching out of the corner eye 
for pugnacious calves as he prepared for 
Hopalong. 

“Hey, Buck, this here cuss was with 
a Barred-Horseshoe cow,” he announced 
as he turned it over to the branding man. 
Buck made a tally in a separate column 
and released the animal. “Hullo, Red! 
Workin’?” asked Hopalong of his rival. 

“Some, yu little cuss,” answered Red 
with all the good nature in the world. 
Hopalong was his particular “‘side partner,” 
and he could lose to him with the best of 
feelings. 

“Yu looks so nice an’ cool an’ clean, | 
didn’t know,” responded Hopalong, eyeing 
a streak of sweat and dust which ran from 
Red’s eyes to his chin and then on down 
his neck. 

“What yu been doin’? Plowin’ with 
yore nose?”’ returned Red, smiling blandly 
at his friend’s appearance. 

“Yah!” snorted Hopalong, wheeling to- 
ward the corral. “Come on, yu pie-eatin’ 
dodle-bug; I’ll beat yu to the gate!” 

The two ponies sent showers of sand all 
over Billy, who eyed them in pugnacious 
disgust. “‘Of all th’ locoed imps that ever 
made life miserable fer a man, them’s th’ 
worst! Is there any piece of fool nonsense 
they hain’t harnessed me with?” he be- 
seeched of Buck. “Is there anything they 
hain’t done to me? They hides my liquor; 
they stuffs th’ sweat band of my hat with 
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rope; they ties up my pants; they puts 
water in my boots an’ toads in my bunk— 
ain’t they never goin’ to get sane?” 

“Oh, they’re only kids—they can’t help 
it,” offered Buck. “Didn’t they hobble 
my cayuse when | was on him an’ near 
bust my neck?” 

Hopalong interrupted the conversation 
by bringing up another calf, and Buck, 
glancing at his watch, declared the contest 
at an end. 

“Yu wins,” he remarked to the new- 
comer. ‘An’ now yu get scarce or Billy 
will shore straddle yore nerves. He said 
as how he was goin’ to get square on yu 
to-night.” 

“| didn’t, neither, Hoppy!’” earnestly 
contradicted Billy, who had visions of a 
night spent in torment as a reprisal for such 
athreat. “Honest I didn’t, did 1, Johnny?” 
he asked appealingly. 

“Yu shore did,” lied Johnny, winking at 
Red, who had just ridden up. 

“1 don’t know what yore talkin’ about, 
but yu shore did,” replied Red. 

“If yu did,” grinned Hopalong, “I’ll 
shore make yu hard to find. Come on, 
fellows,” he said; “‘grub’s ready. Where’s 
Frenchy?” 

“Over chewin’ th’ rag with Waffles about 
his hat—he’s lost it again,” answered Red. 
“He needs a guardiafi fer that bonnet. Th’ 
Kid an’ Salvation has jammed it in th’ 
corral fence an’ Waffles has to stand fer it.” 

“Let’s put it in th’ grub wagon an’ see 
him cuss cookie,” suggested Hopalong. 

“Shore,” indorsed Johnny; “Cookie Il 
feed him bum grub for a week to get 
square.” 

Hopalong and “Johnny ambled over to 
the corral and after some trouble located 
the missing sombrero, which they carried 
to the grub wagon and hid in the flour 
barrel. Then they went over by the ex- 
cited owner and dropped a few remarks 
about how strange the cook was acting and 
how he was watching Frenchy. 

Frenchy jumped at the bait and tore 
over to the wagon, where he and the cook 
spent some time in mutual recrimination. 
Hopalong nosed around and finally dug up 
the hat, white as new-fallen snow. 

“Here’s a hat—found it in th’ dough 
barrel,” he announced, handing it over to 
Frenchy, who received it in open-mouthed 
stupefaction. 
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“Yu pie-makin’ pirate! Yu didn’t know 
where my lid was, did yu! Yu cross-eyed 
lump of hr isy!”’ yelled Frenchy, dust- 
ing off the with one full-armed swing 
on the cook’s face, driving it into that un- 
fortunate’shose and eyes and mouth. “Yu 
white-washed Chink, yu—rub yore face 
with water an’ yu’ve got pancakes.” 

“Hey! What yu doin’! yelled the 
cook, kicking the spot where he had last 
seen Frenchy. “Don’t yu know better’n 
that!” 

“Yu live close to yoreself or I'll throw 
yu so high th’ sun’ll duck,” replied Frenchy, 
a smile illuminating his face. 

“Hey, cookie,” remarked Hopalong con- 
fidentially, “I know who put up this joke 
on yu. Yu ask Billy who hid th’ hat,” 
suggested the tease. “Here he comes now 
—see how queer he looks.” 

“Th’ mournful Piute,” ejaculated the 
cook. “I'll shore make him wish he’d kept 
on his own trail. I'll flavor his slush 
[coffee] with year-old dish-rags!” 

At this juncture Billy ambled up, keep- 
ing his weather eye peeled for trouble. 
“Who’s a dish-rag?’” he queried. The 
cook mumbled something about crazy hens 
not knowing when to quit cackling and 
climbed up in his wagon. And that night 
Billy swore off drinking coffee. 

When the dawn of the next day broke, 
Hopalong was. riding toward the Black 
Hills, leaving Billy to untie himself as best 
he might. 

The trip was uneventful and several days 
later he entered Red Dog, a rambiing 
shanty town, one of those western mush- 
rooms that sprang up in anight. He took 
up his stand at the Miner’s Rest, and finally 
secured six claims at the cost of nine hun- 
dred hard-earned dollars, a fund subscribed 
by the outfits, asit was to be a partnership 
affair. 

He rode out to a staked-off piece of hill- 
side and surveyed his purchase, which con- 
sisted of a patch of ground, six holes, six 
piles of dirt and a log hut. The holes 
showed that the claims had been tried and 
found wanting. 

He dumped his pack of tools and pro- 
visions, which he had bought on the way 
up, and lugged them into the cabin. After 
satisfying his curiosity he went outside and 
sat down for a smoke, figuring up in his 
mind how much gold he could carry on a 
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horse. Then, as he realized that he could 
get a pack mule to carry the surplus, he 
became aware of a strange presence near 
at hand and looked up into the muzzle of a 
Sharp’s rifle. He grasped the situation in 
a flash and calmly blew several heavy smoke 
rings around the frowning barrel. 

“Well?” he asked slowly. 

“Nice day, stranger,” replied the man 
with the rifle, “but don’t yu reckon yu’ve 
made a mistake?” 

Hopalong glanced at the number burned 
on a near-by stake and blew another smoke 
ring. He was waiting for the gun to waver. 

“No, I reckons not,” he answered. 
“Why?” 

“Well, I’ll jest tell yu since yu asks. 
This yere claim’s mine an’ I’m a reg’lar 
terror, 1 am. That’s why; an’ seein’ as it 
is, yu better amble some.” 

Hopalong glanced down the street and 
saw an interested group watching him, 
which only added to his rage for being in 
such a position. Then he started to say 
something, faltered and stared with horror 
at a point several feet behind his oppo- 
nent. The “terror” sprang to one side in 
response to Hopalong’s expression, as if 
fearing that a snake or some such danger 
threatened him. As he alighted in his new 
position he fell forward and Hopalong slid 
a smoking Colt in its holster. 

Several men left the distant group and 
ran toward the claim. Hopalong reached 
his arm inside the door and brought forth 
his Sharp’s rifle, with which he covered 
their advance. 

“Anything yu want?” he shouted sav- 
agely. . 

The men stopped and two of them started 


- to sidle in front of two others, but Hopa- 


long was not there for the purpose of per- 
mitting a move that would screen any gun 
play and he stopped the game with a warn- 
ing shout. Then the two held up their 
hands and advanced. 

“We wants to git Dan,” called out one of 
them, nodding at the prostrate figure. 

“Come ahead,” replied Hopalong, sub- 
stituting a Colt for the rifle. 

They carried their badly wounded and 
insensible burden back to those whom they 
had left, and several curses were hurled at 
the cowboy, who only smiled grimly and 
entered the hut to place things ready for 
a siege, should one come. He had one 
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hundred rounds of ammunition and pro- 
visions enough for two weeks, with the 
assurance of reinforcements long before 
that time would expire. He cut several 
rough loopholes and laid out his weapons 
for quick handling. He knew that he 
could stop any advance during the day and 
planned only for night attacks. How long 
he could do without sleep did not bother 
him, because he gave it no thought, as 
he was accustomed to short naps and 
could awaken at will or at the slightest 
sound. 

As dusk merged into dark he crept forth 
and collected several handfuls of dry twigs, 
which he scattered around the hut, as the 
cracking of these would warn him of an 
approach. Then he went in and went to 
sleep. 

He awoke at daylight after a good night’s 
rest, and feasted on canned beans and 
peaches. Then he tossed the cans out of 
the door and shoved his hat out. Receiv- 
ing no response he walked out and sur- 
veyed the town at his feet. A sheepish 
grin spread over his face as he realized that 
there was no danger. Several red-shirted 
men passed by him on their way to town, 
and one, a grizzled veteran of many gold 
camps, stopped and sauntered up to him. 

“Mornin’,” said Hopalong. 

“Mornin’,” replied the stranger. “I 
thought I’d drop in an’ say that I saw that 
gun-play of yourn yesterday. Yu ain’t 
got no reason to look fer a rush. This 
camp is half white men an’ half bullies, an 
th’ white men won’t stand fer no play like 
that. Them fellers that jest passed are 
neighbors of yourn, an’ they won’t lay abed 
if yu needs them. But yu wants to look 
out fer th’ joints in th’ town. Guess this 
business is out of yore line,” he finished as 
he sized Hopalong up. 

“She shore is, but I’m here tostay. Got 
tired of punchin’ an’ reckoned I’d git rich.” 
Here he smiled and glanced at the hole. 
“How’re yu makin’ out?” he asked. 

“’Bout five dollars a day apiece, but that 
ain’t nothin’ when grub’s so high. Got 
reckless th’ other day an’ had a egg at fifty 
cents.” 

Hopalong whistled and glanced at the 
empty cans at his feet. “Any marshal in 
this burg?” 

“Yep. But he’s one of th’ gang. No 
good, an’ drunk half th’ time an’ half drunk 
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th’ rest. Better come down an’ have some- 
thing,” invited the miner. 

“I'd shore like to, but I can’t letno gang 
get in that door,” replied the puncher. 

“Oh, that’s all right; I’leall my pardner 
down to keep house till yu gits back. He 
can hold her all right. Hey, Jake!” he 
called to’a man who was some hundred 
paces distant; “come down here an’ keep 
house till we gits back, will yu?” 

The man lumbered down to them and 
took possession as Hopalong and his newly 
found friend started for the town. 

They entered the “Miner’s Rest” and 
Hopalong fixed the room in his mind with 
one swift glance. Three men — and they 
looked like the crowd he had stopped the 
day before — were playing poker at a table 
near the window. Hopalong leaned with 
his back to the bar and talked, with the 
players always in sight. 

Soon the door opened and a bewhiskered, 
heavy-set man tramped in and, walking up 
to Hopalong, looked him over. 

“Huh,” he sneered, “‘yu are th’ gent with 
th’ festive guns that plugged Dan, ain’t 

ur” 

Hopalong looked him in the eyes and 
quietly replied: “An’ who th’ h—1 are 
yur” 

The stranger’s eyes blazed and his face 
wrinkled with rage as he aggressively 
shoved his jaw close to Hopalong’s face. 

“Yu runt, I’m a better man than yu 
even if yu do wear hair pants,” referring 
to Hopalong’s chaps. “Yu cow-wrastlers 
make me tired, an’ I’m goin’ to show yu 
that this town is too good for you. Yu 
can say it right now that yu are a ornery, 
game-le o 

Hopalong, blind with rage, smashed his 
insulter squarely between the eyes with 
all the power of his sinewy body behind 
the blow, knocking him in a heap under 
the table. Then he quickly glanced at the 
card players and saw a hostile movement. 
His gun was out in a flash and he covered 
the trio as he walked up to them. Never 
in all his life had he felt such a desire to 
kill. His eyes were diamond points of 
accumulated fury, and those whom he 
faced quailed before him. 

“Yu scum of th’ earth! 
draw! 





Draw, please, 
Pull yore guns an’ gimme my 


chance! Three to one, an’ I’ll lay my 
guns here,” he said, placing them on the 
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bar and removing his hands. “ ‘Nearer 
My God to Thee’ is purty appropriate 
fer yu just now! Yu seem to be a-scared 
of yore own guns. Git down on yore 
dirty knees an’ say good an’ loud that 
yu eats dirt! Shout out that yu are too 
currish to live with decent men,” he said, 
even-toned and distinct, his voice vibrant 
with passion as he took up his Colts. “Get 
down!” he repeated, shoving the weapons 
forward and pulling back the hammers. 

The trio glanced at each other, and all 
three dropped to their knees and repeated 
in venomous hatred the words Hopalong 
said for them. 

“Now git! An’ if I sees yu when I 
leaves I'll send yu after yore friend. I'll 
shoot on sight now. Git!’ He escorted 
them to the door and kicxed the last one 
out. 

His miner friend still leaned against the 
bar and looked his approval. 

“Well done, youngster! But yu wants 
to look out—that man,” pointing to the 
now groping victim of Hopalong’s blow, 
“is th’ marshal of this town. He or his pals 
will get yu if yu don’t watch th’ corners.” 

Hopalong walked over to the marshal, 
jerked him to his feet and slammed him 
against the bar. Then he tore the cheap 
badge from its place and threw it on the 
floor. Reaching down, he drew the mar- 
shal’s revolver from its holster and shoved 
it in its owner’s hand. 

“Yore th’ marshal of this place an’ it’s 
too good for me, but yore goin’ to pick up 
that tin lie,” pointing at the badge, ‘an’ 
yore goin’ to do it right now. Then yore 
goin’ to get kicked out of that door, an’ if 
yu stops runnin’ while | can see yu I'll fill 
yu so full of holes yu’ll catch cold. Yore 
a sumptious marshal, yu are! Yore th’ 
snortingest ki-yi that ever stuck its tail 
atween its laigs, yu are. Yu pop-eyed 
wall flower, yu wants to peep to yore- 
self or some papoose ’ll slide yu over th’ 
Divide so fast yu won’t have time to grease 
yore pants. Pick up that license-tag an’ 
let me see yu perculate so lively that yore 
back ’ll look like a ten-cent piece in five 
seconds. Flit!”’ 

The marshal, dazed and_ bewildered, 
stooped and fumbled for the badge. Then 
he stood up and glanced at the gun in his 
hand and at the eager man before him. He 
slid the weapon in his belt and drew his 
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hand across his fast-closing eyes. Cursing 
streaks of profanity, he staggered to the 
door and landed in a heap in the street from 
the force of Hopalong’s kick. Struggling 
to his feet, he ran unsteadily down the 
block and disappeared around a corner. 

The bartender, cool and unperturbed, 
pushed out three glasses on his treat: “I’ve 
seen yu afore, up in Cheyenne—’member? 
How’s yore friend Red?” he asked as he 
filled the glasses with the best the house 
afforded. 

“Well, shore ‘nuff! Glad to see yu, 
Jimmy! What yu doin’ away off here?” 
asked Hopalong, beginning to feel at home. 

“Oh, jest filterin’ round like. I’m aw- 
ful glad to see yu—this yere wart of a town 
needs siftin’ out. It was only last week | 
was wishin’ one of yore bunch ’ud show up 
—that ornament yu jest buffaloed shore 
raised th’ devil in here, an’ I wished I had 
somebody to prospect his anatomy for a 
lead mine. But he’s got a tough gang cir- 
culating with him. Ever hear of Dutch 
Shannon or Blinky Neary? They’s with 
him.” 

“Dutch Shannon? Nope,” he replied. 

“Bad eggs, an’ not a-carin’ how they gits 
square. Th’ feller yu salted yesterday was 
a bosom friend of th’ marshal’s, an’ he 
passed in his chips last night.” 

«So 3” 

“Yep. Bought a bottle of ready-made 
nerve an’ went to his own funeral. Aris- 
totle Smith was lookin’ fer him up in Chey- 
enne last year. Aristotle said he’d give 
a century fer five minutes’ palaver with 
him, but he shied th’ town an’ didn’t come 
back. Yu know Aristotle, don’t yu? He’s 
th’ geezer that made fame up to Poison 
Knob three years ago. He used to go to 
town ridin’ astride a log on th’ lumber 
flume. Made four miles in six minutes 
with th’ promise of a -ruction when he 
stopped. Once when he was loaded he 
tried to ride back th’ same way he came, an’ 
th’ first thing he knowed he was three miles 
farther from his supper an’ a-slippin’ down 
that valley like he wanted to go somewhere. 
He swum out at Potter’s Dam an’ it took 
him a day to walk back. But he didn’t 
make that play again, because he was fre- 
quently sober, an’ when he wasn’t he’d only 
stand off an’ swear at th’ slide.” 

“That’s Aristotle, all hunk. He’s th’ 
chap that used to play checkers with Dea- 
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con Rawlins. They used empty an’ 
loaded shells for men, an’ when they got a 
king they’d lay one on its side. Sometimes 
they’d jar th’ board an’ they’d all be kings 
an’ then they’d have a cussin’ match,” 
replied Hopalong, once more restored to 
good humor. 

“Why,” responded Jimmy, “he counted 
his wealth over twice by mistake an’ shore 
raised a howl when he went to blow it— 
thought he’d been robbed, an’ laid behind 
th’ houses fer a week lookin’ fer th’ feller 
that done it.” 

“I’ve heard of that cuss—he shore was 
th’ limit. What become of him?” asked 
the miner. 

“He ambled up to Laramie an’ stuck 
his head in th’ window of that joint by th’ 
plaza an’ hollered ‘Fire,’ an’ they did. He 
was shore a good feller, all th’ same,” 
answered the bartender. 

Hopalong laughed and started for the 
door. Turning around he looked at his 
miner friend and asked: “Comin’ along? 
I’m goin’ back now.” 

“Nope. Reckon I’ll hit th’ tiger a whirl. 
I’ll stop in when I passes.” 

“All right. So long,” replied Hopalong, 
slipping out of the door and watching for 
trouble. There was no opposition shown 
him, and he arrived at his claim to find 
Jake in a heated argument with another 
of the gang. 


“Here he comes now,” he said as Hopa- . 


long walked up. “Tell him what yu said 
to me.” 

“I said yu made a mistake,” said the 
other, turning to the cowboy in a half 
apologetic manner. 

“An’ what else?” insisted Jake. 

“Why, ain’t that all?” asked the claim- 
jumper’s friend in feigned surprise, wish- 
ing that he had kept quiet. 

“Well, | reckons it is if yu can’t back up 
yore words,” responded Jake in open con- 
tempt. 

Hopalong grabbed the intruder by the 
collar of his shirt and hauled him off the 
claim. ‘Yu keep off this, understand? | 
just kicked yore marshal out in th’ street, 
an’ I'll pay yu th’ next call. If yu rambles 
in range of my guns yu'll shore get in th’ 
way of a slug. Yu an’ yore gang wants to 
browse on th’ far side of th’ range or yu’ll 
miss a sunrise some mornin’. Scoot!” 

Hopalong turned to his companion and 


smiled. ‘What ’d he say?” he asked 
genially. 

“Oh, he jest shot off his mouth a little. 
They’s all no good. I’ve collided with 
lots of them all over this country. They 
can’t face a good man an’ keep their nerve. 
What ’d yu say to th’ marshal?” 

“T told,him what he was an’ threw him 
outen th’ street,” replied Hopalong. “In 
about two weeks we'll have a new marshal 
an’ he’ll shore be a dandy.” 

“Yes? Why don’t yu take th’ job yore- 
self? We're with yu.” 

“Better man comin’. Ever hear of Buck 
Peters or Red Connors of th’ Bar 20, 
Texas?” 

“Buck Peters? Seems to me I have. 
Did he punch fer th’ Tin-Cup up in Mon- 
tana, bout twenty years back?” 

“Shore! Him and Frenchy McAllister 
punched all over that country an’ they 
used to paint Cheyenne, too,” replied Hop- 
along, eagerly. 

“I knows him, then. I used to know 
Frenchy, too. Are they comin’ up here?” 

“Yes,” responded Hopalong, struggling 
with another can while waiting for the fire 
to catch up. “Better have some grub 
with me—don’t like to eat alone,”’ invited 
the cowboy, the reaction of his late rage 
swinging him to the other extreme. 

When their tobacco had got well started 
at the close of the meal and content had 
taken possession of them Hopalong laughed 
quietly and finally spoke: 

“Did yu ever know Aristotle Smith when 
yu was up in Montanar” 

“Did I! Well, me an’ Aristotle pros- 
pected all through that country till he got 
so locoed | had to watch him fer fear he’d 
blow us both up. He greased th’ fryin’ pan 
with dynamite one night, an’ we shore had 
to eat jerked meat an’ canned stuff all th’ 
rest of that trip. What made yu ask? Is 
he comin’ up too?” 

“No, I reckons not. Jimmy, th’ bar- 
tender, said that he cashed in up at Lara- 
mie. Wasn’t he th’ cuss that built that 
boat out there on th’ Arizona desert be- 
cause he was scared that a flood might 
come? Th’ sun shore warped that punt 
till it wasn’t even good for a hencoop.” 

“Nope. That was Sister-Annie Tomp- 
kins. He was purty near as bad as Aris- 
totle, though. He roped a puma up on th’ 
Sacramentos, an’ didn’t punch no more fer 
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three weeks. Well, here comes my pard- 
ner an’ | reckons I'll amble right along. If 
yu needs any referee or a side pardner in 
any ruction yu has only got to warble up 
my way. So long.” 

The next ten days passed quietly and on 
the afternoon of the eieventh Hopalong’s 
miner friend paid him a visit. 

“Jake recommends yore peaches,” he 
laughed as he shook Hopalong’s hand. 
“He says yu boosted another of that crowd. 
That bein’ so I thought | would drop in an’ 
say that they’re comin’ after yu to-night, 
shore. Just heard of it from yore friend 
Jimmy. Yu can count on us when th’ 
rush comes. But why didn’t yu say yu 
was a pard of Buck Peters’? Me an’ him 
used to shoot up Laramie together. From 
what yore friend James says, yu can handle 
this gang by yore lonesome, but if yu needs 
any encouragement yu make some sign an’ 
we'll help th’ event along some. They’s 
eight of us that ‘Il be waitin’ up to get th’ 
returns an’ we’re shore goin’ to be in 
range.” 

“Gee, it’s nice to run across a friend of 
Buck’s! Ain’t he a son-of-a-gun?” asked 
Hopalong, delighted at the news. Then, 
without waiting for a reply, he went on: 
“Yore shore square, all right, an’ | hates to 
refuse yore offer, but | got eighteen friends 
comin’ up an’ they ought to get here by to- 
morrow. Yu tell Jimmy to head them 
this way when they shows up an’ I’ll have 
th’ claim for them. There ain’t no use of 
yu fellers gettin’ mixed up in this. Th’ 
bunch that’s comin’ can clean out any 
gang this side of sunup, an’ | expects they'll 
shore be anxious to begin when they finds 
me eatin’ peaches an’ wastin’ my time 
shootin’ bums. Yu pass th’ word along to 
yore friends, an’ tell them to lay low an’ see 
th’ Arory Boerallis hit this town with its 
tailup. Tell Jimmy to do it up good when 

he speaks about me holdin’ th’ claim—I 
' likes to see Buck an’ Red fight when they’re 
good an’ mad.” 

The miner laughed and slapped Hopalong 
on the shoulder. “Yore all right, young- 
ster! Yore just like Buck was at yore age. 
Say now, I reckons he wasn’t a reg’lar 
terror on wheels! Why, I’ve seen him do 
more foolish things than any man I knows 
of, an’ I calculate that if Buck pals with 
yu there ain’t no water in yore sand. My 
name’s Tom Halloway,” he suggested. 
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“An’ mine’s Hopalong Cassidy,” was the 
reply. “I’ve heard Buck speak of yu.” 

“Has yu? Well, don’t it beat all how 
little this world is? Somebody allus turnin’ 
up that knows somebody yu knows. I’ll 
just amble along, Mr. Cassidy, an’ don’t 
yu be none bashful about callin’ if yu 
needs me. Any pal of Buck’s is my friend. 
Well, so long,” said the visitor as he strode 
off. Then he stopped and turned around. 
“Hey, mister!” he called. “They are goin’ 
to roll a fire barrel down agin yu from be- 
hind,” indicating by an outstretched arm 
the point from where it would start. “If 
it burns yu out I’m goin’ to take a hand 
from up there,” pointing to a cluster of 
rocks well to the rear of where the crowd 
would work from, ‘‘an’ I don’t care whether 
yu likes it or not,” he added to himself. 

Hopalong scratched his head and then 
laughed. Taking up a pick and shovel, he 
went out behind the cabin and dug a trench 
parallel with and about twenty paces 
away from the rear wall. Heaping the 
excavated dirt up on the near side of the 
cut, he stepped back and surveyed his 
labor with open satisfaction. “Roll yore 
fire barrel an’ be d ,’ he muttered. 
“Mebby she won’t make a bully light for 
pot shots, though,” he added, grinning at 
the execution he would do. 

Taking up his tools, he went up to the 
place from where the gang would roll the 
barrel, and made half a dozen mounds of 
twigs, being careful to make them very 
flimsy. Then he covered them with earth 
and packed them gently. The mounds 
looked very tempting from the view-point 
of a marksman in search of earthworks, and 
appeared capable of stopping any rifle ball 
that could be fired against them. Hopa- 
long looked them over critically and 
stepped back. 

“I'd like to see th’ look on th’ face of 
th’ son-of-a-gun that uses them for cover— 
won’t he be surprised?” and he grinned 
gleefully as he pictured his shots boring 
through them. Then he placed in the 
center of each a chip or a pebble or some- 
thing that he thought would show up well 
in the firelight. 

Returning to the cabin, he banked it up 
well with dirt and gravel, and tossed a few 
shovelfuls up on the roof as a safety valve 
to his exuberance. When he entered the 
door he had another idea, and fell to work 
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scooping out a shallow cellar, deep enough 
to shelter him when lying at full length. 
Then he stuck his head out of the window 
and grinned at the false covers with their 
prominent bull’s-eyes. 

“When that prize-winnin’ gang of ossi- 
fied idiots runs up agin these fortifica- 
tions they shore will be disgusted. I'll 
bet four dollars an’ seven cents they'll 
think their medicine-man’s no good. I| 
hopes that puff-eyed marshal will pick out 
that hump with th’ chip on it,” and he 
hugged himself in anticipation. 

He then cut down a sapling and fastened 
it to the roof and on it he tied his neck- 
kerchief, which fluttered valiantly and with 
defiance in the light breeze. ‘‘I shore hopes 
they appreciates that,” he remarked whim- 
sically, as he went inside the hut and closed 
the door. 

The early part of the evening passed in 
peace, and Hopalong, tired of watching in 
vain, wished for action. Midnight came, 
and it was not until half an hour before 
dawn that he was attacked. Then a noise 
sent him to a locphole, where he fired two 
shots at skulking figures some distance off. 
A fusillade of bullets replied; one of them 


ripped through the door at a weak spot. 


and drilled a hole in a can of the everlast- 
ing peaches. Hopalong set the can in the 
frying pan and then flitted from loophole 
to loophole, shooting quick and straight. 
Several curses told him that he had not 
missed, and he scooped up a finger of peach 
juice. Shots thudded into the walls of his 
fort in an unceasing stream, and, as it grew 
lighter, several whizzed through the loop- 
holes. He kept close to the earth and 
waited for the rush, and when it came sent 
it back minus two of its members. 

As he reloaded his Colts a bullet passed 
through his shirt sleeve and he promptly 
nailed the marksman. He looked out of 
a crack in the rear wall and saw the top of 
an adjoining hill crowned with spectators, 
all of whom were armed. Some time later 
he repulsed another attack and heard a 
faint cheer from his friends on the hill. 
Then he saw a barrel, blazing from end to 
end, roll out from the place he had so care- 
fully covered with mounds. It gathered 
speed and bounded over the rough ground, 
flashed between two rocks and leaped into 
the trench, where it crackled and roared in 
vain. 
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“Now,” said Hopalong, blazing at the 
mounds as fast as he could load and fire 
his Sharp's, “we'll just see what yu thinks 
of yore nice little covers.” 

Yells of consternation and pain rang out 
in a swelling chorus, and legs and arms 
jerked and flopped, one man, in his aston- 
ishment at the. shot that tore open his 
cheek, sitting up in plain sight of that 
marksman, who then killed him. Roars of 
rage floated up from the main body of the 
besiegers, and the discomfited remnant of 
barrel-rollers broke for real cover, Hopa- 
long picking off two in their flight. 

Then he stopped another rush from the 
front, made upon the supposition that he 
was thinking only of the second detach- 
ment. A hearty cheer arose from Tom 
Halloway and his friends, ensconced in 
their rocky position, and it was taken up 
by those on the hill, who danced and yelled 
their delight at the battle, to them more 
humorous than otherwise. 

This recognition of his prowess from men 
of the caliber of his audience made him feel 
good, and he grinned: “Gee, I’ll bet Hallo- 
way an’ his friend is shore itchin’ to get in 
this,” he murmured, firing at a head that 
was foolishly shown for an instant. ‘Got 
yu!” he exclaimed, scooping up more peach 
juice. “Wonder what Red ’Il say when 
Jimmy tells him—bet he’ll plow dust like 
a cyclone,” and Hopalong laughed, pic- 
turing to himself the satiation of Red’s 
anger. “Old red-headed son-of-a-gun,” 
murmured the cowboy affectionately, “he 
shore can fight.” 

As he squinted over the sights of his 
rifle his eye caught sight of a moving body 
of men as they cantered over the flats about 
two miles away. In his eagerness he for- 
got to shoot and carefully counted them. 
“Nine,” he grumbled. “Wonder what’s th’ 
matter?”’—fearing that they were not his 
friends. Then a second body numbering 
eight cantered into sight and followed the 
first. 

“Whoop! There’s th’ Red-head!” he 
shouted, dancing in his joy. “Now,” he 
shouted at the peach can joyously, “yu 
wait about thirty minutes an’ yu’ll shore 
reckon Hades has busted loose!” 

He grabbed up his Colts, which he kept 
loaded for repelling rushes, and recklessly 
emptied them into the bushes and between 
the rocks and trees, searching every likely 
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place for a human target. Then he slipped 
his rifle in a loophole and waited for good 


shots, having worked off the dangerous. 


pressure of his exuberance. 

Soon he heard a yell from the direction 
of the “Miner’s Rest,” and fell to jamming 
cartridges into his revolvers so that he 
could sally out and join in the fray by the 
side of Red. 

The thunder of madly pounding hoofs 
rolled up the trail, and soon a horse and 
rider shot around the corner and headed for 
the copse. Three more raced close behind, 
and then a bunch of six, followed by the 
rest, spread out and searched for trouble. 

Red, a Colt in each hand and hatless, 
stood up in his stirrups and sent shot after 
shot into the fleeing mob, which he could 
not follow on account of the nature of the 
ground. Buck wheeled and dashed down 
the trail again with Red a close second, the 
others packed in a solid mass and after them. 
At the first level stretch the newcomers 
swept down and hit their enemies, going 
through them like a knife through cheese. 
Hopalong danced up and down with rage 
when he could not find his horse, and had 
to stand and yell, a spectator. 

The fight drifted in among the buildings, 
where it became a series of isolated duels, 
and soon Hopalong saw panic-stricken 
horses carrying their riders out of the other 
side of the town. Then he went gunning 
for the man who had rustled his horse. 
He was unsuccessful and returned to his 
peaches. 

Soon the riders came up, and when they 
saw Hopalong shove a peach into his pow- 
der-grimed mouth they yelled their delight. 

“Yu old maverick! Eatin’ peaches like 


yu was afraid we’d git some!’ shouted Red 
indignantly, leaping down and running up 
to his pal as though to thrash him. 

Hopalong grinned pleasantly and fired 
a peach against Red’s eye. “I was savin’ 
that one for yu, Reddie,” he remarked, 
as he avoided Buck’s playful kick. “Yu 
fellers git to work an’ dig up some wealth 
—lI’m hungry.” Then he turned to Buck: 
“Yore th’ marshal of this town, an’ any 
son-of-a-gun what don’t like it had better 
write. Oh, yes, here comes Tom Hallo- 
way—’ member him?” 

Buck turned and faced the miner and 
his hand went out with a jerk. 

“Well, I’ll be locoed if I didn’t punch 
with yu on th’ Tin-Cup!” he said. 

“Yu shore did an’ yu was purty devilish, 
but that there Cassidy of yourn beats any- 
thing I ever seen.” 

“He’sa good kid,” replied Buck, glancing 
to where Red and Hopalong were quarrel- 
ing as to who had eaten the most pie in a 
contest held some years before. 

Johnny, nosing around, came upon the 
perforated and partially scattered piles of 
earth and twigs, and vented his disgust of 
them by kicking them to pieces. “Hey! 
Hoppy! Oh, Hoppy!” he called, “what 
are these things?” 

Hopalong jammed Red’s hat over that 
person’s eyes and replied: “Oh, them’s some 
loaded dice | fixed for them.” 

“Yu son-of-a-gun!” sputtered Red, as he 
wrestled with his friend in the exuberance 
of his pride. “Yu son-of-a-gun! Yu shore 
ought to be ashamed to treat ’em that 
way!” 

“Shore,” replied Hopalong. “But | 


ain’t!” 





—— 
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HE north wind flung itself wildly, 
viciously over the gray barrens; 
shrieking and whistling, it passed 

into the dark forests beyond. 

’ A lone figure, urging on his dog team, 
sometimes pushing the sledge behind them 
when the snow was soft, struggled slowly 
across the mournful distances. 

“Sacrée, Ah no get to de poste dees 
night,” he murmured. 

As though in answer to his words the 
dogs stopped, panting, their feet bleeding, 
their eyes half closed; worn out with the 
weight of their load and the killing softness 
of the snow. 

The man, Phiné Poleon, straightened up 
and looked about, while the wind tore at 
his clothes, bellowed in his ears and slung 
the biting drift over him. Everywhere 
loomed the solitude of the winter barrens; 
everywhere the snow flew along in tumbling 
clouds, ever and always the gale shrieked 
in gusts. The dogs had lain down together, 
creeping to one another that their warmth 
might keep off the fury of the storm. 

“Ah mus’ get to de fores’,”” Phiné said 
aloud, took up his whip and curled the 
thong about the tired brutes. 

“Allez! allez! Marse!” 

They got to their feet painfully and 
started on, he helping from the rear. 

At last, after hours of fighting against the 
whirling snow, he cametothe forest. Tall, 
black and grim the hemlock. and pine 
stood before him, their tops pirouetting 
wildly in the wind. 

In their shelter Poleon halted, built a 
lean-to, gathered some dry wood and light- 
ed his fire. The flames ate their red way 
speedily, and roared their heat to the cold- 
ness of the air. 

After supper he fed the dogs, rolled him- 
self in his rabbit-skin blanket and slept. 


It was nearly daylight when he woke, 
his mind roused to action by the feeling of 
the presence of something. He got up, 
started to call the dogs, when the gleam of 
a fire in the forest below arrested his voice. 

“Who’s dere?” he muttered 

In yellow lines of light that flickered and 
shone, the other fire gleamed warmly. His 
own had gone out. 

“Ah go see!” and he went, stealing from 
tree to tree, the sound of his feet crunching 
in the snow covered up by the noises of the 
angry night. 

By the brightly blazing fire were two 
figures close together, a man and a woman. 
Her face he could not see for the dancing 
shadows. 

“Dat ees Le Renard,” he whispered, 
recognizing an old comrade in the man. 
He was about to go forward when the wom- 
an rose and passed behind the other fig- 
ure. Poleon saw the flash of steel, but 
could not hear the groan. Hesaw the body 
roll over and twitch convulsively. 

“Bon Dieu, w’at you do?” he shouted, 
leaping on. The woman saw him coming 
and darted away in the blackness, seizing a 
pair of snowshoes that were near as she ran. 

“D—n you,” hecursed and tried tofollow. 
He stumbled and slipped, then stopped 
breathless. Only the impenetrable mass 
of trunks met his eyes, their branches flap- 
ping monotonously to and fro. 

“No can catch now,” and he went back 
to the wounded man. 

“Renard, wat ees?” he asked frantically, 
tearing open his friend’s capote and shirt. 
The latter opened his great black eyes for 
an instant. 

“‘Dat—you—Poleon?”’ 

“Si-—si,” the latter answered, trying to 
stop the flow of blood that reddened the 
snow. 
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“‘Ah’m—een —de— Pol—eece—dees— 
year; catch mans for steal, he—go—Stonee 
—Montaigne ;* dees girl—mak’ me t’ink— 
she—loove—me; she sistaire dat mans!” 
the voice finished. 

“Ah catch her sure!” Poleon screamed, 
seeing that his friend’s death was near. 
“‘W’at her name? no could see her, me.” 

The dying trapper gasped and gurgled a 
moment, ““W—g——”’ and died. 

The dead man in his arms, the glazing 
eyes looking unseeing into his, Poleon 
crouched, dazed, horror-stricken. As in a 
dream, old scenes, memories of trapping 
days together, days that were fraught with 
success sometimes, sometimes burdened 
with failure, but always hours of compan- 
ionship and a deep friendliness, passed be- 
fore his memory eyes. 

“‘An’ now,” he muttered sadly, “eet all 
feenesh forevaire.”” Then he stood up and 
took off his cap. ‘‘Bon Dieu, hear w’en 
Ah, Phiné Poleon, say dat Ah goin’ keel dat 
girl somtaim!” He looked up at the 
heavens. They were dull gray and black 
with the coming light. Clouds sped over 
in banks and hurrying rifts. Gloomy, for- 
bidding and cold they were. 

He picked up the dead man and carried 
him to where his dogs were waiting, curled 
up, asleep. On top of the load of fur he 
fastened the stiffening form. Without 
breakfast or even a thought of food he 
crackled his whip. 

“‘Allez—hoop!” 

The half light in the forest showed the 
drifts and piled-up masses of snow, and the 
dogs worked slowly along. Weaker and 
weaker their pulls at the load became, then 
they stopped, powerless to pull more. , 

“W’at Ahdo?” Phiné whispered, wiping 
the beads of sweat from his face. “Ah 
mus’ leave Renard or my skeens.” 

He stood long, hesitating between the 
body of his friend and the fur he had col- 
lected from his traps; these meant money 
and food to him. At last—‘Ah buree 
Renard,” and he fell to work. 

With his axe he dug through the snow 
and hacked at the frozen earth beneath, 
finally sinking a hole big enough for his pur- 
pose. Then he undid the lashings, lifted 
the dead man from the sledge, lowered him 
carefully, put back the earth, dragged the 
snow over the spot and stamped it down. 

*The penitentiary for the N. W. Provinces. 


Gravely he stood on it then, and said his 
Ave Maria twice, called to the team and 
turned away, tears in his eyes. 

At night he reached the Hudson Bay 
Company’s pest at Mistassiny and took his 
furs to the factor, receiving for them food 
and some money. 

“°Tis a good thing ye got a fair lot this 
time,” the Scotchman said as he examined 
the skins, “fur ye hae nae doun so well 
lately, Phin!” 

But the big French Canadian said noth- 
ing. 

For days he fought with himself as to 
whether he should tell of the murder he 
had seen committed, because the Post was 
asking for Le Renard, but he argued, “Ah 
no know dat w’man; dey no b’lief me; 
mabbe tink Ab keel Renard,” and he was 
silent. 

The knife that he had found in his 
friend’s back he kept. It was a peculiar 
blade, with a moose-horn handle and a 
blunted haft. He would take it out when 
he was alone in his tepee and look at it, 
moisture in his gaunt eyes. 

“Ef Ah onlee knew who deed dat!” he 
would whisper over and over again. 

Each night before he slept he solemnly 
repeated his vow to-kill the girl “som- 
taim,” and each day he watched every- 
thing and every one about the Post furtive- 
ly, but learned nothing. The questions 
about Le Renard faded away. 

“He mus’ ha’ lost hisself,” the factor 
said. 

But Poleon knew and- he chafed at his 
own powerlessness. All winter he worked 
on at his traps, and when spring came he 
had a good credit account at the store. 

“Ah goin’ be marry,” he announced 
abruptly one day to the factor. 

“Who?” the latter asked. 

“Wa-gush.” (Little Fox.) 

“She is a fox, too,”” and the Scotchman 
chuckled, “but I hae nae doubt ye can beat 
her well enou’ to keep her frae foxin’,” and 
he laughed aloud. ; 

**Ah loove her, dat all I know,” Poleon 
answered gravely and went out of the store. 

On a glorious June day, when the trees 
were green with springing life, and the air 
warm with the luxury of the coming short 
menths of heat, Poleon was married to Wa- 
gush, the little Indian girl he had grown to 
love, if a rough mastership with a passion- 
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Wa-Gush 


ate adoration besides can be called love. 
All the Post were there, and when the Jes- 
uit father pronounced his blessing, they 
cheered. 

Wa-gush and Phiné took up their home 
in a large, fine tepee that Poleon had 
built for the occasion. The girl was slim, 
but strong in body, muscular and active. 
Her face was of the Chippewa type, with 
long, slender nose, aloe eyes, high fore- 
head, straight black hair, tiny feet and 
hands. 

“Dieu, Ah loove you!” Poleon whispered 
softly to her one night as the little supper 
fire flamed and spluttered at their feet. 
She looked at him and her eyes narrowed 
more than ever. 

“‘An’ Ah loove you!” she answered soft- 
ly, tapping her beaded moccasins with a 
little stick. 

Poleon never beat her; on the contrary 
he carried the wood, built the fires, hauled 
the nets on the lake; in short, did every- 
thing that is usually done by the squaws 
—so much so that the Post laughed at 
him. 

“Ye do love her, don’t ye, Poleon?” the 
factor said one day sarcastically. 

“ Ah-hai” (yes), he answered. 

All this time of great happiness with the 
girl, the old sorrow for his friend was work- 
ing at his heart. He would sit by his fire, 
with her on the other side, and somberly 
dream, sometimes seeing the death picture, 
sometimes almost feeling Le Renard in his 
arms. 

Often he tried to tell her of his pain, but 
at each attempt the words stuck in his 
throat. No, he could not make her un- 
happy, especially because they both hoped 
for a child. Unseen he would take out the 
knife and gloomily handle it, wondering, 
praying that some time he might have his 
vengeance. 

The days passed on, one by one, each 
filled with its own particular happiness 
with Wa-gush, each bringing nearer the 
longed-for event. In the evenings, when 
his nets were hauled and the dogs fed, Po- 
leon would take her out on the lake in one of 
his birch-bark canoes and paddle quietly 
along the warm, dark shores, startling the 
deer from their feeding, and listening to the 
lonely hoot of owls. 

One night his sorrow was too great. 

“Chérie,” he said quietly. 
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“Ai?” she put her hand on his knee that 
rested on the canoe bottom. 

“Ah have beeg pain!” 

“Ai?” she said again, waiting. 

He drew out the knife from his bosom. 

“Dees kn’fe—” he began, when he 
heard the startled gasp, felt her shiver run 
over the canoe and looked up. In the 
moonlight her dusky face was white, and 
her eyes burned strangely at him. She 
controlled herself by a valiant effort. 

“Ar” 

A wild thought flashed across him, and 
he remembered, could hear the dying man’s 
attempt at aname: “W— g 

She was herself again. ‘‘Tell to me?” 

And he told her the story, watching, now 
that the iron was in his heart, with the keen- 
ness of a hound, but Wa-gush gave no 
further sign. 

“Dat too bad, Poleon,” she said when he 
finished, ‘‘ you mus’ fin’ dat girrl an’ keel!” 
Straight she looked at him and he stared 
back. No waver of an eyelid met his gaze. 

“You t’ink dat?” 

“Ai-hai” (yes), she answered steadily, 
and they went home. 

More days passed, but now they were 
fraught with double pain to Poleon. 

“Tt nocan be dat!” he would say to him- 
self when alone. 

At supper one night the blanket at the 
entrance was pushed aside and a great 
Indian came in. 

“Bo’ jou’, Poleon, bo’ jou’, sistaire, Ah 
comme f’om Stonee Montaigne, Ah’m free 
at las’!”” and he sat down. 

Poleon turned to the girl; she was 
watching him with a tense, hunted look. 

“Ah-h!” he whispered, and talked on 
gayly. 

She was lulled to carelessness, thinking 
he did not know, and when he suggested 
they go on the lake, the next evening, she 
got into the canoe quietly. 

The moon shone in all its glorious splen- 
dor, silvering the waters and causing the 
forest to appear as black lines. When at 
a distance from the Post, Poleon got out 
the old knife. 

“You keel Le Renard,” he said, with no 
anger in his voice, only an ineffable sorrow. 

“‘Non—non,” she answered, seeing the 
light in his eyes. 

“Ah say yes, an’ 
you!” 





Ah’m goin’ keel 
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She begged for mercy as he put the 
paddle down. , 

“T’inkof you’ petit,” she whispered then; 
he crawled over the thwart. 

“Ah am t’inken,” he said, and struck! 
The canoe trembled for an instant, then 
was quiet on the calm waters. 

He looked at her, dead at his feet, her 
little hands resting over the side. The 
knife was still in his hands. 


“Bon Dieu, Ah have keel lak’ Ah say, 
now Ah keel h’again.” 

He thrust at his own chest with a power- 
ful, heavy blow. “Adieu, Wa-gush, Ah al- 
way loove you,” he gasped as he fell, over- 
turning the canoe by his weight. 

The waters rolled away in sullen ripples 
after the splash; and the upturned canoe 
floated motionless and dark on the still, 
moonlit surface. 


PAN IN THE CATSKILLS 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


They say that he is dead, and now no more 
The reedy syrinx sounds among the hills, 
When the long summer heat is on the land. 
But | have heard the Catskill thrushes sing, 
And therefore am incredulous of death, 

Of pain and sorrow and mortality. 


In those blue cafions, deep with hemlock shade, 
In solitudes of twilight or of dawn, 


I have been rapt away from time and care 
By the enchantment of a golden strain 

As pure as ever pierced the Thracian wild, 
Filling the listener with a mute surmise. 


At evening and at morning | have gone 

Down the cool trail between the beech-tree boles, 
And heard the haunting music of the wood 
Ring through the silence of the dark ravine, 
Flooding the earth with beauty and with joy 
And all the ardors of creation old. 


And then within my pagan heart awoke 

Remembrance of far-off and fabled years 

In the untarnished sunrise of the world, 

When clear-eyed Hellas in her rapture heard 

A slow mysterious piping wild and keen 

Thrill through her vales, and whispered, “It is Pan!” 
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THE LONG LABRADOR TRAIL 


THE COMPACT WITH HUBBARD FULFILLED 


BY DILLON WALLACE 


FOREWORD 


ILLON WALLACE was sent to Labrador by THE OutiNG MaGazinE to finish 
the task undertaken by Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., and himself in 1904. Mr. Wallace 
succeeded not only in making the hard and perilous pilgrimage whose first 

attempt resulted in the lamentable death of his companion, but also pushed much 
farther into the northern wilderness over an unbeaten trail. Among the results of his 


brilliant and heroic expedition were: 


Traversing eight hundred miles of country unknown and unexplored. 

Making the first maps of much of this vast tract. 

Contributing new knowledge concerning the geology and flora of Labrador. 

Striking south on the return trip along an uncharted stretch of coast, a homeward trip 
of two thousand miles, with dog sleds and snowshoes. 

Living for almost a year in the northern wilderness, and, largely because of experience 
gained in his previous venture, returning in rugged health and without serious mishap of 


any kind. 


In the opinion of the Editor of this magazine, Mr. Wallace’s story, which will be 
published serially, is not only a virile and absorbing narrative of the great outdoors, 
but also a splendid record of American courage, endurance and heroism. 


“It’s always the way, Wallace! When 
a fellow starts on the long trail, he’s never 
willing to quit. It ‘Il be the same with 
you if you go with me to Labrador. When 
you come home, you'll hear the voice of 
the wilderness calling you to return, and it 
will lure you back again.” 

It seems but yesterday that Hubbard 
uttered those prophetic words as he and | 
lay before our blazing camp-fire in the snow- 
covered Shawangunk Mountains on that 
November night in the year 1901, and 
planned that fateful trip into the unex- 
plored Labrador wilderness which was to 
cost my dear friend his life, and both of 
us indescribable sufferings and hardships. 
And how true a prophecy it was! You who 
have smelled the camp-fire smoke; who 
have drunk in the pure forest air, laden 


with the smell of the fir tree; who have 
dipped your paddle into untamed waters, 
or climbed mountains, with the knowledge 
that none but the red man has been there 
before you; or have, perchance, had to 
fight the wilds and nature for your very 
existence; you of the wilderness brother- 
hood can understand how the fever of ex- 
ploration gets into one’s blood and draws 
one back again to the forests and the bar- 
rens in spite of resolutions to “‘go no more.” 

It was more than this, however, that 
lured me back to Labrador. There was 
the vision of dear old Hubbard as I so often 
saw him during our struggle through that 
rugged northland wilderness, wasted in 
form and ragged in dress, but always hope- 
ful and eager, his undying spirit and in- 
domitable will focused in his words to me, 
and | can still see him as he looked when 
he said them: 
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“The work must be done, Wallace, and 
if one of us falls before it is completed the 
other must finish it.” 

I went back to Labrador to do the work 
he had undertaken, but which he was not 
permitted to accomplish. His exhorta- 
tion appealed to me as a command from 
my leader—a call to duty. 

Hubbard had planned to penetrate the 
Labrador peninsula from Groswater Bay, 
following the old northern trail of the 
Mountaineer Indians from Northwest Riv- 
er Post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
situated on Groswater Bay, one hundred 
and forty miles inland from the eastern 
coast, to Lake Michikamau, thence through 
the lake and northward over the divide, 
where he hoped to locate the headwaters of 
the George River. 

It was his intention to pass down this 
river until he reached the hunting camps 
of the Nenenot or Nascaupee Indians, 
there witness the annual migration of the 
caribou to the eastern seacoast, which tra- 
dition said took place about the middle or 
latter part of September, and to be present 
at the “killing,” when the Indians, it was 
reported, secured their winter’s supply of 
provisions by spearing the caribou while the 
herds were swimming the river. The cari- 
bou hunt over, he was to have returned 
across country to the St. Lawrence or re- 
trace his steps to Northwest River Post, 
whichever might seem advisable. Should, 
however, the season be too far advanced 
to permit of a safe return, he was to have 
proceeded down the river to its mouth, 
at Ungava Bay, and return to civilization 
in winter-with dogs. 

The country through which we were to 


have traveled was to be mapped so far as- 


possible, and observations made of the 
geological formation and of the flora, and 
as many specimens collected as possible. 

This, then, Hubbard’s plan, was the plan 
which | adopted and which | set out to 
accomplish, when, in March, 1905, | finally 
decided to return to Labrador. 

Hubbard was the assistant editor of THE 
OuTinG MaGazine, and it was under the 
auspices of this magazine that his expe- 
dition two years before was undertaken, 
Therefore, when my decision was made to 
return to the North, I advised Mr. Caspar 
Whitney, editor of THe Outinc Maca- 
ZINE, in compliance with his request, made 


some time before, that, should I contem- 
plate another journey to Labrador, THE 
OuTiING MAGAzINE might be given an op- 
portunity to engage my services. The 
magazine gave me a free hand in the selec- 
tion of men and outfit, as well as in the 
method of conducting the expedition. The 
one injunction laid upon me was: 

“Come back yourself and bring back all 
your men. If you find the conditions are 
such that it is unsafe to go on, come back 
and try it again next year.” 

It was advisable to reach Hamilton Inlet 
with the opening of navigation and make 
an early start into the country, for every 
possible day of the brief summer would be 
needed for our purpose. 

It was, as | fully realized, no small 
undertaking. Many hundreds of miles of 
unknown country must be traversed, and 
over mountains and through marshes for 
long distances our canoes and outfit would 
have to be transported upon the backs of 


the men comprising my party, as pack 


animals cannot be used in Labrador. 
Through immense stretches of country 
there would be no sustenance for them, 
and, in addition to this, the character of 
the country itself forbids their use. 

The personnel of the expedition required 
much thought. I might with one canoe 
and one or two professional Indian pack- 
ers travel more rapidly than with men 
unused to exploration work, but in that 
case scientific research would have to be 
slighted. I, therefore, decided to sacri- 
fice speed to thoroughness and to take with 
me men who, even though they might not 
be physically able to carry the large packs 
of the professional voyageur, would in 
other respects lend valuable assistance to 
the work in hand. 

My projected return to Labrador was no 
sooner announced than numerous applica- 
tions came to me from young men anxious 
to join the expedition. After careful in- 
vestigation, | finally selected as my com- 
panions George M. Richards, of Columbia 
University, as geologist, and, to aid me in 
the topographical work, Clifford H. Eas- 
ton, of the School of Forestry at Biltmore, 
North Carolina (both residents of New 
York), and Leigh Stanton, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, a veteran of the Boer War, 
whom I had met at the lumber camps in 
Groswater Bay, Labrador, in the winter of 
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Pack ice on the Labrador coast. 


1903-1904, When he was installing the 
electric light plant in the large lumber mill 
there. 

It was desirable to have at least one 
Indian in the party as woodsman, hunter 
and general camp servant. For this posi- 
tion my friend, Frank H. Keefer, of Port 
Arthur, Ontario, recommended to me, and 
at my request engaged, Peter Stevens, a 
full-blood Ojibway Indian, of Grand Marais, 
Minnesota. “Pete” arrived in New York 
under the wing of the railway conductor 
during the last week in May. 


In the meantime I had devoted myself 
to the selection and purchase of our in- 
struments and general outfit. Everything 
must be purchased in advance—from ca- 
noes to repair kit—as my former experi- 
ence in Labrador had taught me. It may 
be of interest to mention the most im- 
portant items of outfit and the food sup- 
ply with which we were provided: Two 
canvas-covered canoes, one nineteen and 
one eighteen feet in length; one seven by 
nine ‘“A”’ tent, made of waterproof “bal- 
loon” silk; one tarpaulin, seven by nine 





“There were . . 


several women and children,” 
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“Behind it an Indian burying ground.” 


feet; folding tent stove and pipe; two 
tracking lines; three small axes; cooking 
outfit, consisting of two frying pans, one 
mixing pan and three aluminum kettles; 
an aluminum plate, cup and spoon for each 
man; one .33 caliber high-power Winches- 
ter rifle and two 44-40 Winchester car- 
bines (only one of these carbines was taken 
with us from New York, and this was in- 
tended as a reserve gun in case the party 
should separate and return by different 
routes. The other was one used by Stan- 
ton when previously in Labrador, and 


taken by him in addition to the regular 
outfit). One Remington double barrel 
12-gauge shotgun; two ten-inch barrel 
single shot .22 caliber pistols for par- 
tridges and small game; ammunition; 
tump-lines; three fishing rods and tackle, 
including trolling outfits; one three and 
one-half inch gill net; repair kit, includ- 
ing necessary material for patching ca- 
noes, clothing, etc.; matches, and a medi- 
cine kit. 

The following instruments were also 
carried: Three minimum registering ther- 





Indian women of the Post. 

















mometers; one anercid barometer which 
was tested and set for me by the United 
States Weather Bureau; one clinometer; 
one pocket transit; three compasses; one 
pedometer; one taffrail log; one pair bin- 
oculars; three No. 3A_ folding pocket 
kodaks, sixty rolls of films, each roll 
sealed in a tin can and waterproofed; six 
watches, two of which were adjusted to 
sidereal time, loaned the expedition by the 
Waltham Watch Company. 

Each man was provided with a sheath- 
knife and a waterproof match-box, and his 
personal kit containing a pair of blankets 
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Indians portaging canoes to the Old Camping Ground. 





“Indians that trade at this post.”’ 





and clothing was carried in a waterproof 
canvas bag. 

Our provision supply consisted of 268 
pounds of pork; 300 pounds of flour; 45 
pounds of corn-meal; 4 pounds of lentils; 
28 pounds of rice; 25 pounds of erbswurst; 
10 pounds of prunes; a few packages of 
dried vegetables; some beef bouillon tab- 
lets; 6 pounds of baking powder; 16 
pounds of tea; 6 pounds of coffee; 15 
pounds of sugar; 14 pounds of salt; a 
small amount of saccharin and crystallose, 
and 150 pounds pemmican. 

Everything likely to be injured by 
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water was packed in waterproof canvas 
bags. 

My friend Dr. Frederick A. Cook, of the 
Arctic Club, selected my medical kit, and 
instructed me in the use of its simple rem- 
edies. It was also upon the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Cook and others of my Arctic 
Club friends that | purchased the pemmi- 
can, which was designed as an emergency 
ration, and I may say here that one pound 
of pemmican, as our experience demon- 
strated, was equal to two or even three 
pounds of any other food that we carried. 

We had planned to go north from St. 
Johns on the Labrador mail-boat Virginia 
Lake, which, as | had been informed by 
the Reid-Newfoundland Company, was ex- 
pected to sail from St. Johns on her first 





throb of the engine my heart grew lighter. 
I was not thinking of the perils | was to 
face with my new companions in that land 
where Hubbard and | had suffered so 
much. The young men with me were 
filled with enthusiasm at the prospect of 
adventure in the silent and mysterious 
country for which they were bound. 


I] 


“When shall we reach Rigolet, Cap- 
tain?” 

“Before daylight, I hopes, sir, if the fog 
holds off, but there’s a mist settling, and if 
it gits too thick, we may have to come to.” 

Crowded with an unusual cargo of hu- 
manity, fishermen going to their summer 


“Tom Blake and his family come out to welcome us.” 


trip on or about June tenth. This made 
it necessary for us to leave New York. on 
the Red Cross Line steamer Rosalind, sail- 
ing from Brooklyn on May thirtieth; and 
when, at eleven-thirty that Tuesday morn- 
ing, the Rosalind cast loose from her wharf, 
we and our outfit were aboard, and our 
journey of eleven long months was begun. 
As | waved farewell to our friends ashore 
I recalled that other day two years be- 
fore, when Hubbard and I had stood on 
the Silvia’s deck, and | said to myself: 
“Well, this, too, is Hubbard’s trip. His 
spirit is with me. It was he, not I, who 
planned this Labrador work, and if I succeed 
it will be because of him and his influence.” 
1 was glad to be away. With every 


work on “The Labrador” wifh their ac- 
companying tackle and household goods, 
meeting with many vexatious delays in 
discharging the men and goods at the 
numerous ports of call, and impeded by 
fog and wind, the mail-boat Virginia Lake 
had been much longer than is her wont on 
her trip “down north.” 

It was now June twenty-first. Six days 
before (June fifteenth), when we boarded 
the ship at St. Johns we had been informed 
that the steamer Harlow, with a cargo for 
the lumber mills at Kenemish, in Gros- 
water Bay, was to leave Halifax that very 
afternoon. She could save us a long and 
disagreeable trip in an open boat, ninety 
miles up Groswater Bay, and I had hoped 
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that we might reach Rigolet in time to 
secure a passage for myself and party from 
that point. But the Harlow had no ports 
of call to make, and it was predicted that 
her passage from Halifax to Rigolet would 
be made in four days. 

I had no hope now of reaching Rigolet 
before her, nor of finding her there, and, 
resigned to my fate, I left the captain on 
the bridge and went below to my state- 
room to rest until daylight. Some time in 
the night | was aroused by some one say- 
ing: 

“We're at Rigolet, sir, and there’s a ship 
at anchor close by.” 

Whether I had been asleep or not, | was 
fully awake now, and found that the cap- 
tain had come to tell me of our arrival. 


i ae 


We had to wait but a moment, however, 
for the information. The small boat was 
already alongside, and John Groves, a 
Goose Bay trader and one of my friends of 
two years before, clambered aboard and 
had me by the hand. 

“I’m glad to see you, sir; and how is 
your” 

Assuring thim that I was quite well, | 
asked the name of the other ship. 

“The Harlow, sir, an’ she’s goin’ to 
Kenemish with daylight.” 

“Well, I must get aboard of her then, 
and try to get a passage up. Is your flat 
free, John, to take me aboard of her?” 

“Yes, sir. Step right in, sir. But | 
thinks you’d better go ashore, for the 
Harlow’s purser’s ashore. If you can’t get 





“The first rapid.” 


The fog had held off and we had done much 
better than the captain’s prediction. Hur- 
rying into my clothes, | went on deck, from 
which, through the slight haze that hung 
over the water, I could discern the lights 
of a ship, and beyond, dimly visible, the 
old familiar line of Post buildings showing 
against the dark spruce-covered hills be- 
hind, where the great silent forest begins. 

All was quiet save for the thud, thud, 
thud of the oarlocks of a small boat ap- 
proaching our ship and the dismal howl of 
a solitary “husky” dog somewhere ashore. 
The captain had preceded me on deck, and 
in answer to my inquiries said he did not 
know whether the stranger at anchor was 
the Harlow or not, but he thought it was. 


passage on the Harlow my schooner’s here 
doing nothin’ while | goes to St. Johns for 
goods, and I’ll have my men run you up 
to Nor’west River.” 

I thanked him and lost no time in going 
ashore in his boat, where I found Mr. James 
Fraser, the factor, and received a hearty 
welcome. In Mr. Fraser’s office I found 
also the purser of the Harlow, and | quickly 
arranged with him for a passage to Kene- 
mish, which is ninety miles up the inlet, 
and just across Groswater Bay (twelve 
miles) from Northwest River Post. The 
Harlow was to sail at daylight and I at 
once returned to the mail-boat, called the 
boys and, with the help of the Virginia's 
crew and one of their small boats, we 
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were transferred, bag and baggage, to the 
Harlow. 

Owing to customs complications the 
Harlow was later than expected in leaving 
Rigolet, and it was evening before she 
dropped anchor at Kenemish. | went 
ashore in the ship’s boat and visited again 
the lumber camp “cook-house”’ where Dr. 
Hardy and I lay ill through those weary 
winter weeks, and where poor Hardy died. 
Hardy was the young lumber company 
doctor who treated my frozen feet in the 
winter of 1903-1904. Here I met Fred 
Blake, a Northwest River trapper. Fred 
had his flat, and I engaged him to take a 
part of our luggage to Northwest River. 
Then I returned to the ship to send the 
boys ahead with the canoes and some of our 
baggage, while I waited behind to follow 
with Fred and the rest of the kit in his 
flat a half hour later. 

Fred and | were hardly a mile from the 
ship when a heavy thunder-storm broke 
upon us, and we were soon drenching wet 
—the baptism of our expedition. This 
rain was followed by a dense fog and 
early darkness. On and on we rowed, and 
1 was berating myself for permitting the 
men to go on so far ahead of us with the 
canoes, for they did not know the way and 
the fog had completely shut out the lights 
of the Post buildings, which otherwise 
would have been visible across the bay for 
a considerable distance. 

Suddenly through the fog and darkness, 
from shoreward, came a “Hello! Hello!” 
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William Ahsini’s map of the route to Lake Michikamau. 


We answered, and heading our boat toward 
the sound of continued “Hellos,’”’ found 
the men, with the canoes unloaded and 
hauled ashore, preparing to make a night 
camp. I joined them and, launching and 
reloading the canoes again, with Richards 
and Easton in one canoe and Pete and | 
in the other, we followed Fred and Stan- 
ton, who preceded us in the row-boat, keep- 
ing our canoes religiously within ear-shot 
of Fred’s thumping oarlocks. Finally the 
fog lifted, and not far away we caught a 
glimmer of lights at the French Post. All 
was dark at the Hudson Bay Post across 
the river when at last our canoes touched 
the sandy beach and we sprang ashore. 

What a flood of remembrances came 
to me as | stepped again upon the old 
familiar ground! How vividly I remem- 
bered that June day two years before, when 
Hubbard and | had first set foot on this 
very ground and Mackenzie had greeted 
us so cordially! And also that other day 
in November when, ragged and starved, | 
came here to tell of Hubbard, lying dead 
in the dark forest beyond! The same dogs 
that | had known then came running to 
meet us now, the faithful fellows with 
which I began that sad funeral journey 
homeward over the ice. | called some of 
them by name—* Kumalik,” “ Bo’sun,” 
“Captain,” “Tinker,’—and they pushed 
their great heads against my legs and, | 
believe, recognized me. 

It was nearly two o'clock in the morning. 
We went immediately to the Post house 
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From left to right—Wallace, Easton, Richards, Stanton, ‘Pete’ 


and roused out Mr. Stuart Cotter, the 
agent (Mackenzie is no longer there), and 
received from him a royal welcome. He 
called his Post servant and instructed him 
to bring in our things, and while we changed 
our dripping clothes for dry ones, his house- 
keeper prepared a light supper. It was 
five o'clock in the morning when I retired. 

In the previous autumn | had written 
Duncan McLean, one of the four men who 
came to my rescue on the Susan River, that 
should I ever come to Labrador again and 
be in need of a man I would like to engage 
him. Cotter told me that Duncan had 
just come from his trapping path and was 
at the Post kitchen, so when we had fin- 
ished breakfast, at eight o’clock that morn- 
ing, | saw Duncan and, as he was quite 
willing to go with us, I arranged with him 
to accompany us a short distance into the 
country to help us pack over the first port- 
age and to bring back letters. 

He expressed a wish to visit his father 
at Kenemish before starting into the coun- 
try, but promised to be back the next 
evening ready for the start on Monday 
morning, the twenty-sixth, and | consent- 
ed. I knew hard work was before us, and 
as I wished all hands to be well rested 
and fresh at the outset, | felt that a couple 
of days’ idleness would do us no harm. 

Some five hundred yards east of Mr. 
Cotter’s house is an old, abandoned mission 
chapel, and behind it an Indian burying 
ground. The cleared space of level ground 
between the house and chapel was, for a 
century or more, the camping ground of 
the Mountaineer Indians who come to the 
Post each spring to barter or sell their furs. 
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and Duncan. 


In the olden time there were nearly a hun- 
dred families of them, whose hunting- 
ground was that section of country be- 
tween Hamilton Inlet and the Upper George 
River. 

These people now, for the most part, 
hunt south of the inlet and trade at the St. 
Lawrence Posts. The chapel was erected 
about 1872, but ten years ago the Jesuit 
missionary was withdrawn, and since then 
the building has fallen into decay and ruin, 
and the crosses that marked the graves in 
the old burying grounds have been broken 
down by the heavy winter snows. It was 
this withdrawal of the missionary that 
turned the Indians to the southward where 
priests are more easily found. The Moun- 
taineer Indian, unlike the Nascaupee, is 
very religious, and must, at least once a 
year, meet his father-confessor. The old 
camping ground, since the abandonment 
of the mission, has lain lonely and de- 
serted, save for three or four families who, 
occasionally in the summer season, come 
back again to pitch their tents where their 
forefathers camped and held their annual 
feasts in the old days. 

Competition between the trading com- 
panies at this point has raised the price of 
furs to such an extent that the few fami- 
lies of Indians that trade at this Post are 
well-to-do and very independent. There 
were two tents of them here when we ar- 
rived—five men and several women and 
children. | found two of my old friends 
there—John and William Ahsini. They 
expressed pleasure in meeting me again, 
and a lively interest in our trip. With 
Mr. Cotter acting as interpreter, John made 
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for me a map of the old Indian trail from 
Grand Lake to Seal Lake and William, 
a map to Lake Michikamau and over the 
height of land to the George River, indi- 
cating the portages and principal inter- 
vening lakes as they remembered them. 

Seal Lake is a large lake expansion of the 
Nascaupee River, which river, it should be 
explained, is the outlet of Lake Michikamau 
and discharges its waters into Grand Lake 
and through Grand Lake into Groswater 
Bay. Lake Michikamau, next to Lake 
Mistasinni, is the largest lake in the Labra- 
dor peninsula, and from eighty to ninety 
miles in length. Neither John nor William 
had been to Lake Michikamau by this 
route since they were young lads, but they 
told us that the Indians, when traveling 
very light without their families, used to 
make the journey in twenty-three days. 

During my previous stay in Labrador 
one Indian told me it could be done in ten 
days, while another, that Indians traveling 
very fast would require about thirty days. 
It is difficult to base calculations upon in- 
formation of this kind. But I was sure 
that, with our comparatively heavy outfit, 
and the fact that we would have to find the 
trail for ourselves, we should require at 
least twice the time of the Indians, who 
know every foot of the way as we know our 
familiar city streets at home. 

They expressed their belief that the old 
trail could be easily found, and assured us 
that each portage, as we asked about it 
in detail, was a “‘miam potagan” (good 
portage), but at the same time expressed 
their doubts as to our ability to cross the 
country safely. 

In fact, it has always been the Indians’ 
boast, and I have heard it many times, that 
no white man could go from Groswater Bay 
to Ungava alive without Indians to help 
him through. “Pete” was a Lake Supe- 
rior Indian and had never runa rapid in his 
life. He was only a young fellow, and 
these Indians evidently had little faith in 
his ability to see us through, and none of 
them believes that a white man can find 
his way alone. 

I made John and William gifts of “stem- 
mo” (tobacco) to put them in good humor, 
and then endeavored, with Mr. Cotter’s as- 
sistance, to engage William to bring his 
canoe and go with us as far as Seal Lake, 
but it was no part of William’s plan to 
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carry packs over hot portages. His sea- 
son’s work was finished and he was to have 
a lazy summer in camp, and even my 
liberal offers of reward were not sufficient 
to move him. It is impossible to engage 
Groswater Bay Indians to guide you. They 
are hunters, not guides. However, I was 
glad to have their crude maps, as | hoped 
these would be of some assistance to us in 
locating the long unused trail. Of how 
much assistance they really were | shall 
leave the reader to judge for himself as he 
travels with us through the northward 
wastes. 

During the day Allen Goudy and Donald 
Blake, the two older members of the party 
that came to my rescue in the Susan Val- 
ley in 1903, called upon me and offered 
to go with me as far as Seal Lake, should | 
desire more help; but with Duncan en- 
gaged I could not well use more men, 
as we had but two canoes, and therefore, 
with regret, | declined their kind offers of 
assistance. 

It was not until the afternoon of the 
twenty-sixth (Monday) that Duncan re- 
turned from Kenemish and presented him- 
self, and I decided to start at once and 
paddle to the “‘rapid” three miles above, 
where we would spend the night with Tom 
Blake and his family in their snug little log 
cabin, and be ready for an early start up 
Grand Lake on the morrow. It was Tom 
that headed the little party sent by me up 
the Susan Valley to bring to the post Hub- 
bard’s body in March, 1904; and it was 
through his perseverance, Joyalty and hard 
work at the time that | finally succeeded 
in recovering the body. Tom’s daughter, 
Lillie, was Mackenzie’s little housekeeper, 
who showed me so many kindnesses then. 
The whole family, in fact, were very good 
to me during those trying days, and | 
count them among my true and loyal 
friends. 

We had supper with Cotter, who sang 
some Hudson’s Bay songs, Richards sang a 
jolly college song or two, Stanton a ‘“‘clas- 
sic,” and then all who could sing joined in 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 

My thoughts were of another day, two 
years before, when Hubbard, so full of 
hope, had begun this same journey—of the 
sunshine and fleecy clouds and beckoning 
fir-tops, and | wondered what was in store 
for us now. 


(To be continued.) 
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Charles Ruberl—starting from scratch. 


SPEED SWIMMING 


THE THREE 


BY L. DE 


RECOGNIZED METHODS 


B. HANDLEY 
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HE evolution of the swimming 
stroke has been so closely allied 
with the history of racing as to 

have left the impression in the mind of the 
average individual that the so-called “‘speed 
strokes” are adapted to competition only, 
and not at all practical for pleasure swim- 
ming and bathing. 

No more erroneous belief could be en- 
tertained. In the development of the 
stroke the object in view has ever been the 
finding of a set of movements which would 
enable one to obtain the greatest possible 
speed with the least expenditure of power. 
The up-to-date strokes, far from being too 
punishing for the ordinary mortal, are 
what he needs to properly enjoy swim- 
ming. The same amount of application 
which is necessary to master the breast 
stroke will enable one to learn the more 
modern methods which insure more speed 
and less exertion. 

Only three strokes are now recognized 
as standards: the side, the trudgeon and 
the crawl. All three are taught the world 
over much in the same manner and may 
be classed as distinct types. The side 
stroke is gradually disappearing and might 
well be termed obsolete, were it not that 


many good coaches teach it as a stepping 
stone to the trudgeon and find the system 
highly satisfactory. 

The belief generally held that to acquire a 
speed stroke one must master the breast 
stroke first, is incorrect. As a matter of 
fact, the leg actions used in the various 
strokes are so very unlike as to make it 
much more sensible to start right in on the 
one that has to be learned. Those who 
have had experience in coaching will readily 
understand the reason of this. It is far 
easier to teach a novice than to make an 
old timer change his method, for in the 
former case one has but to teach, while in 
the latter one has to correct first and then 
teach. 

Whether a man be a swimmer or not, in 
taking up a new stroke he should begin 
with the leg movement only. In the side 
stroke it is called the scissor kick. To ac- 
quire it find a place with water at least three 
feet in depth, where you can use either a 
stationary or a floating support. Take 
hold of this support and let your body rest 
on the water, on its side, with legs straight 
and well together and feet as if standing 
on tiptoe. Choose the side that feels most 
comfortable. Now proceed to open the 
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legs very slowly, not frog fashion, but front 
and back, as in walking. The upper should 
be brought forward almost straight, the 
under, back, bent to a kneeling position. 
When they are about two feet apart snap 
sharply together. 

The faults to be obviated are: bending 
of the upper knee; opening the legs too 
wide or too fast, and turning the feet up, 
instead of down. In each of these faults a 
large resisting surface is presented to the 
water, which naturally retards speed. Suf- 
ficient time should be spent at the kick to 
acquire it thoroughly, then the arm 
can be started. 

The position of the body is unchanged. 
Lie on your side, with body and legs in 
a straight line; both arms _perpendic- 
ularly over your head and the palms 
turned slightly away from the face. 
Bring upper arm down smartly, keeping 
it rigid at elbow and wrist, palm of 
hand open, fingers well together. Carry 
it through the water just below the sur- 
face, describing a semicircle to end at 
the thigh, then bend arm at the elbow 
and bring it forward well above water, 
until it is straight before you in the orig- 
inal position. The under arm should 
be started when the upper one is just 
about through with its stroke, and 
should be brought down with force, 
almost parallel to it, so that at the 
finish it brushes the lower thigh; then 
it is bent at the elbow like the other 
and brought forward just below the 
surface. The upper arm should rest 
on the water, at full reach, while the 
under one recovers, until it is at the 
height of the head. 

The principal faults to be obviated are: 
reaching with the right arm in front of the 
left shoulder, and vice versa, as this propels 
the body in zig-zag fashion; bending the 
elbow while pulling, as it lessens the lever- 
age and occasions loss of power; and hit- 
ting the water with hand or arm on the re- 
covery, as it retards progress. 

The action of the arms, in the side stroke, 
entails a rolling motion of the body which 
buries the face at every stroke. This ne- 
cessitates an artificial way of breathing 
which has to be learned before the stroke 
can be swum properly. It is advisable to 
make a special study of it. Air should be 
inhaled through the mouth as the upper 


arm is being brought down, and should be 
exhaled through the nostrils, under water, 
while the under arm goes forward. Some 
find this impossible, even after long prac- 
tice, and breathe in and out through the 
mouth during the short period that the 
face is above water, but if one can acquire 
the other way it is far the best. 

The legs should be opened very slowly 
just as the under arm starts its recovery; 
they should be snapped together when the 
upper arm is in the middle of its stroke. 
If properly timed the side stroke gives a 





. M. Daniels—an exponent of the trudgeon, and an 


international winner at the Olympic Games. 


clean, even progress, without a break or a 
check. 

Let us recapitulate: Upper arm first; 
inhale while this arm is being snapped 
downward; legs fall in as the arm finishes; 
under arm follows immediately afterward; 
legs open slowly during recovery of under 
arm; air exhaled at the same time. 

In learning the trudgeon the swimmer 
lies flat on the water, face downward, body 
straight, arms at full length above head 
and perpendicular to shoulders, hands 
open, palms downward, legs straight and 
well together, toes pointing down. As 
most men find it more comfortable to swim 
on the left side (right side up), let us take 
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the stroke that way. To swim on the 
right, one has but to reverse the order of 
instructions. 

Catch the water hard, with your right 
hand slightly curved inward at the wrist, 
and as you do so roll sufficiently on your 
left side to bring your mouth above water 


for a breath of air. Bring the arm down 
just below the surface and almost parallel 
to it, until it touches the thigh, then bend 
it at the elbow and carry it forward cleanly, 
well above the water until it is on the full 
reach again. 

The left arm may be brought down either 
like in the side stroke (parallel to the right 
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ence between the two lies in the recovery 
of the under arm, though of course this 
difference entails slight changes in the 
position of the body and in. other details. 

The third and most recent of strokes, 
the crawl, while taught in the same man- 
ner pretty nearly everywhere, seems to take 
on much of the individuality of the swim- 
mer as he becomes proficient, and this has 
led many of our experts to believe that we 
have only found a type, out of which sev- 
eral distinct varieties will be evolved as 
we know it better. 

The present method of instruction is to 
start the swimmer with body flat on the 





The side stroke—showing the scissor kick. 


one) or well out to the left, just below the 
surface. Distance swimmers usually af- 
fect the former method, sprinters the lat- 
ter. As the left arm comes out of water, 
the body returns to its original position, 
flat on its face, so as to enable the left arm 
to be brought forward clear of the water, 
and remains so, until the arm is near the 
full reach, when the right arm again starts 
on its downward course. 

The same kick that is used in the side 
stroke, the scissor kick, is used in the trud- 
geon, and the entire timing of the two 
strokes is identical. The only real differ- 


water, as in the trudgeon, and to make 
him keep that way as much as possible, 
twisting his head only, instead of the whole 
body, to take breath. The arms, how- 
ever, are not held out at full length, but 
rest on the water slightly bent at the el- 
bow, the hands at the height of the head. 
They are brought down with force until near 
the hip and then shot swiftly forward again 
without any pause. Their action is alter- 
nate, and as the orbit described is shorter 
than in the trudgeon, the time is naturally 
faster. In sprinting the “crawler” only 
breathes at every second or third stroke. 

















The leg action can hardly be character- 
ized as a kick; it is merely an up-and- 
down thrash of the lower part of the legs 
from the knee. To acquire it, lie on the 
water as told above, with legs straight but 
not rigid, and toes pointing downward. 
Now move them up and down alternately, 


Answering the roll-call. 





so that they almost brush each other, hav- 
ing care to keep the upper part of the leg 
rigid. The movement should be from the 
knee down. At their widest spread the feet 
should not be more than sixteen or eighteen 
inches apart. Their speed may vary accord- 
ing to the distance one is to travel. 





Waiting for the start. 
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In Australia the legs are made to keep 
time with the arms, but in America it has 
been found more satisfactory to make the 
two movements absolutely independent of 


each other. Some of our fastest men seem 
to use their legs simply to keep them from 
sinking. Harmony of movement in the 
crawl can only be acquired with practice. 
Each man has so much individuality that 
general rules cannot be given. 

In all that I have said above I have had 
in mind the great majority of men who 
swim only for pleasure and exercise, and 
who have no thought of competing. Never- 
theless, let me assure the prospective com- 
petitor that he will have to take up the 
preliminary work in the very same manner. 
I will here add a little advice that may help 
him in his racing career. 

First of all, let me recommend to him 
not to attempt any fast work until he has 
mastered the stroke thoroughly. A few 
months devoted to practice will not lose 
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him many prizes, and success will amply 
make up for them later. 

Most beginners consider racing a matter 
of strength and training only. They will 
work away at the fifty yards without a 
thought to form until they have mastered 
enough speed to enter a novice race, and 
they begin their competitive career with no 
other preparation. What is the result? 
They win, eventually, and continue with 
their incorrect methods, never rising above 
the mediocrity of sprinters and, of course, 
never being able to negotiate the distances 
at all. 

It is form that counts in swimming, and 
without it even the most favored by nat- 
ure cannot attain proficiency. Punishing 
time trials should be scrupulously avoided 
while one is learning a stroke. The temp- 
tation is great to find out how fast one is 
going and what progress one has made, 
but the swimmer should reflect that form 
departs rapidly as the muscles get tired, 





The side stroke in action. 








and then faults are accentuated and gradu- 
ally become permanent. Salt water is pref- 
erable to fresh to learn in. It has more 
buoyancy and, as .can readily be under- 
stood, the less effort required to keep afloat, 
the more energy left to devote to form. 
In racing, the dive and the turn are de- 
tails of great importance. A good dive 
will give from one to three yards over a 
bad one, and it is calculated that an expert 
turner gains about a second at each turn. 
This, incidentally, accounts for our indoor 
records, made over a short course, being so 
much faster than the outdoor ones, made 
over long courses. To dive properly, try 
to strike the water on a slant, with head 
erect and arms well up, so as to just skim 
the water and remain on top, ready for 
the first stroke as soon as the body begins 
to lose its impetus. Do not use the legs 


until the second arm stroke. 

To turn effectively the swimmer should 
calculate the length of his strokes in ap- 
proaching the wall so as to reach it with 
his upper arm extended above the head. 





The trudgeon in action. 





As soon as the hand touches, it is placed 
so as to get a purchase, and the body is 
swung around, following the direction of 
the arm, until the feet come in contact with 
the wall. Then the under arm gives a 
short, backward stroke so as to force the 
body back until the knees are well bent, 
the arms are brought quickly above the 
head, the legs are shot out hard, giving one 
a good shove-off, and the arms are set in 
motion again just as the body begins to 
slow up. As in starting, no kick wants to 
be taken until the second stroke. 

To seek the origin of the various strokes 
would mean to take up the history of 
swimming from its birth, for each is but a 
phase of a continuous evolution. And at 
that, history is not very clear on the time 
and author of the various phases. The 
side stroke in its present form was first in- 
troduced to the public by Joey Nuttall, an 
Englishman, who for many years was con- 
sidered the best all ’round swimmer in the 
world. He it was who, with the help of 
J. H. Tyers, another celebrity, is supposed 
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to have discovered the scissor kick. They 
adapted it to the arm stroke then used by 
champion Horace Davenport, the origi- 
nator of the single overarm, and evolved 
the side stroke. It had a long life in Eng- 
land, and some of the fast men swim it to 
this day. Nuttall, who still holds some 
world’s records, never knew any other. 

In America the side has had several 
famous exponents. Donald Reeder, a 
many-time champion and record holder, 
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other Englishman, who gave it his name. 
Although he is looked upon as the inven- 
tor, it is no secret that he copied it from 
the Indians of South America. He did 
excellent work with it and won many good 
races, but it was left to an Australian, 
Alfred Holmes, of Balmain, to make it 
famous. He used it in establishing his 
world’s record of 1 minute 02.2-5 seconds 
for the hundred yards. 

At the time of its appearance the trudg- 





In the wake of the ‘‘crawl.” 


was one of them, as was Fred Wenck, who 
won the mile championship twice in suc- 
cession with it, establishing new figures for 
the distance each time. Joseph Spencer, 
winner of the indoor mile championship 
last February, used it in that race and so 
did Brewer, the great California swimmer, 
in making all his records. Until a few 
years ago the side was the only racing 
stroke we knew of. 

The trudgeon, which superseded it, was 
brought to light by one Trudgeon, an- 


eon was condemned as too punishing for a 
distance stroke. Fred Lane, a country- 
man of Holmes’s, decided that it was not 
and set out to prove it. This he did and 
to him is given credit for the improvement 
of the scissor kick. Previously, the upper 
leg was drawn up bent until the knee al- 
most touched the chin, thus killing abso- 
lutely the momentum of the body. Lane 
modified it by straightening out the leg 
and decreasing the width of the kick. The 
success of the innovation is vouched for by 
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his records. Not only did he bring the 
one hundred-yard figures down to 59 3-5 
seconds, but he used the trudgeon for all 
distances up to the mile, proving the fallacy 
of the belief that it was a sprinting stroke 
only. 

In America the trudgeon did not become 
known until about 1900. To its appear- 
ance are probably due the sterling per- 
formances of E. C. Schaeffer. Not only 
did he win all five of the classic national 
championships of 1902 with it, but he tore 
down every record in sight, proving him- 
self the best all ’round swimmer America 
had ever. produced. 

After Schaeffer came Harry Lemoyne, 
of the Brookline Swimming Club, who 
covered one hundred yards in 61 2-5 sec- 
onds with it and gave rise to the hope that 
we would soon overtake England in the 
sprints. Next was Charles Ruberl, of the 
New York Athletic Club, who took almost 
every championship in 1903; and finally 
his clubmate, C. M. Daniels, who may well 
be looked upon as the best American ex- 
ponent of the trudgeon. Althoygh Daniels 
now uses the crawl for sprinting he has made 
most of his records with the trudgeon, and 
from a hundred yards to a mile no standards 
were proof against him while he swam it. 

And now to the crawl, the stroke of the 
future. It had a peculiar origin and is 
really the fruit of chance, rather than of 
study. Some years ago a fifty-yard race 
was arranged at Sydney, N. S. W., be- 
tween Tums Cavill, a member of the fa- 
mous family of swimmers, and Syd. Davis. 
To equalize the chances Cavill had agreed 
to swim with legs tied. Notwithstanding 
this, he won easily, only to go down {fo de- 
feat, later, after his feet had been untied. 
This led to a deal of comment, of course, 
until some time trials demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt that Tums could really swim 
fifty yards faster without the use of his legs. 
Dick Cavill, who saw race and trials, nat- 
urally concluded that the leg drive must 
be defective, and he began some quiet ex- 
periments with the straight-legged kick 
used by the natives of Colombo and in- 
troduced into competition by Alex. Wick- 
ham, a colored lad from Rubiana. 

The experiments were unexpectedly suc- 
cessful, and after Cavill had found an arm 
motion that would harmonize with the 
kick he progressed rapidly. Before long 
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he had negotiated the one hundred yards 
in 58 seconds, and after Wickham had gone 
fifty yards in 243-5 seconds the stroke’s 
popularity was assured. 

Here in America we didn’t adopt the 
crawl until the fall of 1904, but we have 
made up for lost time since. The crawl 
fever spread like wild-fire and the way 
sprinting records were slaughtered was a 
revelation. Jack Lawrence, George Van 
Cleaf, Bud Goodwin and Ted Kitching 
were the ones who first succeeded in lower- 
ing standing marks with it, but hundreds 
adopted it and not a case is known in which 
it did not bring an increase of speed. 

The old cry of “fake stroke, only good 
for short sprints,” was raised again, of 
course, as soon as it was shown in public, 
but it did not take long to silence it. 
Kitching managed to hold it for one hun- 
dred yards, Goodwin covered two hundred 
and twenty first and then the four hundred 
and forty with it, and then out came H. J. 
Handy of Chicago in the outdoor cham- 
pionships and negotiated both the half 
mile and mile with it. 

That the crawl is the only stroke of the 
future is believed by many. Otto Wahle, 
our leading light in matters aquatic, fore- 
told it from its first appearance. ‘Mark 
my words,” he said to me during the winter 
of 1904, “the crawl has come to stay, and 
it is the only stroke worth bothering about. 
Let’s take it up seriously and study it care- 
fully; in a few years’ time there will be no 
place in racing for those who don’t swim 
it, and if we want to hold our lead we must 
make every one of our boys adopt it.” In 
the light of later developments his words 
sound prophetic. In the great carnival 
held at the New York Athletic Club last 
February, when records fell by the score, 
it was noticed that almost to a man the 
fifty-yarders swam thecrawl, and that the 
three fastest hundred-yarders, Daniels, 
Schwartz and Leary, also used it. The 
two former also held it over most of the 
two hundred and twenty yards, and in all 
three of these events the standards were 
lowered. The work of our swimmers in 
the tournament showed conclusively that 
we are advancing irresistibly toward the 
time when America will be the foremost 
country of the world in aquatics, and that 
it is by the crawl stroke that we will ac- 
complish this. 











HOMER TRIES A REST CURE 


BY SEWELL FORD 
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AY, I’ve been mixed 
up in some dizzy 
doin’s along the 
grub track, but | 
guess this last turn 
of mine gets the 
decision. If I had 
to give it a name 
I’d call it “Plug- 
gin’ a Leak,’’ 

though Mr. Dodge, he holds out for “The 

Revised Odyssey.” But then, Dodge is 

great on fancy names anyway, and I don’t 

see where this one comes in. It was a 

heap more than odd, this stunt of ours. 

Mr. Leonidas Dodge—that’s how it 
shows up on the event card—he rung me 
into this. I wouldn’t have picked it up 
by myself any more than I’d have broke 
into the Salvation Army. Trainin’ comers 
to go against the champs is my reg’lar pro- 
fession, and I’ve handled some good men, 
too. Why, say, there’s been times when 
I could flash a wad as big as a bookie’s. 

But the day | met up with Leonidas 
wasn’t one of them times. I’d been up 
against it for two months when some one 
passes me the word that Butterfly was 
down to win the third race at 15 to 1. 
Now as a general thing | don’t monkey 
with the ponies, but when I figured up 
what a few saw-bucks would do for me at 
those odds | makes for the track and takes 
the high dive. After it was all over and 
I was comin’ back in the train, with only 
a ticket where my roll had been, me feelin’ 
about as gay as a Zulu on a cake of ice, 
along comes this Mr. Dodge, that | didn’t 
know from next Tuesday week. 

“Is it as bad as that?” says he, sizin’ 
up the woe on my face. “Because if it is 
they ought to give you a pension. What 
was the horse?”’ 





“Butterfly,” says 1. ‘Now laugh!” 

“T’ve got a right to,” says he. “I had 
the same dope.” 

Well, you see, that made us almost sec- 
ond cousins by marriage and we started to 
get acquainted. I looked him over care- 
ful, but I couldn’t place him within a mile. 
He had points enough, too. The silk hat 
was a veteran, the Prince Albert dated 
back about four seasons, but the gray 
gaiters were down to the minute. Being 
an easy talker, he might have been a book 
agent or a green goods distributer. But 
somehow his eyes didn’t seem shifty 
enough for a crook, and no con. man would 
have lasted long wearing the kind of hair 
that he did. It was sort of a lemon yellow, 
and he had a lip decoration about two 
shades lighter, taggin’ him as plain as an 
“inspected” label on a tin trunk. 

“T’m a mitt juggler,” says I, “and they 
call me Shorty McCabe. What’s your 
line?” 

“T’ve heard of you,” he says. “Permit 
me,” and he hands out a pasteboard that 
read: : 

LEONIDAS MACKLIN DODGE 
Commissioner-at-Large 


“For what?” says I. 

“Tt all depends,” says Mr. Dodge. 
“Sometimes i call it a brass polisher, then 
again it’s a tooth paste. It works well 
either way. Also it cleans silver, removes 
grease spots, and can be used for a shaving 
soap. It is a product of my own lab’ra- 
tory, none genuine without the signature.” 

“How does it go as a substitute for beef 
and?” says I. 

“T’ve never quite come to that,” says 
he, “but I’m as close now as it’s com- 
fortable to be. My gold reserve counts 
up about a dollar thirty-nine.” 
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“‘You’ve got me beat by a whole dollar,” 
says I. 

“Then,” says he, “you’d better let me 
underwrite your next issue.” 

“There’s a friend of mine up to Forty- 
second Street that ought to be good for 
fifty,” says I. 

“T’ve had lots of friendships, off and 
on,” says he, ‘but never one that | could 
cash in at a pinch. I’l! stay by until you 
try your touch.” 

Well, the Forty-second Street man had 
been gone a month. There was others 
I might have tried, but I didn’t like to 
risk gettin’ my fingers frost-bitten. So | 
hooks up with Leonidas and we goes out 
with a grip full of Electrico-Polisho, hittin’ 
the places where they had nickel-plated 
signs and brass hand rails. And say! | 
could starve to death doin’ that. Give me 
a week and two pairs of shoes and | might 
sell a box or so; but Dodge, he takes an 
hour to work his side of the block and 
shakes out a fist full of quarters. 

“It’s an art,” says he, “which one must 
be born to. After this you carry the grip.” 

That’s the part I was playin’ when we 
strikes the Tuscarora. Sounds like a par- 
lor car, don’t it? But it was just one of 
those swell bachelor joints—fourteen sto- 
ries, electric elevators, suites of two and 
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three rooms, for single gents only. Course, 
we hadn’t no more call to go there than to 
the Stock Exchange, but Leonidas Mack- 
lin, he’s one of the kind that don’t wait 
for cards. Seein’ the front door open and 
a crowd of men in the hall, he blazes right 
in, silk hat on the back of his head, hands 
in his pockets, and me close behind with 
the bag. , 

“What’s up; auction, row or accident?” 
says he to one of the mob. 

Now if it had been me that butted in 
like that I’d had a row on my hands in 
about two minutes, but in less time than 
that Leonidas knows the whole story and 
is right to home. Taking me behind a 
hand-made palm, he puts me next. Seems 
that some one had advertised in a mornin’ 
paper for a refined, high-browed person to 
help one of the same kind kill time at a 
big salary. 

“And look what he gets,” says Leonidas, 
wavin’ his hand at the push. ‘There’s 
more’n a hundred of ’em, and not more’n 
a dozen that you couldn’t trace back to a 
Mills hotel. They’ve been jawing away 
for an hour, trying to settle who gets the 
cinch. The chap who did the advertising 
is inside there, in the middle of that bunch, 
and I reckon he wishes he hadn’t. As 
an act of charity, Shorty, I’m going to 
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‘This gentleman is a wholly disinterested party, and he’s a particular friend of mine.” 
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straighten things out for him. Come 


on.” 

“Better call up the reserves,” says I, 

But that wa’n’t Mr. Dodge’s style. 
Side-steppin’ around to the off edge of 
the crowd, just as if he’d come down from 
the elevator, he calls out good and loud: 
“Now then, gentlemen; one side, please, 
one side! Ah, thank you! In a moment, 
now, gentlemen, we'll get down to busi- 
ness.” 

And say, they opened up for us like it 
was pay day and he had the cash box. 
We brought up before the saddest-lookin’ 
cuss I ever saw out of bed. I couldn’t 
make out whether he was sick, or scared, 
or both. He had flopped in a big leather 
chair and was tryin’ to wave ’em away 
with both hands, while about two dozen, 
lookin’ like ex-bath rubbers or men nurses, 
were telling him how good they were and 
shovin’ references at him. The rest of the 
gang was trying to push in for their whack. 
It was a bad mess, but Leonidas wasn’t 
feazed a bit. 

“Attention, gentlemen!” says he. “If 
you will all retire to the room on the left 
we will get to work. The room on the 
left, gentlemen, on the left!” 

He had a good voice, Leonidas did, one 
of the kind that could go against a merry- 
go-round or a German band. The crowd 
stopped pushin’ to listen, then some one 
made a break for the next room, and in 
less than a minute they were all in there, 
with the door shut between. Mr. Dodge 
tips me the wink and sails over to the 
specimen in the chair. 

“You’re Mr. Homer Fales, I take it,” 
says he. 

“| am,” says the pale one, breathing 
hard, “and who—who the devil are you?” 

“That’s neither here nor there,” says 
Leonidas. “Just now I’m alife-boat. Do 
you want to hire any of those fellows? If 
sO 





“No, no, no!”” says Homer, shakin’ as 
if he had a chill. “Send them all away, 
will you? They have nearly killed me.” 

“Away they go,’ says Leonidas. 
“Watch me do it.” 

First he has me go in with his hat and 
collect their cards. Then I calls ’em out, 
one by one, while he stands by to give 
each one the long-lost brother grip and 
whisper in his ear, as confidential as if he 
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was telling him how he’d won the piano 
at a church raffle: “Don’t say a word; 


to-morrow at ten.” They all got the same, 
even to the Hickey-boy shoulder pat as he 
passed ’em out, and every last one of ’em 
faded away trying to keep from lookin’ 
tickled to death. It took twenty minutes 
by the watch. 

“Now, Mr. Fales,” says Leonidas, comin’ 
to a parade rest in front of the chair, “next 
time you want to play Santa Claus to the 
unemployed I’d advise you to hire .Madi- 
son Square Garden to receive in.” 

That seemed to put a little life into 
Homer. He hitched himself up off’n the 
middle of his backbone, pulled in a yard 
or two of long legs and pried his eyes open. 
You couldn’t call him handsome and prove 
it. He had one of those long, two-by-four 
faces, with more nose than chin, and a pair 
of inset eyes that seemed built to look for 
grief. The corners of his mouth were 
sagged, and his complexion made you think 
of cheese pie. But he was still alive. 

“You've overlooked one,” says he, and 
points my way. “He wouldn’t do at all. 
Send him off, too.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong, Mr. Fales,” 
says Leonidas. ‘This gentleman is a 
wholly disinterested party, and he’s a 
particular friend of mine. Professor Mc- 
Cabe, let me introduce Mr. Homer 
Fales.” 

So I came to the front and gave Homer’s 
flipper a little squeeze that must have done 
him as much good as an electric treatment, 
by the way he squirmed. 

“If you ever feel ambitious for a little 
six-ounce glove exercise,” says I, “just let 
me know.” ; 

“Thanks,” says he, “thanks very much. 
But I’m an invalid, you see. In fact, I’m 
a very sick man.” 

“About three rounds a day would put 
you on your feet,” says I. ‘‘There’s noth- 
in’ like it.” 

He kind of shuddered and turned to 
Leonidas. “You are certain that those 
men will not return, are you?” says he. 

“Not before to-morrow at ten. You 
can be out then, you know,” says Mr. 
Dodge. 

“To-morrow at ten!” says Homer, and 
slumps again, all in a heap. “Oh, this is 
awful!” he groans. “I couldn’t survive 
another!” 
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It was the worst case of funk I ever saw. 
We put in an hour trying to brace him up, 
but not until we’d promised to stay by 
over night could we get him to breathe 
deep. Then he was as grateful as if we'd 
pulled him out of the river. We half lugs 
him over to the elevator and takes him up 
to his quarters. It wasn’t any cheap hang- 
out, either—nothing but silk rugs on the 
floor and parlor furniture all over the shop. 
We had dinner served up there, and it was 
a feed to dream about—oysters, ruddy 
duck, filly of beef with mushrooms, and 
all the frills—while Homer worries along 
on a few toasted crackers and a cup of 
weak tea. 

As Leonidas and me does the anti-famine 
act Homer unloads his hard-luck wheeze. 
He was the best sample of an all-round 
invalid | ever stacked up against. He 
didn’t go in for no half-way business; it 
was neck or nothing with him. He wasn’t 
on the hospital list one day and bumping 
the bumps the next. He was what you 
might call a consistent sufferer. 

“It’s my heart mostly,” says he. “I 
think there’s a leak in one of the valves. 
The doctors lay it to nerves, some of them, 
but I’m certain about the leak.” 

“Why not call in a plumber?” says I. 

But you couldn’t chirk him up that way. 
He’d believed in that leaky heart of his for 
years. It was his stock in trade. As near 
as I could make out he’d begun being an 
invalid about the time he should have 
been hunting a job, and he’d always had 
some one to back him up in it until about 
two months before we met him. First it 
was his mother, and when she gave out his 
old maid sister took her turn. Her name 
was Joyphena. He told us all about her; 
how she used to fan him when he was hot, 
wrap him up when he was cold, and read to 
him when she couldn’t think of anything 
else to do. But one day Joyphena was 
thoughtless enough to-go off somewhere 
and quit living. You could see that Homer 
wouldn’t ever quite forgive her for that. 

It was when Homer tried to find a sub- 
stitute for Joyphena that his troubles be- 
gan. He’d had all kinds of nurses, but the 
good ones wouldn’t stay and the bad ones 
he’d fired. He’d tried valets, too, but none 
of ’em seemed to suit. Then he got des- 
perate and wrote out that ad. that brought 
the mob down on him. 


He gave us a diagram of exactly the kind 
of man he wanted, and from his plans and 
specifications we figured out that what 
Homer was looking for was a cross between 
a galley slave and a he-angel, some one who 
would know just what he wanted before 
he did, and be ready to hand it out when- 
ever called for. And he was game to pay 
the price, whatever it might be. 

“You see,” says Homer, “whenever | 
make the least exertion, or undergo the 
slightest excitement, it aggravates the 
leak.” 

I’d seen lots who ducked all kinds of ex- 
ertion, but mighty few with so slick an 
excuse. It would have done me good to 
have said so, but Leonidas didn’t look at 
it that way. He was a sympathizer from 
headquarters; seemed to like nothin’ bet- 
ter’n to hear Homer tell how bad off he 
was. 

“What you need, Fales,” says Leonidas, 
“is the country, the calm, peaceful coun- 
try. I know a nice, quiet little place, 
about a hundred miles from here, that 





‘All she wanted was to make Homer wrap a shawl 
around his head to keep out the night air.” 
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would just suit you, and if you say the 
word I|’ll ship you off down there early to- 
morrow morning. I’ll give you a letter to 
an old lady who'll take care of you better 
than four trained nurses. She has brought 
half a dozen children through all kinds of 
sickness, from measles to broken necks, 
and she’s never quite so contented as when 
she’s trotting around waiting on somebody. 
I stopped there once when | was a little 
hoarse from a cold, and before she’d let me 
go to bed she made me drink a bow! of gin- 
ger tea, soak my feet in hot mustard water, 
and bind a salt pork poultice around my 
neck. If you’d just go down there you’d 
both be happy. What do you say?” 

Homer was doubtful. He'd never lived 
much in the country and was afraid it 
wouldn’t agree with his leak. But early 
in the morning he was up wantin’ to know 
more about it. He’d begun to think of 
that mob of snap hunters that was booked 
to show up again at ten o'clock, and it 
made him nervous. Before breakfast was 
over he was willing to go almost anywhere, 
only he was dead set that me and Leonidas 
should trail along, too. So there we were, 
with Homer on our hands. ; 

Well, we packed a trunk for him, called 
a cab, 2nd got him loaded on a parlor car. 
About every so often he’d clap his hands to 
his side and groan: ‘‘Oh, my heart! My 
poor heart!” It was as touchin’ as the 
heroine’s speeches to the top gallery. On 
the way down Leonidas gave us a bird’s- 
eye view of the kind of Jim Crow settlement 
we were heading for. It was one of those 
places where they date things back to the 
time when Lem Saunders fell down cellar 
with a lamp and set the house afire. 

The town looked it. There was an ag- 
gregation of three men, two boys and a 
yellow dog in sight on Main Street when we 
landed. We'd wired ahead, so the old lady 
was ready for us. Leonidas called her 
“Mother” Bickell. She was short, about 
as thick through as a sugar barrel, and 
wore two kinds of hair, the front frizzes 
bein’ a lovely chestnut. But she was a 
nice-spoken old girl, and when she found 
out that we’d brought along a genuine 
invalid with a leak in his blood pump, she 
almost fell on our necks. In about two 
shakes she’d hustled Homer into a rocking- 
chair, wedged him in place with pillows, 
wrapped a blanket around his feet, and 


shoved him up to a table where there was 
a hungry man’s layout of clam fritters, 
canned corn, boiled potatoes and hot mince 
pie. . 

There wasn’t any use for Homer to regis- 
ter a kick on the bill-of-fare. She was too 
busy tellin’ him how much good the things 
would do him, and how he must eat a lot 
or she’d feel bad, to listen to any remarks 
of his about toasted crackers. For supper 
there was fried fish, apple sauce and hot 
biscuit, and Homer had to take his share. 
He was glad to go to bed early. She didn’t 
object to that. 

Mother Bickell’s house was right in the 
middle of the town, with a grocery store on 
one side and the post-office on the other. 
Homer had a big front room with three 
windows on Main Street. There was a 
strip of plank sidewalk in front of the house, 
so that you didn’t miss any footfalls. 
Mother Bickell could tell who was goin’ by 
without lookin’. 

Leonidas and me put in the evening 
hearin’ her tell about some of the things 
that had happened to her oldest boy. He’d 
had a whirl out of most everything but an 
earthquake. After that we had an account 
of how she’d buried her two husbands. 
About ten o’clock we started for bed, 
droppin’ in to take a look at Homer. He 
was sittin’ up, wide awake and lookin’ 
worried. 

“How many people are there in this 
town?” says he. 

“About a thousand,” says Leonidas. 
“Why?” 

“Then they have all marched past my 
windows twice,” says Homer. 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” says ‘Leonidas. 
“They’ve just been to the post-office and 
back again. They do that four times a 
day. But you mustn’t mind. Just you 
thank your stars you’re down here where 
it’s nice and quiet. Now I’d go to sleep if 
I was you.” 

Homer said he would. I was ready to 
tear off a few yards of repose myself, but 
somehow | couldn’t connect. It was quiet, 
all right —in spots. Fact is, it was so 
blamed quiet that you could hear every 
rooster that crowed within half a mile. If 
a man on the other side of town shut a win- 
dow you knew all about it. 

I was gettin’ there, though, and was al- 
most up to the droppin’-off place, when 
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some folks in a back room on the next street 
begins to indulge in a family argument. | 
didn’t pay much notice to the preamble, 
but as they warmed up to it | couldn’t help 
from gettin’ the drift. It was all about the 
time of year that a feller by the name of 
Hen Dorsett had been run over by the cars 
up to Jersey City. 

“T say it was just before Thanksgivin’,” 
pipes up the old lady. ‘‘I know, ’cause | 
was into the butcher’s askin’ what turkeys 
would be likely to fetch, when Doc Brews- 
water drops in and says: ‘Mornin’, Eph. 
Heard about Hen Dorsett?’ And then he 
told about him fallin’ under the cars. So 
it must have been a 
just afore Thanks- r 
givin’. Ms ; 

“Thanksgivin’ 
yer grandmother!” 
growls the old 
man. “It was in 
March, along the 
second week, | secs 
should say, be- 


cause the day | A} 
heard of it was ~ 
just after school 
election. March 
of ’83, that’s when 
it was.” 

“Eighty-three!” 
squeals the old 
lady. “Are you 
losin’ your mind 
altogether? It was 
85, the year Jim- 
my cut his hand 
so bad at the saw- . 
mill.” 

“Jimmy wasn’t workin’ at the mill that 
year,” raps back the old man. ‘He was 
tongin’ oysters that fall, cause he didn’t 
hear a word about Hen until the next Fri- 
day night, when I told him myself. Hen 
was killed on a Monday.” 

“Tt was on a Saturday or I’m a lunatic,” 
snaps the old lady. 

Well, they kept on pilin’ up evidence, 
each one makin’ the other out to be a fool, 
or a liar, or both, until the old man says: 
“See here, Maria, I’m goin’ up the street 
and ask Ase Horner when it was that Hen 
Dorsett was killed. Ase knows, for he was 
the one Mrs. Dorsett got to go up after 
Hen.” 
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‘It’s right over in this section,’ says he, wavin’ his lantern.” 


“Yes, and he'll tell you it was just be- 
fore Thanksgivin’ of ’85, so what’s the 
use?” says the old lady 

‘We'll see what he says,” growls the old 
man, and | heard him strike a light and get 
into his shoes. 

“‘Who’re you bettin’ on?” says Leonidas. 

“Gee!” says I. ‘Are you awake, too? 
I thought you was asleep an hour ago.” 

“IT was,” says he, “but when this Hen 
Dorsett debate breaks loose | came back 
toearth. I'll gamble that the old woman’s 
right.” 

“The old man’s mighty positive,” says 
I. “Wonder how long it ’ll be before we 
get the returns?” 

“Perhaps half 
an hour,” says 
Leonidas. ‘He'll 
have to thrash it 
all out with Ase 
before he starts 
back. We might 
as well sit up and 
wait. Anyway | 
want to see which 
gets the best of 
a 

“Let’s have a 
smoke, then,’’ 
says I. 

“Why not go 
along with the old 
man?r” says Leon- 
idas. “If he finds 
he’s wrong he may 
come back and lie 
rnaguntrn Ont — - about a 

Well, it was a 
fool thing to do, 
when you think about it, but somehow Leon- 
idas had a way of lookin’ at things that was 
different from other folks. He didn’t know 
any more about that there Hen Dorsett than 
I did, but he seemed just as keen as if it was 
all in the family. We had hustled our 
clothes on and was sneakin’ down the front 
stairs as easy as we could when we hears 
from Homer. 

“| heard you dressing,” says he, “so I 
got up, too. I haven’t been asleep yet.” 

“Then come along with us,” says Leoni- 
das. “It’ Il do you good. We’re only go- 
ing up the street to find out when it was 
that the cars struck Hen Dorsett.” 

Homer didn’t savvy, but he didn’t care. 
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Mainly he wanted comp’ny. He whispered 
to us to go easy, suspectin’ that if we woke 
up Mother Bickell she’d want to feed him 
some more clam fritters. By the time we'd 
unlocked the front door, though, she was 
after us, but all she wanted was to make 
Homer wrap a shawl around his head to 
keep out the night air. 

“And don’t you dare take it off until you 
get back,” says she. Homer was glad to 
get away so easy and said he wouldn't. 
But he was a sight, lookin’ like a Turk with 
a sore throat. 

The old man had routed Ase Horner out 
by the time we got there, and they was 
havin’ it hot and heavy. Ase said it 
wasn’t either November nor March when 
he went up after Hen Dorsett, but the 
middle of October. He knew because 
he’d just begun shinglin’ his kitchen 
and the line storm came along before 
he got it finished. More’n that, it was 
in ’84, for that was the year he ran for 
sheriff. 

“See here, gentlemen,” says Leonidas, 
“isn’t it possible to find some official record 
of this sad tragedy? You'll excuse us, be- 
ing strangers, for takin’ a hand, but there 
don’t seem to be much show of our getting 
any sleep until this thing is settled. Be- 
sides, I’d like to know myself. Now let’s 
go to the records.” 

“T’m ready,” says Ase. “If this thick- 
headed old idiot here don’t think I can re- 
member back a few years, why, I’m willing 
to stay up all night to show him. _Let’s go 
to the County Clerk’s and make him open 
up.” 

So we started, all five of us, just as the 
town clock struck twelve. We hadn’t gone 
more’n a block, though, before we met a 
whiskered old relic stumpin’ along with a 
stick in his hand. He was the police force, 
it seems. Course, he wanted to know what 
was up, and when he found out, he was 
ready to make affidavit that Hen had been 
killed some time in August of ’81. 

“Wa’n't I one of the pall bearers?” says 
he. “And hadn’t I just drawn my back 
pension and paid off the mortgage on my 
place, eh? No use routin’ out the Clerk to 
ask such a fool question; and anyways, he 
ain’t to home, come to think of it.” 

“If you'll permit me to suggest,” says 
Leonidas, “there ought to be all the evi- 
dence needed right in the cemetery.” 
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“Of course there is!” says Ase Horner. 
“Why didn’t we think of that first off? 
I’ll get a lantern and we'll go up and read 
the date on the headstun.” 

There was six of us lined up for the ceme- 
tery, the three natives jawin’ away as to 
who was right and who wasn’t. Every 
little ways some one would hear the racket, 
throw up a window, and chip in. Most of 
em asked us to wait until they could dress 
and join the procession. Before we’d gone 
half a mile it looked like a torchlight par- 
ade. The bigger the crowd got, the faster 
the recruits fell in. Folks didn’t stop to 
ask any questions. They just jumped into 
their clothes, grabbed lanterns and piked 
after us. There was men and women and 
children, not to mention a good many dogs. 
Every one was jabberin’ away, some askin’ 
what it was all about and the rest tryin’ to 
explain. There must have been a good 
many wild guesses, for | heard one old 
feller in the rear rank squallin’ out: “Re- 
member, neighbors, nothin’ rash, now; 
nothin’ rash!” 

I couldn’t figure out just what they 
meant by that at the time; but then, the 
whole business didn’t seem any too sensi- 
ble, so | didn’t bother. On the way up 
I’d sort of fell in with the constable. He 
couldn’t get any one else to listen to him, 
and as he had a lot of unused conversation 
on hand | let him spiel it off at me. Leoni- 
das and Homer were ahead with Ase Hor- 
ner and the old duffer that started the row, 
and the debate was still goin’ on. 

When we got to the cemetery Homer 
dropped out and leaned up against the gate, 
sayin’ he’d wait there for us. We piled 
after Ase, who'd made a dash to get to the 
headstone first. 

“It’s right over in this section,”’ says he, 
wavin’ his lantern, ‘‘and I want all of you 
to come and see that I know what I’m talk- 
ing about when I give out dates. I want 
to show you, by ginger, that I’ve got a 
mem’ry that’s better’n any diary ever 
wrote. Here we are now! Here’s the 
grave and—well, durn my eyes! Blessed 
if there’s any sign of a headstun here!” 

And there wa’n’t, either. 

“By jinks!” says the old constable, 
slappin’ his leg. ‘‘‘Fhat’s one on me, boys. 
Why, Lizzie Dorsett told me only last week 
that her mother had the stun took up and 
sent away to have the name of her second 
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husband cut on’t. Only last week she told 
me, and here I’d clean forgot it.” 

“You’re an old billy goat!” says Ase 
Horner. . 

“There, there!” says Leonidas, soothing 
him down. “We've all enjoyed the walk, 
anyway, and maybe—” But just then 
he hears something that makes him prick 
up his ears. ‘“‘What’s the row back there 
at the gate?” he asks. Then, turnin’ to 
me, he says: “Shorty, where’s Homer?” 

“Down there,” says I. 

- “Then come along on the jump,” says 
he. “If there’s any trouble lying around 
loose he’ll get into it.” 

Down by the gate we could see lanterns 
by the dozen and we could hear all sorts of 
yells and excitement, so we makes our 
move on the double. Just as we fetched 
the gate some one hollers: 

“There he goes! Lynch the villain!” 

We sees a couple of long legs strike out, 
and gets a glimpse of a head wrapped up in 
a shawl. It was Homer, all right, and he 
had the gang after him. He took a four- 
foot fence at a hurdle and was streakin’ off 
through a plowed field into the dark. 

“Hi, Fales!” sings out Leonidas. “Come 
back here, you chump!” 

But Homer kept right on. Maybe he 
didn’t hear, and perhaps he was too scared 
to stop if he did. All we could do was to 
get into the free-for-all with the others. 

“What did he do?” yells Leonidas at a 
sandy-whiskered man who carried a clothes 
line and was shoutin’, “Lynch him! Lynch 
him!” between jumps. 

“Do!” says the man. “Ain’t you 
heard? Why, he choked Mother Bickell 
to death and robbed her of seventeen dol- 
lars. He’s wearin’ her shawl now.” 

As near as we could make out, the thing 
happened like this: When the tail enders 
came rushin’ up with all kinds of wild 
yarns about robbers and such they catches 
sight of Homer, leanin’ up in the shadow 
of the gate. Some one holds a lantern up 





to his face and an old woman spots the 
shawl. 

“It’s Mother Bickell’s,” says she. 
“Where did he get it?” 

That was enough. They went for Ho- 
mer like he’d set fire to a synagogue. 
Homer tried to tell em who he was, and 
about his heart, but he talked too slow, or 
his voice wazn’t strong enough; and when 
they began to plan on yankin’ him up then 
and there, without printin’ his picture in 
the paper, or a trial, he heaves up a yell 
and lights out for the boarding-house. 

Ten hours before I wouldn’t have 
matched Homer against a one-legged man, 
but the way he was gettin’ over the ground 
then was worth the price of admission. 
I’ve done a little track work myself, and 
Leonidas didn’t show up for any glue-foot, 
but Homer would have made the tape 
ahead of us for any distance under two 
miles. He’d cleared the crowd and was 
back into the road again, travelin’ wide 
and free, with the shawl streamin’ out be- 
hind and the nearest avenger two blocks 
behind us, when out jumps a Johnny-on- 
the-spot citizen and gives him the low 
tackle. He was a pussy, bald-headed 
little duffer, this citizen chap, and not be- 
in’ used to blockin’ runs he goes down 
underneath. Before they could untangle 
we comes up, snakes Homer off the top of 
the heap, and skiddoos for all we has left 
in us. ; 

By the time that crowd of jay-hawkers 
comes boomin’ down to Mother Bickell’s 
to view the remains we had the old girl up 
and settin’ at the front window with a light 
behind her. They asked each other a lot 
of foolish questions and then concluded to 
go home. 

While things was quietin’ down we were 
making a grand rush to get Homer into bed 
before he passed in altogether. Neither 
Leonidas nor me looked for him to last 
more’n an hour or two after that stunt, and 
we were thinkin’ of taking him back in a 
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box. But after he got his breath he didn’t 
say much except that he was plumb tired. 
We were still wonderin’ whether to send 
for a doctor or the coroner when he rolls 
over with his face to the wall and goes 
to sleep as comfortable as a kitten in a 
basket. 

It was the middle of the forenoon before 
any of us shows up for breakfast. We'd 
inspected Homer once, about eight o’clock, 
and found him still sawin’ wood, so we 
didn’t try toget himup. But just as I was 
openin’ my second egg down he comes, 
walkin’ a little stiff, but otherwise as good 
as ever, if not better. 


A SONG OF 
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“How far was it that I ran last night, 
Mr. Dodge?” says he. 

“About a mile and a half,” says Leoni- 
das, stating it generous. ‘And it was as 
good amateur sprinting as I ever saw.” 

Homer cracked the first smile I’d seen 
him tackle and pulled up to the table. 

“T’m beginning to think,” says he, “that 
there can’t be much of a leak in my heart, 
after all. When we get back to town to- 
night, Mr. McCabe, we’ll have another talk 
about those boxing lessons. Eggs? Yes, 
thank you, Mrs. Bickell; about four, soft. 
And by the way, Dodge, what was the date 
on that gravestone, anyway?” 


SUN AND SUMMER 


BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MACDONALD 


Now shimmering waves of fairy bloom 
Across the meadows break and run, 

And all the good brown earth is glad 
Beneath the glory of the sun. 


In bubbles blown of crystal sound 

The tinkling bird-notes ring and fall, 
And silvery echoes answer clear 

When summer’s elfin bugles call. 


Through sheen and shadow, flower and song, 
The halcyon hours uncounted fly, 
While height on height above us lifts 


An azure miracle of sky. 





























A COURIER FROM THE NORTH 


* 


BY ERNEST RUSSELL 


T irregular intervals in each twelve- 
A month appears in my daily packet 
of letters an envelope whose un- 
heralded arrival commands my instant at- 
tention. Consideration of its contents takes 
precedence over the morning paper, side- 
tracks important correspondence, oblit- 
erates the world of business. Its coming 
signalizes an event. It contains a letter 
from my guide. 

The form in which it appears is as erratic 
as the period which separates it from its 
predecessor. It varies in shape and size 
from the oblong to the square, in color 
from dead white or “cream-laid’”’ to the 
most fashionable dark blue. The only fea- 
tures of its appearance which remain con- 
stant and invariable are the bright-hued 
stamp of Canada and the labored, penciled 
scrawl which guides its travels to my desk. 
It is seldom spotless and the line of the 
gummed flap upon the back is usually 
marked by the pressure of strong and not 
over-clean hands. Yet the eye which notes 
these familiar characteristics of outward 
appearance is not unkindly critical. It 
understands. It is appreciative. 

The attitude of mind which accom- 
panies the opening of this important com- 
munication is a study in itself and varies 
with the season which looks upon its com- 
ing. If it is spring there surges through 
a gladly wakened memory the rush of 
swollen waters, the smell of moist earth and 
the faint perfume of flowers. There leap 
into present reality the dash of the canoe 
through quick water, the ecstasy of the 
successful cast, the apparition of the star- 
tled moose around thebend. Through it all, 
elusive, evanescent, not detracting from the 
glow of retrospect, throbs the hum of insects, 
sifts in the pungent odor of the smudge, 
patters the thin rain upon the canvas. 


Or if it is autumn which witnesses the 
coming of this message from the North, 
how surely my imagination responds to 
its magic influence! Not Aladdin’s lamp 
could more clearly visualize the brilliant 
carpet of the trail, the cleft footprint in 
the moss, the thin column of pale blue 
smoke that marks the “home camp.” 
Under the influence of this mere bit of 
paper I hear again the weird and solitary 
laughter of the loon, the suck of mocca- 
sined feet on the portage, the whistle of 
ducks’ wings overhead, the echo of the 
moose call through a silent forest. 

If the mere presence of this vagrant vis- 
itor be so potent and so productive of 
delightful memories, how immeasurably 
greater are the effects of its perusal. And 
here, for clearer understanding of my 
musings, let me spread before you in its 
entirety the impelling cause: 

“Yours Just to hand finds all in good 
helth and glad to kno your famly Enjoy 
the same Grate blesing i went away the 2 
day of Sept and Come hoam Last night we 
went in by the planes with the ox team 
sech goin it hed raned a hole week but 
clered Cool and cam the 5 Wensday i Called 
2 Big Bulls in the midell of the big Boug 
Boath come up the Same time and the man 
from Boston Shot 6 Shots at the Boath as 
they Went away unharmed i hed promis 
not to Shoot they was a yung Bull squelin 
Round the camp all Nite we follered the 
nine mile redge and picked up the Canoe on 
fraser stream Where you Ketched the fore 
Pounder we made the long portage sunday 
and see Big tracks all the way i never see 
so mutch bear Works on the riges i seen 1 
he was in a hury next spring i will tend to 
them the Carbou hes moved agen Thursday 
we wus to the burnt lands near the uper 
camp i Called a ole Stager up to 20 paces 
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and the man from Boston dassent miss 
his horns was 58 inch 26 pints no Mister 
R i wont Drop the Birch horn for enny 
man white or Red if god sends cam morn- 
ings we hed no mishaps and cover some 
Ground i am Sory you couldnt of photoed 
them Bulls they was reddy for Battell till 
the batery opened trapin signs promis 
Good an so no more at Present hoping 
this will find You enjyin the same good 
Helth” 

Here are presented the latest happen- 
ings of that familiar yet ever new and 
varied life in the wilds, chronicled by its 
truthful interpreter; an artless relation of 
events set down with a naiveté, a direct- 
ness, a disregard of detaii which is as fas- 
cinating as it is unstudied. Only the open- 
ing and closing sentences follow traditions 
of the formal and conventional in corre- 
spondence. All that lies between breathes 
the very odor of the forest, savors only of 
the life of the woods rover, the hunter, the 
maker of the trail. A touch of vanity 
creeps in; but what more natural in his 
primitive world, or ours, than conscious 
pride in a widely acknowledged mastery? 

How inevitable it is, how consistent with 
the nature of his activities that there should 
cling to this forest dweller only the shreds 
and tatters of his early and perfunctory 
schooling. Of what use to him are rules 
for spelling, for punctuation, for capitali- 
zation? What treatise upon geography 
or history or mathematics can aid him in 
the ‘acute struggle of the wilderness, whose 
geography and history and resources are 
his by intimate acquaintance and long 
observation? 

In ordinary intercourse and even in th 
stimulating glow of the camp fire my guide 
is not given to fluent and extended speech 
—yet he is by no means reticent. He puts 
forth opinions only when they seem to him 
pertinent, and they always disclose judg- 
ment, direct and logical reasoning and a 
realizing sense of his own horizon. He 
approaches the matters of which he is to 


write much as he would speak of them, 
going in few words to the essentials of his 
narrative with a scorn of selected phrases, 
oblivious to the flimsy barriers of conven- 
tion, ignoring all that might impede his 
progress to the definite end of getting cer- 
tain things said. He sets about his tale as 
he might, after a preliminary survey from 
a tree top, lay out the trail ahead in a new 
country or, in a comprehensive glance, 
fix upon the course of his canoe through 
untried rapids. 

Once his decision is made, every effort 
counts in the undertaken task; hardly a 
muscle is relaxed, hardly a halt is called 
till the last item of news is recorded and a 
haven reached in the snug recesses of that 
closing sentence. 

And yet what wonders this simple chron- 
icle has wrought in the mind of the man 
who understands! What visions spring 
into life at the mere mention of the Big 
Bog, Fraser Stream, the Long Portage, the 
Upper Camp! 

Whose brush can paint the Big Bog at 
November dawn, silvered in hoarfrost, the 
rose tints of approaching morning showing 
faintly through the silhouette of guardian 
spruces? Whose pen can reincarnate the 
leap of feeding trout on Fraser Stream, 
with the dusk creeping up the further 
reaches and vesper sparrows trilling in the 
brush? Whose genius can relate the pro- 
cession of mental phases that punctuate 
every rod of that memorable Long Port- 
age? And who shall enshrine in literature 
the exquisite comfort, the peace of mind, 
the homely welcome that oozes from every 
rough-hewn log of the Upper Camp? The 
art of an Innes, the muse of a Kipling, the 
genius of a Stevenson would each prove 
inadequate to its task—and yet it remains 
the office of an uncultured follower of the 
trail to call into being, to translate to 
a hungry and appreciative imagination, 
chained to the sordid moil of a great city, 
the peace, the inspiration, the glamour of 
the forests of the North. 
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Painting by William G. Krieghoff. 


“ For like a butterfly blown far to sea.”” 
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PART IV.—THE SUPERIOR GODS 


CHAPTER | 


THE ENEMY OF HIS KIND 


AD there been in White Fang’s na- 
lL] ture any possibility, no matter 
how remote, of his ever coming 
to fraternize with his kind, such possibility 
was irretrievably destroyed when he was 
made leader of the sled-team. For now 
the dogs hated him—hated him for the 
extra meat bestowed upon him by Mit-sah; 
hated him for all the real and fancied fayors 
he received; hated him for that he fled 
always at the head of the team, his waving 
brush of a tail and his perpetually retreat- 
ing hind-quarters forever maddening their 
eyes. 

And White Fang just as bitterly hated 
them back. Being sled leader was any- 
thing but gratifying to him. To be com- 
pelled to run away before the yelling pack, 
every dog of which, for three years, he had 
thrashed and mastered, was almost more 
than he could endure. But endure it he 
must, or perish, and the life that was in 
him had no desire to perish, The moment 
Mit-sah gave his order for the start, that 
moment the whole team, with eager, sav- 
age cries, sprang forward at White Fang. 

There was no defense for him. If he 
turned upon them, Mit-sah would throw 
the stinging lash of the whip into his face. 
Only remained to him to run away. He 
could not encounter that howling horde 
with his tail and hind-quarters. These 
were scarcely fit weapons with which to 
meet the many merciless fangs. So run 
away he did, violating his own nature and 
pride with every leap he made, and leaping 
all day long. 


* Copyright 1905 by Jack London. 


One cannot violate the promptings of 
one’s nature without having that nature 
recoil upon itself. Such a recoil is like 
that of a hair, made to grow out from the 
body, turning unnaturally upon the direc- 
tion of its growth and growing into the 
body—a rankling, festering thing of hurt. 
And so with White Fang. Every urge of 
his being impelled him to spring upon the 
pack that cried at his heels, but it was the 
will of the gods that this should not be; 
and behind the will, to enforce it, was the 
whip of cariboo-gut with its biting thirty- 
foot lash. So White Fang could only eat 
his heart in bitterness and develop a hatred 
and malice commensurate with the ferocity 
and indomitability of his nature. 

If ever a creature was the enemy of its 
kind, White Fang was that creature. He 
asked no quarter, gave none. He was con- 
tinually marred and scarred by the teeth 
of the pack, and as continually he left his 
own marks upon the pack. Unkke most 
leaders, who, when camp was made and 
the dogs were unhitched, huddled near to 
the gods for protection, White Fang dis- 
dained such protection. He walked boldly 
about the camp, inflicting punishment in 
the night for what he had suffered in the 
day. In the time before ke was made 
leader of the team, the pack had learned to 
get out of his way. But now it was differ- 
ent. Excited by the day-long pursuit of 
him, swayed subconsciously by the insist- 
ent iteration on their brains of the sight 
of him fleeing away, mastered by the feel- 
ing of mastery enjoyed all day, the dogs 
could not bring themselves to give way to 
him. When he appeared amongst them 
there was always a squabble. His prog- 
ress was marked by snarl and snap and 
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growl. The very atmosphere he breathed 
was surcharged with hatred and malice, 
and this but served to increase the hatred 
and malice within him. 

When Mit-sah cried out his command for 
the team to stop, White Fang obeyed. At 
first this caused trouble for the other dogs. 
All of them would spring upon the hated 
leader only to find the tables turned. Be- 
hind him would be Mit-sah, the great whip 
stinging in his hand. So the dogs came to 
understand that when the team stopped 
by order, White Fang was to be let alone. 
But when White Fang stopped without 
orders, then it was allowed them to spring 
upon him and destroy him if they could. 
After several experiences, White Fang 
never stopped without orders. ‘He learned 
quickly. It was in the nature of things 
that he must learn quickly, if he were to 
survive the unusually severe conditions 
under which life was vouchsafed him. 

But the dogs could never learn the lesson 
to leave him alone in camp. Each day, 
pursuing him and crying defiance at him, 
the lesson of the previous night was erased, 
and that night would have to be learned 
over again, to be as immediately forgotten. 
Besides, there was a greater consistence in 
their dislike of him. They sensed between 
themselves and him a difference of kind— 
cause sufficient in itself for hostility. Like 
him, they were domesticated wolves. But 
they had been domesticated for genera- 
tions. Much of the Wild had been lost, so 
that to them the Wild was the unknown, 
the terrible, the ever-menacing and ever- 
warring. But to him, in appearance and 
action and impulse, still clung the Wild. 
He symbolized it, was its personification; 
so that when they showed their teeth to 
him they were defending themselves against 
the powers of destruction that lurked in 
the shadows of the forest and in the dark 
beyond the camp fire. 

But there was one lesson the dogs did 
learn, and that was to keep together. 
White Fang was too terrible for any of 
them to face single-handed. They met 
him with the mass-formation, otherwise 
he would have killed them, one by one, in 
anight. As it was, he never had a chance 
to kill them. He might roll a dog off its 
feet, but the pack would be upon him be- 
fore he could follow up and deliver the 
deadly throat-stroke. At the first hint of 


conflict the whole team drew together and 
faced him. The dogs had quarrels among 
themselves, but these were forgotten when 
trouble was brewing with White Fang. 

On the other. hand, try as they would, 
they could not kill White Fang. He was 
too quick for them, too formidable, too 
wise. He avoided tight places, and al- 
ways backed out when they bade fair 
to surround him. While as for getting 
him off his feet, there was no dog among 
them capable of doing the trick. His feet 
clung to the earth with the same tenacity 
that he clung to life. For that matter, 
life and footing were synonymous in this 
unending warfare with the pack, and none 
knew it better than White Fang. 

So he became the enemy of his kind, 
domesticated wolves that they were, soft- 
ened by the fires of man, weakened in the 
sheltering shadow of man’s strength. White 
Fang was bitter and implacable. The clay 
of him was so molded. He declared a ven- 
detta against all dogs. And so terribly did 
he live this vendetta that Gray Beaver, 
fierce savage himself, could not but mar- 
vel.at White Fang’s ferocity. Never, he 
swore, had there been the like of this 
animal; and the Indians in strange villages 
swore likewise when they considered the 
tale of his killings amongst their dogs. 

When White Fang was nearly five years 
old, Gray Beaver took him on another 
great journey, and long remembered was 
the havoc he worked amongst the dogs of 
the many villages along the Mackenzie, 
across the Rockies, and down the Porcu- 
pine to the Yukon. He reveled in the 
vengeance he wreaked upon his kind. 
They were ordinary, unsuspecting dogs 
They were not prepared for his swiftness 
and directness, for his attack without warn- 
ing. They did not know him for what he 
was, a lightning-flash of slaughter. They 
bristled up to him, stiff-legged and chal- 
lenging, while he, wasting no time on elab- 
orate preliminaries, snapping into action 
like a steel spring, was at their throats and 
destroying them before they knew what 
was happening and while they were yet in 
the throes of surprise. 

He became an adept at fighting. He 
economized. Henever wasted his strength, 
never tussled. He was in too quickly for 
that, and, if he missed, was out again too 
quickly. The dislike of the wolf for close 
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quarters was his to an unusual degree. He 
could not endure a prolonged contact with 
another body. It smacked of danger. It 
made him frantic. He must be away, 
free, on his own legs, touching no living 
thing. It was the Wild still clinging to 
him, asserting itself through him. This 
feeling had been accentuated by the Ish- 
maelite life he had led from his puppyhood. 
Danger lurked in contacts. It was the 
trap, ever the trap, the fear of it lurking 
deep in the life of him, woven into the 
fiber of him. 

In consequence the strange dogs he en- 
countered had no chance against him. He 
eluded their fangs. He got them, or got 
away, himself untouched in either event. 
In the natural course of things there were 
exceptions to this. There were times when 
several dogs, pitching onto him, punished 
him before he could get away; and there 
were times when a single dog scored deeply 
on him. But these were accidents. In 
the main, so efficient a fighter had he be- 
come, he went his way unscathed. 

Another advantage he possessed was 
that of correctly judging time and distance. 
Not that he did this consciously, however. 
He did not calculate such things. It was 
all automatic. His eyes saw correctly, and 
the nerves carried the vision correctly to 
his brain. The parts of him were better 
adjusted than those of the average dog. 
They worked together more smoothly and 
steadily. His was a better, far better, 
nervous, mental, and muscular co-ordina- 
tion. When his eyes conveyed to his brain 
the moving image of an action, his brain, 
without conscious effort, knew the space 
that limited that action and the time re- 
quired for its completion. Thus, he could 
avoid the leap of another dog, or the drive 
of its fangs, and at the same moment could 
seize the infinitesimal fraction of time in 
which to deliver his own attack. Body 
and brain, his was a more perfected mech- 
anism. Not that he was to be praised for 
it. Nature had been more generous to 
him than to the average animal, that was 
all. 

It was in the summer that White Fang 
arrived at Fort Yukon. Gray Beaver had 
crossed the great water-shed between the 
Mackenzie and the Yukon in the late 
winter, and spent the spring in hunting 
among the western outlying spurs of the 
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Rockies. Then, after the break-up of the 
ice on the Porcupine, he had built a canoe 
and paddled down that stream to where it 
effected its junction with the Yukon just 
under the Arctic Circle. Here stood the 
old Hudson’s Bay Company fort; and here 
were many Indians, much food, and un- 
precedented excitement. It was the sum- 
mer of 1898, and thousands of gold-hunters 
were going up the Yukon to Dawson and 
the Klondike. Still hundreds of miles 
from their goal, nevertheless many of them 
had been on the way for a year, and the 
least any of them had traveled to get that 
far was five thousand miles, while some had 
come from the other side of the world. 

Here Gray Beaver stopped. A whisper 
of the gold-rush had reached his ears, and 
he had come with several bales of furs, and 
another of gut-sewn mittens and mocca- 
sins. He would not have ventured so long 
a trip had he not expected generous profits. 
But what he had expected was nothing to 
what he realized. His wildest dream had 
not exceeded a hundred per cent. profit; 
he made a thousand per cent. And like a 
true Indian, he settled down to trade care- 
fully and slowly, even if it took all summer 
and the rest of the winter to dispose of his 
goods. 

It was at Fort Yukon that White Fang 
saw his first white men. As compared 
with the Indians he had known, they were 
to him another race of beings, a race of 
superior gods. They impressed him as 
possessing superior power, and it is on 
power that godhead rests. White Fang 
did not reason it out, did not in his mind 
make the sharp generalization that the 
white gods were more powerful. It was a 
feeling, nothing more, and yet none the 
less potent. As in his puppyhood, the 
looming bulks of the tepees, man-reared, 
had affected him as manifestations of 
power, so was he affected now by the 
houses and the huge fort, all cf massive 
logs. Here was power. These white gods 
were strong. They possessed greater mas- 
tery over matter than the gods he had 
known, most powerful among which was 
Gray Beaver. And yet Gray Beaver was 
as a child-god among these white-skinned 
ones. 

To be sure, White Fang only felt these 
things. He was not conscious of them, 
Yet it is upon feeling, more often than 
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thinking, that animals act; and every act 
White Fang now performed was based 
upon the feeling that the white men were 
the superior gods. In the first place, he 
was Very suspicious of them. There wasno 
telling what unknown terrors were theirs, 
what unknown hurts they could adminis- 
ter. He was curious to observe them, 
fearful of being noticed by them. For the 
first few hours he was content with slinking 
around and watching them from a safe 
distance. Then he saw that no harm be- 
fell the dogs that were near to them, and 
he came in closer. 

In turn, he was an object of great curi- 
osity to them. His wolfish appearance 
caught their eyes at once, and they pointed 
him out to one another. This act of point- 
ing put White Fang on his guard, and when 
they tried to approach him he showed his 
teeth and backed away. Not one suc- 
ceeded in laying a hand on him, and it was 
well that they did not. 

White Fang soon learned that very few 
of these gods—not more than a dozen— 
lived at this place. Every two or three 
days a steamer (another and colossal mani- 
festation of power) came in to the bank 
and stopped for several hours. The white 
men came from off these steamers and 
went away on them again. There seemed 
untold numbers of these white men. In 
the first day or so he saw more of them 
than he had seen Indians in all his life; 
and as the days went by they continued 
to come up the river, stop, and then go on 
up the river and out of sight. 

But if the white gods were all-powerful, 
their dogs did not amount to much. This 
White Fang quickly discovered by mixing 
with those that came ashore with their 
masters. They were of irregular shapes 
and sizes. Some were short-legged—too 
short; others were long-legged—too long. 
They had hair instead of fur, and a few 
had very little hair at that. And none of 
them knew how to fight. 

As an enemy of his kind, it was in White 
Fang’s province to fight with them. This 
he did, and he quickly achieved for them 
a mighty contempt. They were soft and 
helpless, made much noise, and floundered 
around clumsily, trying to accomplish by 
main strength what he accomplished by 
dexterity and cunning. They rushed bel- 
lowing at him. He sprang to the side. 


They did not know what had become of 
him; and in that moment he struck them 
on the shoulder, rolling them off their feet 
and delivering his stroke at the throat. 

Sometimes this stroke was successful, 
and a stricken dog rolled in the dirt, to be 
pounced upon and torn to pieces by the 
pack of Indian dogs that waited. White 
Fang was wise. He had long since learned 
that the gods were made angry when their 
dogs were killed. The white men were no 
exception to this. So he was content, 
when he had overthrown and slashed wide 
the throat of one of their dogs, to drop back 
and let the pack go in and do the cruel 
finishing work. It was then that the white 
men rushed in, visiting their wrath heavily 
on the pack, while White Fang went free. 
He would stand off at a little distance and 
look on, while stones, clubs, axes, and all 
sorts of weapons fell upon his fellows. 
White Fang was very wise. 

But his fellows grew wise, in their own 
way; and in this White Fang grew wise 
with them. They learned that it was 
when a steamer first tied to the bank that 
they had their fun. After the first two or 
three strange dogs had been downed and 
destroyed, the white men hustled their own 
animals back on board and wreaked sav- 
age vengeance on the offenders. One white 
man, having seen his dog, a setter, torn to 
pieces before his eyes, drew a revolver. 
He fired rapidly, six times, and six of the 
pack lay dead or dying—another mani- 
festation of power that sank deep into 
White Fang’s consciousness. 

White Fang enjoyed it all. He did not 
love his kind, and he was shrewd enough to 
escape hurt himself. At first, the killing 
of the white men’s dogs had been a diver- 
sion. After a time it became his occupa- 
tion. There was no work for him to do. 
Gray Beaver was busy trading and getting 
wealthy. So White Fang hung around the 
landing with the disreputable gang of In- 
dian dogs, waiting for steamers. With the 
arrival of a steamer the fun began. After 
a few minutes, by the time the white men 
had got over their surprise, the gang scat- 
tered. The fun was over until the next 
steamer should arrive. 

But it can scarcely be said that White 
Fang was a member of the gang. ' He did 
not mingle with it, but remained aloof, 
always himself, and was even feared by it. 
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It is true he worked with it. He picked 
the quarrel with the strange dog while the 
gang waited. And when he had over- 
thrown the strange dog the gang went in to 
finish it. But it is equally true that he 
then withdrew, leaving the gang to receive 
the punishment of the outraged gods. 

It did not require much exertion to pick 
these quarrels. All he had to do, when the 
strange dogs came ashore, was to show 
himself. When they saw him they rushed 
for him. It was their instinct. He was 
the Wild—the unknown, the terrible, the 
ever-menacing, the thing that prowled in 
the darkness around the fires of the prime- 
val world when they, cowering close to the 
fires, were reshaping their instincts, learn- 
ing to fear the Wild out of which they 
had come, and which they had deserted 
and betrayed. Generation by generation, 
down all the generations, had this fear of 
the Wild been stamped into their natures. 
For centuries the Wild had stood for terror 
and destruction. And during all this time 
free license had been theirs, from their 
masters, to kill the things of the Wild. In 
doing this they had protected both them- 
selves and the gods whose companionship 
they shared. 

And so, fresh from the soft southern 
world, these dogs, trotting down the gang- 


_ plank and out upon the Yukon shore, had 


but to see White Fang to experience the 
irresistible impulse to rush upon him and 
destroy him. They might be town-reared 
dogs, but the instinctive fear of the Wild 
was theirs just the same. Not alone with 
their own eyes did they see the wolfish 
creature in the clear light of day, standing 
before them. They saw him with the eyes 
of their ancestors, and by their inherited 
memory they knew White Fang for the 
wolf, and they remembered the ancient 
feud. 

All of which served to make White Fang’s 
days enjoyable. If the sight of him drove 
these strange dogs upon him, so much the 
better for him, so much the worse for them. 
They looked upon him as legitimate prey, 
and as legitimate prey he looked upon 
them. : 

Not for nothing had he first seen the light 
of day in a lonely lair and fought his first 
fights with the ptarmigan, the weasel and 
the lynx. And not for nothing had his 
puppyhood been made bitter by the perse- 
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cution of Lip-lip and the whole puppy 
pack. It might have been otherwise, and 
he would then have been otherwise. Had 
Lip-lip not existed he would have passed 
his puppyhood with the other puppies and 
grown up more dog-like and with more 
liking for dogs. Had Gray Beaver pos- 
sessed the plummet of affection and love, 
he might have sounded the deeps of White 
Fang’s nature and brought up to the sur- 
face all manner of kindly qualities. But 
these things had not been so. The clay of 
White Fang had been molded until he be- 
came what he was, morose and lonely, un- 
loving and ferocious, the enemy of all his 
kind. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MAD GOD 


A small number of white men lived in 
Fort Yukon. Tnese men had been long in 
thecountry. They called themselves Sour- 
doughs, and took great pride in so classify- 
ing themselves. For other men, new in 
the land, they felt nothing but disdain. 
The men who came ashore from the steam- 
ers were new-comers. They were known 
as chechaquos, and they always wilted at 
the application of the name. They made 
their bread with baking-powder. This 
was the invidious distinction between them 
and the Sour-doughs, who, forscoth, made 
their bread from sour-dough because they 
had no baking-powder. 

All of which is neither here nor there. 
The men in the fort disdained the new- 
comers, and enjoyed seeing them come 
to grief. Especially did they enjoy the 
havoc worked amongst the new-comers’ 
dogs by White Fang and his disreputable 
gang. When a steamer arrived, the men 
of the fort made it a point always to come 
down to the bank and see the fun. They 
looked forward to it with as much antici- 
pation as did the Indian dogs, while they 
were not slow to appreciate the savage and 
crafty part played by White Fang. 

But there was one man amongst them 
who particularly enjoyed the sport. He 
would come running at the first sound of a 
steamboat’s whistle; and when the last 
fight was over and White Fang and the 
pack had scattered, he would return slowly 
to the fort, his face heavy with regret. 
Sometimes, when a soft southland dog 
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went down, shrieking its death-cry under 
the fangs of the pack, this man would be 
unable to contain himself, and would leap 
into the air and cry out with delight. And 
always he had a sharp and covetous eye 
for White Fang. 

This man was called “Beauty” by the 
other men of the fort. No one knew his 
first name, and in general he was known 
in the country as Beauty Smith. But he 
was anything save a beauty. To antithe- 
sis was due his naming. He was pre-emi- 
nently unbeautiful. Nature had been nig- 
gardly with him. He was a small man to 
begin with; and upon his meager frame 
was deposited an even more strikingly 
meager head. Its apex might be likened 
toa point. In fact, in his boyhood, before 
he had been named Beauty by his fellows, 
he’ had been called “Pinhead.” 

Backward, from the apex, his head 
slanted down to his neck; and forward, it 
slanted uncompromisingly to meet a low 
and remarkably wideforehead. Beginning 
here, as though regretting her parsimony, 
Nature had spread his features with a 
lavish hand. His eyes were large, and be- 
tween them was the distance of two eyes. 
His face, in relation to the rest of him, was 
prodigious. In order to discover the nec- 
essary area, Nature had given him an 
enormous prognathous jaw. It was wide 
and heavy, and protruded outward and 
down until it seemed to rest on his chest. 
Possibly this appearance was due to the 
weariness of the slender neck, unable prop- 
erly to support so great a burden. 

This jaw gave the impression of fe- 
rocious. determination. But something 
lacked. Perhaps it was from excess. Per- 
haps the jaw was too large. At any rate, 
it was alie. Beauty Smith was known far 
and wide as the weakest of weak-kneed 
and sniveling cowards. To complete his 
description, his teeth were large and yel- 
low, while the two eye-teeth, larger than 
their fellows, showed under his lean lips 
like fangs. His eyes were yellow and 
muddy, as though Nature had run short 
on pigments and squeezed together the 
dregs of all her tubes. It was the same 
with his hair, sparse and irregular-of growth, 
muddy-yellow and dirty-yellow, rising on 
his head and sprouting out of his face in 
unexpected tufts and bunches, in appeai- 
ance like clumped and wind-blown grain. 


In short, Beauty Smith was a monstros- 
ity, and the blame of it lay elsewhere. He 
was not responsible. The clay of him had 
been so molded in the making. He did 
the cooking for the other men in the fort, 
the dish-washing and the drudgery. They 
did not despise him. Rather did they 
tolerate him in a broad human way, as one 
tolerates any creature evilly treated in the 
making. Also they feared him. His cow- 
ardly rages made them dread a shot in 
the back or poison in their coffee. But 
somebody had to do the cooking, and what- 
ever else his shortcomings, Beauty Smith 
could cook. 

This was the man that looked at White 
Fang, delighted in his ferocious prowess, 
and desired to possess him. He made 
overtures to White Fang from the first. 
White Fang began by ignoring him. Later 
on, when the overtures became more in- 
sistent, White Fang bristled and bared his 
teeth and backed away. He did not like 
the man. The feel of him was bad. He 
sensed the evil in him, and feared the ex- 
tended hand and the attempts at soft- 
spoken speech. Because of all this he 
hated the rnan. 

With the simpler creatures, good and 
bad are things simply understood. The 
good stands for all things that bring ease- 
ment and satisfaction and surcease from 
pain. Therefore, the good is liked. The 
bad stands for all things that are fraught 
with discomfort, menace and hurt, and is 
hated accordingly. White Fang’s feel of 
Beauty Smith was bad. From the man’s 
distorted body and twisted mind, in oc- 
cult ways, like mists rising from malarial 
marshes, came emanation’ of the unhealth 
within. Not by reasoning, not by the five 
senses alone, but by other and remoter and 
uncharted senses, came the feeling te White 

Fang that the man was ominous with evil, 
pregnant with hurtfulness, and therefore 
a thing bad, and wisely to be hated. 

White Fang was in Gray Beaver’s camp 
when Beauty Smith first visited it. At the 
faint sound of his distant feet, before he 
came in sight, White Fang knew who was 
coming and began to bristle. He had been 

lying down in an abandon of comfort, but 
he arose quickly, and, as the man arrived, 
slid away in true wolf fashion to the edge 
of the camp. He did not know what they 
said, but he could see the man and Gray 
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Beaver talking together. Once the man 
pointed at him, and White Fang snarled 
back as though the hand were just descend- 
ing upon him instead of being, as it was, 
fifty feet away. The man laughed at this; 
and White Fang slunk away to the shelter- 
ing woods, his head turned to observe as 
he glided softly over the ground. 

Gray Beaver refused to sell the aog. He 
had grown rich with his trading and stood 
in need of nothing. Besides, White Fang 
was a valuable animal, the strongest sled- 
dog he had ever owned, and the best leader. 
Furthermore, there was no dog like him 
on the Mackenzie nor the Yukon. He 
could fight. He killed other dogs as easily 
as men killed mosquitoes. (Beauty Smith's 
eyes lighted up at this, and he licked his 
thin lips with an eager tongue.) No, 
White Fang was not for sale at any price. 

But Beauty Smith knew the ways of In- 
dians. He visited Gray Beaver’s camp 
often, and hidden under his coat was al- 
ways a black bottle or so. One of the 
potencies of whiskey is the breeding of 
thirst. Gray Beaver got the thirst. His 
fevered membranes and burnt stomach be- 
gan to clamor for more and more of the 
scorching fluid; while his brain, thrust all 
awry by the unwonted stimulant, per- 
mitted him to go any length to obtain 
it. The money he had received for his furs 
and mittens and moccasins began to go. 
It went faster and faster, and the shorter 
his money-sack grew the shorter grew his 
temper. 

In the end his money and goods and 
temper were all gone. Nothing remained 
to him but his thirst, a prodigious posses- 
sion in itself that grew more prodigious 
with every sober breath he drew. Then 
it was that Beauty Smith had talk with 
him again about the sale of White Fang; 
but this time the price offered was in bot- 
tles, not dollars, and Gray. Beaver’s ears 
were more eager to hear. 

“You ketch um dog you take um all 
right,” was his last word. 

The bottles were delivered, but after two 
days, ‘You ketch um dog,” were Beauty 
Smith’s words to Gray Beaver. 

White Fang slunk into camp one evening 
and dropped down with a sigh of content. 
The dreaded white god was not there. 
For days his manifestations of desire to lay 
hands on him had been growing more in- 


sistent, and during that time White Fang 
had been compelled to avoid the camp. 
He did not know what evil was threatened 
by those insistent hands. He knew only 
that they did threaten evil of some sort, 
and that it was best for him to keep out of 
their reach. 

But scarcely had he lain down when 
Gray Beaver staggered over to him and 
tied a leather thong around his neck. He 
sat down beside White Fang, holding the 
end of the thong in his hand. In the other 
hand he held a bottle, which, from time to 
time, was inverted above his head to the 
accompaniment of gurgling noises. 

An hour of this passed, when the vibra- 
tions of feet in contact with the ground 
foreran the one who approached. White 
Fang heard it first, and he was bristling 
with recognition while Gray Beaver still 
nodded stupidly. White Fang tried to 
draw the thong softly out of his master’s 
hand; but the relaxed fingers closed tightly 
and Gray Beaver roused himself. 

Beauty Smith strode into camp and 
stood over White Fang. He snarled softly 
up at the thing of fear, watching keenly 
the deportment of the hands. One hand 
extended outward and began to descend 
upon his head. His soft snarl grew tense 
and harsh. The hand continued slowly to 
descend, while he crouched beneath it, 
eyeing it malignantly, his snarl growing 
shorter and shorter as, with quickening 
breath, it approached its culmination. 
Suddenly he snapped, striking with his 
fangs like a snake. The hand was jerked 
back, and the teeth came together emp- 
tily with a sharp click. Beauty Smith 
was frightened and angry. Gray Beaver 
clouted White Fang alongside the head, so 
that he cowered down close to the earth in 
respectful obedience. 

White Fang’s suspicious eyes followed 
every movement. He saw Beauty Smith 
go away and return with a stout club. 
Then the end of the thong was given over 
to him by Gray Beaver. Beauty Smith 
started to walk away. The thong grew 
taut. White Fang resisted it. Gray 
Beaver clouted him right and left to make 
him get up and follow. He obeyed, but 
with a rush, hurling himself upon the 
stranger who was dragging him away. 
Beauty Smith did not jump away. He 
had been waiting for this. He swung the 
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club smartly, stopping the rush midway 
and smashing White Fang down upon the 
ground. Gray Beaver laughed and nodded 
approval. Beauty Smith tightened the 
thong again, and White Fang crawled 
limply and dizzily to his feet. 

He did not rush a second time. One 
smash from the club was sufficient to con- 
vince him that the white god knew how to 
handle it, and he was too wise to fight the 
inevitable. So he followed morosely at 
Beauty Smith’s heels, his tail between his 
legs, yet snarling softly under his breath. 
But Beauty Smith kept a wary eye on him, 
and the club was held always ready to 
strike. 

At the fort Beauty Smith left him se- 
curely tied and went in to bed. White 
Fang waited an hour. Then he applied 
his teeth to the thong and in the space 
of ten seconds was free. He had wast- 
ed no time with his teeth. There had 
been no useless gnawing. The thong was 
cut across, diagonally, almost as clean as 
though done by a knife. White Fang 
looked up at the fort, at the same time 
bristling and growling. Then he turned 
and trotted back to Gray Beaver’s camp. 
He owed no allegiance to this strange and 
terrible god. He had given himself to 
Gray Beaver, and to Gray Beaver he con- 
sidered he still belonged. 

But what had occurred before was re- 
peated—with a difference. Gray Beaver 
again made him fast with a thong, and in 
the morning turned him over to Beauty 
Smith. And here was where the differ- 
ence came in. Beauty Smith gave him a 
beating. Tied securely, White Fang could 
only rage futilely and endure the punish- 
ment. Club and whip were both used upon 
him, and he experienced the worst beating 
he had ever received in his life. Even the 
big beating given him in his puppyhood 
by Gray Beaver was mild compared with 
this. 

Beauty Smith enjoyed the task. He de- 
lighted in it. He gloated over his victim, 
and his eyes flamed dully as he swung the 
whip or club and listened to White Fang’s 
cries of pain and to his helpless bellows and 
snarls. For Beauty Smith was cruel in 
the way that cowards are cruel. Cringing 
and sniveling himself before the blows or 
angry speech of a man, he revenged him- 
self, in turn, upon creatures weaker than 
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he. All life likes power, and Beauty Smith 
was no exception. Denied the expres- 
sion of power amongst his own kind, he 
fell back upon the lesser creatures and % 
there vindicated the life that was in him. 4 
But Beauty Smith had not created him- 
self, and no blame was to be attached to 
him. He had come into the world with 
a twisted body and a brute intelligence. 
This had constituted the clay of him, and 
it had not been kindly molded by the 
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world. ' 
White Fang knew why he was being : 
beaten. When Gray Beaver tied the thong q 


around his neck and passed the end of the 
thong into Beauty Smith’s keeping, White ‘ 
Fang knew that it was his god’s will for f 
him to go with Beauty Smith. And when 
Beauty Smith left him tied outside the 
fort, he knew that it was Beauty Smith’s 
will that he should remain there. There- 
fore, he had disobeyed the will of both the 
gods and earned the consequent punish- 
ment. He had seen dogs change owners in 
the past, and he had seen the runaways 
beaten as he was being beaten. He was 
wise, and yet in the nature of him there 
were forces greater than wisdom. One of 
these was fidelity. He did not love Gray 
Beaver; yet, even in the face of his will and 
his anger, he was faithful tohim. Hecould 
not helpit. This faithfulness was a quality 
of the clay that composed him. It was 
the quality that was peculiarly the posses- 
sion of his kind; the quality that set apart 
his species from all other species; the 
quality that had enabled the wolf and the 
wild dog to come in from the open and be 
the companions of man. 

After the beating, White Fang was 
dragged back to the fort. But this time 
Beauty Smith left him tied with a stick. 
One does not give up a god easily, and so 
with White Fang. Gray Beaver was his ; 
own particular god, and, in spite of Gray 
Beaver’s will, White Fang still clung to 
him and would not give him up. Gray 
Beaver had betrayed and forsaken him, 
but that had no effect upon him. Not 
for nothing had he surrendered himself 
body and soul to Gray Beaver. There 
had been no reservation on White Fang’s 
part, and the bond was not to be broken 
easily. 

So, in the night, when the men in the 
fort were asleep, White Fang applied his 
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teeth to the stick that held him. The 
wood was seasoned and dry, and it was tied 
so closely to his neck that he could scarcely 
get his teeth to it. It was only by the 
severest muscular exertion and neck-arch- 
ing that he succeeded in getting the wood 
between his teeth, and barely between his 
teeth at that; and it was only by the exer- 
cise of an immense patience, extending 
through many hours, that he succeeded 
in gnawing through the stick. This was 
something that dogs were not supposed 
todo. It was unprecedented. But White 
Fang did it, trotting away from the fort in 
the early morning with the end of the stick 
hanging to his neck. 

He was wise. But had he been merely 
wise he would not have gone back to Gray 
Beaver who had already twice betrayed 
him. But there was his faithfulness, and 
he went back to be betrayed yet a third 
time. Again he yielded to the tying of a 
thong around his neck by Gray Beaver, 
and again Beauty Smith came to claim 
him. And this time he was beaten even 
more severely than before. 

Gray Beaver looked on stolidly while the 
white man wielded the whip. He gave 
no protection. It was no longer his dog. 
When the beating was over White Fang 
was sick. A soft southland dog would 
have died under it, but not he. His school 
of life had been sterner, and he was himself 
of sterner stuff. He had too great vitality. 
His clutch on life was too strong. But he 
was very sick. At first he was unable to 
drag himself along, and Beauty Smith had 
to wait half an hour on him. And then, 
blind and reeling, he followed at Beauty 
Smith’s heels back to the fort. 

But now he was tied with a chain that 
defied his teeth, and he strove in vain, by 
lunging, to draw the staple from the timber 
into which it was driven. After a few 
days, sober and bankrupt, Gray Beaver de- 
parted up the Porcupine on his long journey 
to the Mackenzie. White Fang remained 
on the Yukon, the property of a man more 
than half mad and all brute. But what 
is a dog to know in its consciousness of 
madness? To White Fang Beauty Smith 
was a veritable, if terrible, god. He was 
a mad god at best, but White Fang knew 
nothing of madness; he knew only that he 
must submit to the will of this new master, 
obey his every whim and fancy. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE REIGN OF HATE 


Under the tutelage of the mad god, 
White Fang became a fiend. He was kept 
chained in a pen at the rear of the fort, and 
here Beauty Smith teased and irritated 
and drove him ‘wild with petty torments. 
The man early discovered White Fang’s 
susceptibility to laughter, and made it a 
point, after painfully tricking him, to laugh 
at him. This laughter was uproarious and 
scornful, and at the same time the god 
pointed his finger derisively at White Fang. 
At such times reason fled from White Fang, 
and in his transports of rage he was even 
more mad than Beauty Smith. 

Formerly, White Fang had been merely 
the enemy of his kind, withal a ferocious 
enemy. He now became the enemy of all 
things, and more ferocious than ever. To 
such an extent was he tormented, that he 
hated blindly and without the faintest 
spark of reason. He hated the chain that 
bound him, the men who peered in at him 
through the slats of the pen, the dogs that 
accompanied the men and that snarled 
malignantly at him in his helplessness. 
He hated the very wood of the pen that 
confined him. ‘And first, last and most 
of all, he hated Beauty Smith. 

But Beauty Smith had a purpose in all 
that he did to White Fang. One day a 
number of men gathered about the pen. 
Beauty Smith entered, club in hand, and 
took the chain from off White Fang’s neck. 
When his master had gone out, White 
Fang turned loose and tore around the pen, 
trying to get at the men outside. He was 
magnificently terrible. Fully five feet in 
length, and standing two and one half feet 
at the shoulder, he far outweighed a wolf 
of corresponding size. From his mother 
he had inherited the heavier proportions 
of the dog, so that he weighed, without 
any fat and without an ounce of superflu- 
ous flesh, over ninety pounds. It was all 
muscle, bone and sinew—fighting flesh in 
the finest condition. The door of the pen 
was being opened again. White Fang 
paused. Something unusual was happen- 
ing. He waited. The door was opened 
wider. Then a huge dog was thrust inside, 
and the door was slammed shut behind 
him. White Fang had never seen such a 
dog (it was a mastiff); but the size and 
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fierce aspect of the intruder did not deter 
him. Here was something, not wood nor 
iron, upon which to wreak his hate. He 
leaped in with a flash of fangs that ripped 
down the side of the mastiff’s neck. The 
mastiff shook his head, growled hoarsely, 
and plunged at White Fang. But White 
Fang was here, there, and everywhere, 
always evading and eluding, and always 
leaping in and slashing with his fangs, and 
leaping out again in time to escape punish- 
ment. 

The men outside shouted and applauded 
while Beauty Smith, in an ecstasy of de- 
light, gloated over the ripping and mang- 
ling performed by White Fang. There 
was no hope for the mastiff from the first. 
He was too ponderous and slow. In the 
end, while Beauty Smith beat White Fang 
back with a club, the mastiff was dragged 
out by its owner. Then there was a pay- 
ment of bets, and money clinked in Beauty 
Smith’s hand. 

White Fang came to look forward eagerly 
to the gathering of the men around his pen. 
It meant a fight; and this was the only way 
that was new vouchsafed him of expressing 
the life that was in him. Tormented, in- 
cited to hate, he was kept a prisoner so 
that there was no way of satisfying that 
hate except at the times his master saw fit 
to pit another dog against him. Beauty 
Smith had estimated his powers well, for 
he was invariably the victor. One day 
three dogs were turned in upon him in suc- 
cession. Another day a full-grown wolf, 
fresh caught from the Wild, was shoved in 
through the door of the pen. And on still 
another day two dogs were set against him 
at the same time. This was his severest 
fight, and though in the end he killed them 
both he was himself half killed in doing it. 

In the fall of the year, when the first 
snows were falling and mush-ice was run- 
ning in the river, Beauty Smith took pas- 
sage for himself and White Fang on a 
steamboat bound up the Yukon to Dawson. 
White Fang had now achieved a reputation 
in the land. As the “Fighting Wolf,” he 
was known far and wide, and the cage in 
which he was kept on the steamboat’s deck 
was usually surrounded by curious men. 
He raged and snarled at them, or lay qui- 
etly and studied them with cold hatred. 
Why should he not hate them? He never 
asked himself the question. He knew 
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only hate and lost himself in the passion of 
it. Life had become a hell to him. He 
had not been made for the close confine- 
ment wild beasts endure at the hands of 
men. And yet it was in precisely this way 
that he was treated. Men stared at him, 
poked sticks between the bars to make him 
snarl, and then laughed at him. 

They were his environment, these men, 
and they were molding the clay of him 
into a more ferocious thing than had been 
intended by Nature. Nevertheless, Nature 
had given him plasticity. Where many 
another animal would have died or had its 
spirit broken, he adjusted himself and 
lived, and at no expense of the spirit. 
Possibly Beauty Smith, arch-fiend and tor- 
mentor, was capable of breaking White 
Fang’s spirit, but as yet there were no 
signs of his succeeding. 

If Beauty Smith had in him a devil, 
White Fang had another; and the two of 
them raged against each other unceasingly. 
In the days before, White Fang had had 
the wisdom to cower down and submit to 
a man with a club in his hand; but this 
wisdom now left him. The mere sight of 
Beauty Smith was sufficient to send him 
into transports of fury. And when they 
came to close quarters, and he had been 
beaten back by the club, he went on growl- 
ing and snarling and showing his fangs. 
The last growl could never be extracted 
from him. No matter how terribly he was 
beaten, he had always another growl, and 
when Beauty Smith gave up and with- 
drew, the defiant growl followed after him, 
or White Fang sprang at the bars of the 
cage bellowing his hatred. 

When the steamboat arrived at Dawson, 
White Fang went ashore. But he still 
lived a public life, in a cage, surrounded by 
curious men. He was exhibited as “The 
Fighting Wolf,” and men paid fifty cents 
in gold-dust to see him. He was given no 
rest. Did he lie down to sleep, he was 
stirred up by a sharp stick—so that the 
audience might get its money’s worth. In 
order to make the exhibition interesting, 
he was kept in a rage most of the time. 
But worse than all this was the atmos- 
phere in which he lived. He was regarded 
as the most fearful of wild beasts, and this 
was borne in to him through the bars of 
the cage. Every word, every cautious 
action on the part of the men, impressed 
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upon him his own terrible ferocity. It was 
so much added fuel to the flame of his 
fierceness. There could be but one result, 
and that was that his ferocity fed upon 
itself and increased. It was another in- 
stance of the plasticity of his clay, of his 
capacity for being molded by the pressure 
of environment. 

In addition to being exhibited, he was a 
professional fighting animal. At irregular 
intervals, whenever a fight could be ar- 
ranged, he was taken out of his cage and 
led off into the woods a few miles from 
town. Usually this occurred at night, so 
as to avoid interference from the mounted 
police of the Territory. After a few hours 
of waiting, when daylight had come, the 
audience and the dog with which he was 
to fight arrived. In this manner it came 
about that he fought all sizes and breeds 
of dogs. It was a savage land, the men 
were savage, and the fights were usually 
to the death. 

Since White Fang continued to fight, it 
is obvious that it was the other dogs that 
died. He never knew defeat. His early 
training, when he fought with Lip-lip and 
the whole puppy-pack, stood him in good 
stead. There was the tenacity with which 
he clung to the earth. No dog could make 
him lose his footing. This was the favorite 
trick of the wolf breeds--to rush in upon 
him, either directly or with an unexpected 
swerve, in the hope of striking his shoulder 
and overthrowing him. Mackenzie hounds, 
Eskimo and Labrador dogs, huskies and 
Malemutes—all tried it on him, and all 
failed. He was never known to lose his 
footing. Men told this to one another, and 
looked each time to see it happen; but 
White Fang always disappointed them. 

Then there was his lightning quickness. 
It gave him a tremendous advantage over 
his antagonists. No matter what their 
fighting experience, they had never en- 
countered a dog that moved so swiftly as 
he. Also to be reckoned with was the im- 
mediateness of his attack. The average 
dog was accustomed to the preliminaries of 
snarling and bristling and growling, and 
the average dog was knocked off his feet 
and finished before he had begun to fight 
or recovered from his surprise. So often 
did this happen, that it became the cus- 
tom to hold White Fang until the other 
dog went through his preliminaries, was 
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good and ready, and even made the first 
attack. 

But greatest of all the advantages in 
White Fang’s favor was his experience. 
He knew more about fighting than did any 
of the dogs that faced him. He had fought 
more fights, knew how to meet more tricks 
and methods, and had more tricks himself, 
while his own method was scarcely to be 
improved upon. 

As the time went by, he had fewer and 
fewer fights. Men despaired of matching 
him with an equal, and Beauty Smith was 
compelled to pit wolves against him. 
These were trapped by the Indians for the 
purpose, and a fight between White Fang 
and a wolf was always sure to draw a crowd. 
Once, a full-grown female lynx was secured, 
and this time White Fang fought for his 
life. Her quickness matched his; her fe- 
rocity equaled his; while he fought with 
his fangs alone, and she fought with her 
sharp-clawed feet as well. 

But after the lynx all fighting ceased for 
White Fang. There were no more animals 
with which to fight—at least, there was 
none considered worthy of fighting with 
him. So he remained on exhibition until 
spring, when one Tim Keenan, a faro- 
dealer, arrived in the land. With him 
came the first bulldog that had ever en- 
tered the Klondike. That this dog and 
White Fang should come together was in- 
evitable, and for a week the anticipated 
fight was the mainspring of conversation 
in certain quarters of the town. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CLINGING DEATH 


Beauty Smith slipped the chain from his 
neck and stepped back. 

For once White Fang did not make an 
immediate attack. He stood still, ears 
pricked forward, alert and curious, survey- 
ing the strange animal that faced him. 
He had never seen such a dog before. Tim 
Keenan shoved the bulldog forward with 
a muttered, “Go to it.” The animal wad- 
dled toward the center of the circle, short 
and squat and ungainly. He came to a 
stop and blinked across at White Fang. 

There were cries from the crowd of, ““Go 
to him, Cherokee! Sick ’m, Cherokee! 
Eat ’m up!” 
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But Cherokee did not seem anxious to 
fight. He turned his head and blinked at 
the men who shouted, at the same time 
wagging his stump of a tail good-naturedly. 
He was not afraid, but merely lazy. Be- 
sides, it did not seem to him that it was 
intended he should fight with the dog he 
saw before him. He was not used to fight- 
ing with that kind of dog, and he was wait- 
ing for them to bring on the real dog. 

Tim Keenan stepped in and bent over 
Cherokee, fondling him on both sides of 
the shoulders with hands that rubbed 
against the grain of the hair and that made 
slight, pushing-forward movements. These 
were so many suggestions. Also, their ef- 
fect was irritating, for Cherokee began to 
growl, very softly, deep down in his throat. 
There was a correspondence in rhythm be- 
tween the growls and the movements of 
the man’s hands. The growl rose in the 
throat with the culmination of each for- 
ward-pushing movement, and ebbed down, 
to start up afresh with the beginning of the 
next movement. The end of each move- 
ment was the accent of the rhythm, the 
movement ending abruptly and the growl- 
ing rising with a jerk. 

This was not without its effect on White 
Fang. The hair began to rise on his neck 
and across the shoulders. Tim Keenan 
gave a final shove forward and stepped 
back again. As the impetus that carried 
Cherokee forward died down, he continued 
to go forward of his own volition, in a 
swift, bow-legged run. Then White Fang 
struck. Acry of startled admiration went 
up. He had covered the distance and gone 
in more like a cat than a dog; and with 
the same cat-like swiftness he had slashed 
with his fangs and leaped clear. 

The bulldog was bleeding back of one 
ear from a rip in his thick neck. He gave 
no sign, did not even snarl, but turned and 
followed after White Fang. The display 
on both sides, the quickness of the one and 
the steadiness of the other, had excited the 
partisan spirit of the crowd, and the men 
were making new bets and increasing orig- 
inal bets. Again, and yet again, White 
Fang sprang in, slashed, and got away un- 
touched; and still his strange foe followed 
after him, without too great haste, not 
slowly, but deliberately and determinedly, 
in a business-like sort of way. There was 
purpose in his method—something for him 
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to do that he was intent upon doing and 
from which nothing could distract him. 

His whole demeanor, every action, was 
stamped with this purpose. It puzzled 
White Fang. Never had he seen such a 
dog. It had no hair protection. It was 
soft, and bled easily. There was no thick 
mat of fur to baffle White Fang’s teeth, as 
they were often baffled by dogs of his own 
breed. Each time that his teeth struck 
they sank easily into the yielding flesh, 
while the animal did not seem able to de- 
fend itself. Another disconcerting thing 
was that it made no outcry, such as he had 
been accustomed to with the other dogs he 
had fought. Beyond a growl or a grunt, 
the dog took its punishment silently. And 
never did it flag in its pursuit of him. 

Not that Cherokee was slow. He could 
turn and whirl swiftly enough, but White 
Fang was never there. Cherokee was puz- 
zled,too. He had never fought before with 
a dog with which he could not close. The 
desire to close had always been mutual. 
But here was a dog that kept at a distance, 
dancing and dodging here and there and 
all about. And when it did get its teeth 
into him it did not hold on, but let go in- 
stantly and darted away again. 

But White Fang could not get at the 
soft under side of the throat. The bull- 
dog stood too short, while its massive jaws 
were an added protection. White Fang 
darted in and out unscathed, while Chero- 
kee’s wounds increased. Both sides of his 
neck and head were ripped and slashed. 
He bled freely, but showed no signs of be- 
ing disconcerted. He continued his plod- 
ding pursuit, though once, for the moment 
baffled, he came to a full stop and blinked 
at the men who looked on, at the same 
time wagging his stump of a tail as an ex- 
pression of his willingness to fight. 

In that moment White Fang was in upon 
him and out, in passing ripping his trimmed 
remnant of anear. With a slight manifes- 
tation of anger, Cherokee took up the pur- 
suit again, running on the inside of the 
circle White Fang was making, and striv- 
ing to fasten his deadly grip on White 
Fang’s throat. The bulldog missed by a 
hair’s-breadth, and cries of praise went up 
as White Fang doubled suddenly out of 
danger in the opposite direction. 

The time went by. White Fang still 
danced on, dodging and doubling, leaping 
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in and out, and ever inflicting damage. 
And still the bulldog, with grim certitude, 
toiled after him. Sooner or later he would 
accomplish his purpose, get the grip that 
would win the battle. In the meantime 
he accepted all the punishment the other 
could deal him. His tufts of ears had be- 
come tassels, his neck and shoulders were 
slashed in a score of places, and his very 
lips were cut and bleeding—all from those 
lightning snaps that were beyond his fore- 
seeing and guarding. 

Time and again White Fang had at- 
tempted to knock Cherokee off his feet; 
but the difference in their height was too 
great. Cherokee was too squat, too close 
to the ground. White Fang tried the trick 
once too often. The chance came in one 
of his quick doublings and counter-circlings. 
He caught Cherokee with head turned 
away as he whirled more slowly. His 
shoulder was exposed. White Fang drove 
in upon it; but his own shoulder was high 
above, while he struck with such force that 
his momentum carried him on across over 
the other’s body. For the first time in his 
fighting history, men saw White Fang lose 
his footing. His body turned a half-somer- 
sault in the air, and he would have landed 
on his back had he not twisted, cat-like, 
still in the air, in the effort to bring his feet 
to the earth. As it was, he struck heavily 
on his side. The next instant he was on 
his feet, but in that instant Cherokee’s 
teeth closed on his throat. 

It was not a good grip, being too low 
down toward the chest; but Cherokee held 
on. White Fang sprang to his feet and 
tore wildly around, trying to shake off the 
bulldog’s body. It made him frantic, this 
clinging, dragging weight. It bound his 
movements, restricted his freedom. It was 
like the trap, and all his instinct resented 
it and revolted against it. It was a mad 
revolt. For several minutes he was to all 
intents insane. The basic life that was in 
him took charge of him. The will of his 
body to exist surged over him. He was 
dominated by this mere flesh-love of life. 
All intelligence was gone. It was as though 
he had no brain. His reason was unseated 
by the blind yearning of the flesh to exist 
and move, at all hazards to move, to con- 
tinue to move, for movement was the ex- 
pression of its existence. 

Round and round he went, whirling and 
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turning and reversing, trying to shake off 
the fifty-pound weight that dragged at his 
throat. The bulldog did little but keep 
his grip. Sometimes, and rarely, he man- 
aged to get his feet to the earth and for a 
moment to brace himself against White 
Fang. But the next moment his footing 
would be lost and he would be dragging 
around in the whifl of one of White Fang’s 
mad gyrations. Cherokee identified him- 
self with his instinct. He knew that he 
was doing the right thing by holding on, 
and there came to him certain blissful 
thrills of satisfaction. At such moments 
he even closed his eyes and allowed his 
body to be hurled hither and thither, willy- 
nilly, careless of any hurt that might 
thereby come to it. That did not count. 
The grip was the thing, and the grip he 
kept. 

White Fang ceased only when he had 
tired himself out. He could do nothing, 
and he could not understand. Never, in 
all his fighting, had this thing happened. 
The dogs he had fought with did not fight 
that way. With them it was snap and 
slash and get away, snap and slash and get 
away. He lay partly on his side, panting 
for breath. Cherokee, still holding his grip, 
urged against him, trying to get him over 
entirely on his side. White Fang resisted, 
and he could feel the jaws shifting their 
grip, slightly relaxing and coming together 
again in a chewing movement. Each shift 
brought the grip closer in to his throat. 
The bulldog’s method was to hold what he 
had, and when opportunity favored to 
work in for more. Opportunity favored 
when White Fang remained quiet. When 
White Fang struggled, Cherokee was con- 
tent merely to hold on. 

The bulging back of Cherokee’s neck was 
the only portion of his body that White 
Fang’s teeth could reach. He got hold 
toward the base, where the neck comes 
out from the shoulders; but he did not 
know the chewing method of fighting, nor 
were his jaws adapted to it. He spasmod- 
ically ripped and tore with his fangs for a 
space. Then a change in their position di- 
verted him. The bulldog had managed to 
roll him over on his back, and, sti!] hanging 
to his throat, was on top of him. Like 
a cat, White Fang bowed his hind-quarters 
in, and, with the feet digging into his en- 
emy’s abdomen above him, he began to 
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claw with long tearing strokes. Cherokee 
might well have been disemboweled had he 
not quickly pivoted on his grip and got his 
body off of White Fang’s and at right 
angles to it. 

There was no escaping that grip. It 
was like Fate itself, and as inexorable. 
Slowly it shifted up along the jugular. 
All that saved White Fang from death was 
the loose skin of his neck andthe thick fur 
that covered it. This served to form a 
large roll in Cherokee’s mouth, the fur of 
which well nigh defied his teeth. But bit 
by bit, whenever the chance offered, he 
was getting more of the loose skin and fur 
in his mouth. The result was that he was 
slowly throttling White Fang. The latter’s 
breath was drawn with greater and greater 
difficulty as the moments went by. 

It began to look as though the battle 
wereover. The backers of Cherokee waxed 
jubilant and offered ridiculous odds. White 
Fang’s backers were correspondingly de- 
pressed and refused bets of ten to one and 
twenty to one, though one man was rash 
enough to close a wager of fifty to one. 
This man was Beauty Smith. He took a 
step into the ring and pointed his finger at 
White Fang. Then he began to laugh de- 
risively and scornfully. This produced the 
desired effect. White Fang went wild 
with rage. He called up his reserves of 
strength and gained his feet. As he strug- 
gled around the ring, the fifty pounds of 
his foe ever dragging on his throat, his 
anger passed on into panic. The basic life 
of him dominated him again, and his in- 
telligence fled before the will of his flesh 
tolive. Round and round and back again, 
stumbling and falling and rising, even up- 
rearing at times on his hind-legs and lifting 
his foe clear of the earth, he struggled 
vainly to shake off the clinging death. 

At last he fell, toppling backward, ex- 
hausted; and the bulldog promptly shifted 
his grip, getting in closer, mangling more 
and more of the fur-folded flesh, throttling 
White Fang more severely than ever. 
Shouts of applause went up for the victor, 
and there were many cries of “Cherokee!” 
“Cherokee!” To this Cherokee responded 
by vigorous wagging of the stump of his 
tail. But the clamor of approval did not 
distract him. There was no sympathetic 
relation between his tail and his massive 
jaws. The one might wag, but the others 
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held their terrible grip on White Fang’s 
throat. 

It was at this time that a diversion came 
to the spectators. There was a jingle of 
bells. Dog-mushers’ cries were heard. 
Everybody, save Beauty Smith, looked ap- 
prehensive, the fear of the police strong 
upon them. But they saw, up the trail 
and not down, two men running with sled 
and dogs. They were evidently coming 
down the creek from some prospecting trip. 
At sight of the crowd they stopped their 
dogs and came over and joined it, curious 
to see the cause of the excitement. The 
dog-musher wore a moustache, but the 
other, a taller and younger man, was 
smooth-shaven, his skin rosy from the 
pounding of his blood and the running in 
the frosty air. 

White Fang had practically ceased strug- 
gling. Now and again he resisted spas- 
modically and to no purpose. He could 
get little air, and that little grew less and 
less under the merciless grip that ever 
tightened. In spite of his armor of fur, 
the great vein of his throat would have 
long since been torn open, had not the first 
grip of the bulldog been so low down as to 
be practically on the chest.. It had taken 
Cherokee a long time to shift that grip up- 
ward, and this had also tended further to 
clog his jaws with fur and skin-fold. 

In the meantime, the abysmal brute in 
Beauty Smith had been rising up into his 
brain and mastering the small bit of sanity 
that he possessed at best. When he saw 
White Fang’s eyes beginning to glaze, he 
knew beyond doubt that the fight was lost. 
Then he broke loose. He sprang upon 
White Fang and began savagely to kick 
him. There were hisses from the crowd 
and cries of protest, but that was all. 
While this went on, and Beauty Smith con- 
tinued to kick White Fang, there was a 
commotion in the crowd. The tall young 
newcomer was forcing his way through, 
shouldering men right and left without 
ceremony or gentleness. When he broke 
through into the ring, Beauty Smith was 
just in the act of delivering another kick. 
All his weight was on one foot, and he 
was ina state of unstable equilibrium. At 
that.-moment the newcomer’s fist landed 
a smashing blow full in his face. Beauty 
Smith’s remaining leg left the ground, and 
his whole body seemed to lift into the air 
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as he turned over backward and struck the 
snow. The newcomer turned upon the 
crowd. 

“You cowards!” hecried. ‘“ You beasts!” 

He was in a rage himself—a sane rage. 
His gray eyes seemed metallic and steel-like 
as they flashed upon the crowd. Beauty 
Smith regained his feet and came toward 
him, sniffing and cowardly. The new- 
comer did not understand. He did not 
know how abject a coward the other was, 
and thought he was coming back intent on 
fighting. So, with a “You beast!” he 
smashed Beauty Smith over backward 
with a second blow in the face. Beauty 
Smith decided that the snow was the safest 
place for him, and lay where he had fallen, 
making no effort to get up. 

“Come on, Matt, lend a hand,” the new- 
comer called to the dog-musher, who had 
followed him into the ring. 

Both men bent over the dogs. Matt 
took hold of White Fang, ready to pull 
when Cherokee’s jaws should be loosened. 
This the younger man endeavored to ac- 
complish by clutching the bulldog’s jaws in 
his hands and trying to spread them. It 
was a vain undertaking. As he pulled and 
tugged and wrenched, he kept exclaiming 
with every expulsion of breath, ‘‘ Beasts!” 

The crowd began to grow unruly, and 
some of the men were protesting against the 
spoiling of the sport; but they were silenced 
when the newcomer lifted his head from his 
work for a moment and glared at them. 

“You damn beasts!” he finally exploded, 
and went back to his task. 

“Tt’s no use, Mr. Scott, you can’t break’m 
apart that way,” Matt said at last. 

The pair paused and surveyed the locked 
dogs. 

“‘Ain’t bleedin’ much,” Matt announced. 
“Ain’t got all the way in yet.” 

“But he’s liable to any moment,”’ Scott 
answered. “There, did you see that! 
He shifted his grip in a bit.” 

The younger man’s excitement and ap-. 
prehension for White Fang was growing. 
He struck Cherokee about the head, sav- 
agely, again and again. But that did not 
loosen the jaws. Cherokee wagged the 
stump of his tail in advertisement that he 
understood the meaning of the blows, but 
that he knew he was himself in the right 
and only doing his duty by keeping his 
grip. 
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“Won’t some of you help?” Scott cried 
desperately at the crowd. 

But no help was offered. Instead, the 
crowd began sarcastically to cheer him on 
and showered him with facetious advice. 

“You'll have to get a pry,” Matt coun- 
seled. 

The other reached into the holster at his 
hip, drew his revolver, and tried to thrust 
its muzzle between the bulldog’s jaws. 
He shoved, and shoved hard, till the grat- 
ing of the steel against the locked teeth 
could be distinctly heard. Both men were 
on their knees, bending over the dogs. 
Tim Keenan strode into the ring. He 
paused beside Scott and touched him on 
the shoulder, saying ominously: 

“Don’t break them teeth, stranger.” 

“Then I'll break his neck,” Scott re- 
torted, continuing his shoving and wedging 
with the revolver muzzle. 

“TI said don’t break them teeth,” the 
faro-dealer repeated more ominously than 
before. 

But if it was a bluff he intended, it did 
not work. Scott never desisted from his 
efforts, though he looked up coolly and 
asked: 

“Your dog?” 

The faro-dealer grunted. 

“Then get in here and break this grip.” 

“Well, stranger,” the other drawled ir- 
ritatingly, “1 don’t mind telling you that’s 
something | ain’t worked out for myself. 
I don’t know how to turn the trick.” 

“Then get out of the way,” was the reply, 
“and don’t bother me. I’m busy.” 

Tim Keenan continued standing over 
him, but Scott took no further notice of 
his presence. He had managed to get the 
muzzle in between the jaws on one side, and 
was trying to get it out between the jaws 
on the other side. This accomplished, he 
pried gently and carefully, loosening the 
jaws a bit at a time, while Matt, a bit at 
a time, extricated White Fang’s mangled 
neck. 

“Stand by to receive your dog,” was 
Scott’s peremptory order to Cherokee’s 
owner. 

The faro-dealer stooped down obedi- 
ently and got a firm hold on Cherokee. 

“Now!” Scott warned, giving the final 
pry. 

The dogs were drawn apart, the bulldog 
struggling vigorously. 
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“Take him away,” Scott commanded, 
and Tim Keenan dragged Cherokee back 
into the crowd. 

White Fang made several ineffectual ef- 
forts to get up. Once he gained his feet, 
but his legs were too weak to sustain him, 
and he slowly wilted and sank back into the 
snow. His eyes were half closed, and the 
surface of them was glassy. His jaws were 
apart, and through them the tongue pro- 
truded, draggled and limp. To all appear- 
ances he looked like a dog that had been 
strangled to death. Matt examined him. 

“Just about all in,” he announced; “‘but 
he’s breathin’ all right.” 

Beauty Smith had regained his feet and 
come over to look at White Fang. 

“Matt, how much is a good sled-dog 
worth?” Scott asked. 

The dog-musher, still on his knees and 
stooping over White Fang, calculated for a 
moment. 

“Three hundred dollars,” he answered. 

“ And how much for one that’s all chewed 
up like this one?” Scott asked, nudging 
White Fang with his foot. 

“Half of that,” was the dog-musher’s 
judgment. 

Scott turned upon Beauty Smith. 

“Did you hear, Mr. Beast? I’m going 
to take your dog from you, and I’m going 
to give you a hundred and fifty for him.” 

He opened his pocketbook and counted 
out the bills. 

Beauty Smith put his hands behind his 
back, refusing to touch the proffered money. 

“1 ain’t a-sellin’,” he said. 

“Oh, yes you are,” the other assured 
him, “Because I’m buying. Here’s your 
money. The dog’s mine.” 

Beauty Smith, his hands still behind him, 
began to back away. 

Scott sprang toward him, drawing his 
fist back to strike. Beauty Smith cowered 
down in anticipation of the blow. 

“T’ve got my rights,” he whimpered. 


(To be continued.) 
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“You've forfeited your rights to own 
that dog,” was the rejoinder. ‘Are you 
going to take the money? or do | have to 
hit you again?” 

“All right,” Beauty Smith spoke up with 
the alacrity of fear. “But I take the 
money under protest,” he added. “The 
dog’s amint. I ain’t a-goin’ to be robbed. 
A man’s got his rights.” 

“Correct,” Scott answered, passing the 
money overtohim. “Aman’sgot his rights. 
But you’re not aman. You're a beast.” 

“Wait till I get back to Dawson,” 
Beauty Smith threatened. ‘I'll have the 
law on you.” 

“Tf you open your mouth when you get 
back to Dawson, I’ll have you run out of 
town. Understand?” 

Beauty Smith replied with a grunt. 

“Understand?” the other thundered 
with abrupt fierceness. 

“Yes,” Beauty Smith grunted, shrink- 
ing away. 

“Yes what?” 

“Yes, sir,” Beauty Smith snarled. 

“Look out! He'll bite!” some one 
shouted, and a guffaw of laughter went up. 

Scott turned his back on him, and re- 
turned to help the dog-musher, who was 
working over White Fang. 

Some of the men were already departing; 
others stood in groups, looking on and talk- 
ing. Tim Keenan joined one of the groups. 

“Who's that mug?” he asked. 

“Weedon Scott,” some one answered. 

“And who in hell is Weedon Scott?” the 
faro-dealer demanded. 

“Oh, one of them crack-a-jack minin’ 
experts. He’s in with all the ‘big bugs. 
If you want to keep out of trouble you'll 
steer clear of him, that’s my talk. He’s 
all hunky with the officials. The Gold 
Commissioner’s a special pal of his.” 

“| thought he must be somebody,” was 
the faro-dealer’s comment. “That’s why 
I kept my hands offen him at the start.” 
































THE MYSTERIOUS AWA-TOOSE 


AND 


THE STRANGE NEBOG-ATIS 


BY ROBER’ 


AT stepped into the bush and cut a 
pole. He put a piece of pork on 
the hook, tucked another piece of 

pork between his shirt and the waistband 
of his trousers for provision against sudden 
need, and sat down upon the wet bank of 
the river. The whole calm procedure was 
suggestive of confidence born of success on 
some former occasion. Nat was an Indian. 
Years ago he was in the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s service, and Wake and I considered 
ourselves fortunate in getting him to go 
along with us, to find portages between 
Flying Post and Moose, on our exploring 
trip. 

We had found plenty of fish all along the 
way so far, but they were old friends—stur- 
geon, ling, doré, jackfish, whitefish, lake 
trout and others of less consequence. What 
we wanted was to find something new to 
tell about at the next Canadian Camp din- 
ner in New York, and although our note- 
books already described jackfish fully as 
large as any that we actually caught, and 
whitefish so toothsome that their delicious- 
ness seemed to be peculiar to the region of 
our search, there was nevertheless a longing 
and an unsatisfied feeling that nothing 
short of a new fish could relieve. 

Nat had filled us with expectation, for 
he had told us that when we reached a cer- 
tain part of the Kokateesh River we would 
come vpon a fish called the awa-toose, and 
that they would be caught all of the way 
from there down to Hudson Bay. The 
awa-toose, he said, was shaped and colored 
something like a sucker, but it had teeth 
and was “very good for heat.”” Further- 


more, it woud take almost any sort of lure. 
Now, there were three suckers in the river, 
the common gray one, that was round and 
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pudgy; the ember mullet with graceful 
outlines and golden-bronze in color, with a 
deep red band along the sides; and the 
brilliant silver mullet, with red fins and a 
compressed body. Repeated questioning 
had failed to draw from Nat a satisfactory 
description of which one of these fish his 
awa-toose resembled, and cur imaginations 
were set to the hair trigger now that the 
looked-for place had been reached. 

“How big is the awa-toose?”’ I asked. 

“Sie weigh two pound. Guess some of 
it weigh one pounds,” replied Nat. 

“What is the best bait?” 

Nat answered by picking up a handful 
of mud from just below the water’s edge 
and handing it toward me. One who is 
not familiar with translating from the 
Indian might be surprised on being in- 
formed that a liandful of mud was the best 
bait for a fish alert enough to take the 
trolling spoon, and perhaps the fly, but | 
recognized the sign language for crawfish, 
and proceeded to capture half a dozen of 
them at once. Nat fished with pork and 
a sinker. I used crawfish bait on light 
tackle, Wake chose a trolling spoon of such 
pretty and attractive model that it would 
almost draw land animals into the water 
to get at it; and we sent Alex and Sol out 
to set the collecting nets in likely places. 

The red crossbills sang in jaunty cama- 
raderie as they flew in joyous company 
amongst the pointed firs. White-throated 
sparrows called and answered each other 
in different octaves, and a water-wagtail 
sent his clear notes across the river to us 
every few minutes. We stood in the 
tracks of moose and bears on the bank, and 
awaited the coming of a wild fish, among 
wild surroundings. Did the awa-toose take 
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the fly? Did it leap when hooked? Did 
it fight longer than any other known fish? 
Was it a surprise for the palate at every 
new mouthful? Had it ever been described 
by anaturalist? These were the questions 
that we asked while we waited until the 
stars came out, and a horned owl called 
with his minor screams, that are intended 
to inform timid animais that the caller 
does not carry legs like alynx. It was not 
the night for awa-toose, and Nat, antici- 
pating a hard day’s work on the morrow, 
thought best to tell us that the awa-toose 
did not bite after sundown. 

For the next two or three days on our 
way down river we camped early, and de- 
voted most of our spare time to the awa- 
toose, but without attracting its attention; 
although Nat assured us that in former 
days, when supplies for Flying rost all 
came from England by way of Moose Post, 
the canoemen caught awa-toose whenever 
they stopped to camp at night. This was 
not quite in accord with his statement that 
the fish did not bite after sundown, for the 
Hudson Bay people waste very little of the 
daylight in traveling time. 

Nat was a reliable Indian nevertheless; 
and it was simply necessary to be well 
enough acquainted with him to realize 
when he was reliable. He was simple and 
unassuming in manner. He looked at one 
with a clear level eye when first speaking 
and then dropped his eyes modestly before 
finishing a sentence, but there was nothing 
of deception in his manner. If he informed 
us that there were no game animals and 
few fish about the lake that he had chosen 
for his permanent abode it was because 
he spoke before he thought. If he had 
stopped to think, he would have said noth- 
ing at all. Lakes and streams and special 
hunting grounds are handed down from 
father to son in his country, and Indians 
recognize and respect each other’s right 
and title to such grounds. They would 
expect to have Nat answer them as he did 
me, that his chosen ground was a miserable 
one for game and fish; but when | said 
“Ki debwe,” and gave a knowing wink, he 
at once joined my other Indians in a hearty 
shout of laughter. The idea of possession 
is so well grounded that when | asked Nat 
if he knew about a certain small river, he 
replied, “Guess know it pretty well. Made 
it myself,” which on translation means 


that he had cut all of the portages him- 
self. 

Nat was really a good and kindly old 
soul, and during the two months that he 
was with us we got to be very fond of him. 
There was nothing in reason that he did 
not want to do for us, and he was evidently 
distressed because we could not find the 
awa-toose. The evening of July 27, 1905, 
was destined to be an eventful one, how- 
ever. We were then pretty well down the 
Mattagami River, and at the end of a hard 
day’s work in rain and wind we camped 
late on the bank of a long, swirling eddy. 
A good hot dinner of sturgeon, flapjacks 
and chocolate, with a change to dry woolen 
clothing, made one feel like a butterfly just 
out of the chrysalis. | lighted a sweet old 
pipe and stepped out on the rocks in front 
of camp. 

The wind had died down, and the clouds 
had broken away enough to let one little 
star peep through and watch the coming 
scene. Our tired Indians were already 
asleep in their tents, and Wake, with his 
rare combination of industry and love of 
luxury, was arranging the boughs in our 
tent according to the formula of my old 
guide Caribou Charley, who liked ‘“‘a bed 
boughed down with care.” All was quiet, 
with that vast, impressive quiet that settles 
over the great, untraveled spruce forest of 
the North at night, and I seemed to be 
alone. The deep black river swept ma- 
jestically by on its way to arctic seas, and 
noiselessly, excepting for an occasional 
swish of the inky current where it met the 
return flow of the bank eddy. | listened. 
It was easy to listen, on that quiet night. 
Yes, it was another sound: that I heard 
above the swish of the current, and to a 
fisherman’s ears it meant that fish of some 
sort or another were rising for ephemeras. 
I knew the sound made by a rising trout, 
a rising bass, a rising doré, a rising perch, 
a rising smelt, a rising mullet, a rising 
salmon. It was none of these. Oh, joy! 


After days of seeking for a mysterious fish, 


here, on this night for gnomes and goblins, 
in the eerie current that came out of the 
dark, passed silently and went into the 
dark, there was some fish that I had never 
heard rise before. 

“Just wait a minute,” said some one to 
himself—and when the first fly rod out of 
the case was mounted, | knew by the feel 
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that it was a lucky old split bamboo of 
seven ounces that had been made for me 
by Dr. Fowler in his best days, twenty-five 
years ago. It was a rod that had landed 
everything from grilse in Labrador to 
brown trout in Sweden and smelts in 
Maine. In the fly book all varieties were 
of the same color at this hour, but a loosely 
coiled cast that had been rather carelessly 
tucked into the book a day or two previ- 
ously kept working itself into my hand, and 
insisting upon being first in at the con- 
test, so it was looped to the line rather 
more because of its insistence than as a 
matter of choice. It carried a brown 
hackle for dropper and a Parmachenee 
Belle for stretcher. 

In the hurry of getting ready, the land- 
ing net was not taken out of the case, but 
as my pipe had gone out it was necessary 
to start up the sweet puffs of Guard’s mix- 
ture for luck, and that required a quarter 
of a minute of time that was more precious 
than first-water diamonds. Then, com- 
fortable, contented and expectant, | sent 
the cast out into the gloom and knew that 
it had alighted true, at the margin of the 
eddy. 

Instantly there came a ferocious tug at 
the fly, the reel sang chir-r-r-r-r, and through 
the darkness | saw the gleam of a white, 
glistening fish in the air. Here was my 
awa-toose after all, but what manner of 
fish could the awa-toose be? Nothing that 
I had ever caught before gave such peculiar 
fluttering leaps, and nothing before had 
ever shone in the dark. Out into the sullen 
current he ran, then back into the eddy. 
With the persistence of a bass he failed to 
know when he was beaten. Would the 
hook hold? It must hold. If that hook 
failed to hold I would write letters to the 
editor denouncing the manufacturer. With 
every rush of the fish into the current my 
heart stood still, but finally the uncaptured 
prize began to yield, and in a few minutes 
he came sliding toward the bank on his 
side. In the absence of a landing net | 
carefully found his gills and quickly tossed 
him out upon the grass. Then began more 
gymnastics, but with the aid of both hands 
and of both knees and of the friendly sedge 
grass I was able to grasp a fish shaped like 
a shad, with some of its large loosened 
scales sticking between my fingers. 

Kneeling by the embers of the camp fire, 


which responded to the addition of a few 
chips, | made out a fish that was clearly 
of the herring tribe; but of what sort? 
A herring living in rapid fresh water like 
a trout, independent, and feeding upon 
ephemeras! His open mouth was found 
to be armed with very sharp teeth, both 
on jaws and on tongue, and that again 
seemed strange for a herring. While | 
wondered there came to memory a lecture 
that I had heard twenty-eight years pre- 
viously at college, in which Professor Wil- 
der had spoken of the existence of a big- 
toothed herring which had a double pupil 
of the eye. Yes, this fish had a double 
pupil of the large, lustrous eye, and both 
pupils of the same size. Surely this was 
not Nat’s awa-toose, but some other fish 
that he had neglected to tell us about. 
Carefully the fish was packed away in 
damp moss to await daylight inspection, 
and then | stepped out on the rocks again 
for the next one. 

Two or three times the cast was sent out 
of sight in the darkness, and suddenly 
there was another pull at the fly, but the 
hard-headed pull at the outset and the 
quick giving up showed that my old ac- 
quaintance, the doré, had been hooked this 
time; and he is no sort of a hero. The 
star overhead had seen enough, the clouds 
were gathered over it again, and the tattoo 
of raindrops was the call to bed. Although 
we were all tired, and Wake had made the 
softest and springiest of fragrant beds, | 
slept uneasily and impatiently awaited the 
coming of daylight, that would reveal all of 
the features of my prize. 

Nat was up early. It was not his awa- 
toose at all, but a fish that he called the 
“nebog-atis” (plural, add iwog), and one 
that was seldom captured by the Indians. 
The color was almost startling in its bril- 
liancy of flashing silver, so bright that my 
negatives were all over-exposed. Over the 
silver was a scintillating iridescence of pea- 
green and lilac, and on the back a sugges- 
tion of transparent steel-blue and purple. 
It was fifteen inches in length, and nine and 
a half inches in girth. The outlines were 
those of a shad, but the body was com- 
pressed at the anal fin in a curious way, 
just as though somebody had pinched the 
fish between his thumb and forefinger at 
that point when it came hot out of the 
smelter. There were no scales on the 
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opercles, but the body was smoothly 
covered with large, rounded scales which 
readily separated on handling. The double 
pupil of the eye had changed during the 
night, and the lower one was now the 
larger of the two. This changed again in 
the sunlight, and the upper pupil became 
so large that the lower one was a mere pin- 
hole opening in the iris. The stomach was 
filled with ephemeras. 

We were too impatient about testing the 
table qualities to wait for a bed of hard- 
wood coals for broiling purposes, so the fish 
was carefully fried. It was delicious in- 
deed. The flesh was remarkably white, 
firm and tender, with a streak of brown 
fat along the side, as in the shad. The 
herrings that I have eaten would be placed 
in about this order of classification for 
table quality: Shad, nebog-atis, Labrador 
herring, European red herring, hickory 
shad, common American herring, alewife, 
tarpon, menhaden. 

We found that while the nebog-atis would 
take the fly at night, one could get it as 
well in the daytime. The favorite habitat 
was in deep, steady currents, but often 
enough it chose trout or salmon water. The 
one fly that was chosen in preference to a 
dozen others that we tried was the Par- 
machenee Belle, although casts resembling 
the ephemera upon which it was feeding 
were made up in various combinations. 
Like ourselves, the nebog-atis was out for 
new specimens, and cared little for its tried 
and true flies when a Parmachenee Belle 
was anywhere in sight. Nebog-atisiwog do 


not travel in schools like most other herring 
but are found singly, although fifty may 
be in sight at one time when they are 
breaking water for ephemeras. On dark 
days the fish may be at the surface at al- 
most any time of day, but as a rule they 
suddenly appear about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and feed from that time until 
night. 

On our trip we found only one more in- 
teresting fish than the nebog-atis to report, 
and while that was a great surprise, and 
something that will attract the immediate 
attention of every fly fisherman in the land 
when we get time to tell about it, we are 
nevertheless going down to the Mattagami 
River again for nebog-atisiwog alone, unless 
some one knows where they may be found 
at some nearer point. 

As to the mysterious awa-toose, he is still 
uncaught. On our return trip | offered 
Nat ten dollars if he would get one four 
inches long, and finally offered in addition 
a hundred pounds of pork, with no further 
result than to leave the Indian with the 
impression that we were probably daft to 
make such an offer for any four-inch fish. 

The autumn leaves are changing fast on 
the Mattagami River to-day, and perhaps 
there has been a snowstorm and a skim of 
ice on the still waters already. The great 
river roars in the rapids, bears swim across 
it, and moose and caribou browse upon its 
banks. In its waters somewhere there is 
a fish called awa-toose by the Indians, but 
what manner of fish it is, some one else 
must say. 
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BABY OLNEY’S 


‘CURE’ 


- 


BY ADELE MARIE SHAW 


suddenly ill with diphtheria or 

meningitis, but “not strong,” and 
not growing stronger. In Millie Olney’s 
pretty face there were anxious lines. 

Jack Olney did not even ask ‘How is 
Baby?” when his wife met him at the 
threshold. He knew. He gave her the 
letter he had taken from the postman at 
the door, and while he dressed for dinner 
and a “‘small and early” at the Whitchers’, 
Millie read the letter and he tried to think 
of something to say. 

“Oh!” Millie exclaimed as she rustled 
the paper. 

Jack gave a final solemn jerk to his tie 
and turned from the mirror. Delight 
rioted in Millie’s shining eyes. Jack’s face 
brightened as he watched her. Millie was 
the only grown woman he had ever known 
to whose face you could bring that child’s 
look of sudden irrepressible delight. 

“You baby!” he said, as he had said it 
hundreds of times in the five years since 
the same look had betrayed her preference 
for himself. ‘‘You seem pleased.” 

“lam,” she answered, and flushed under 
his approving gaze. “Any one would be 
pleased,” she announced. “Read that.” 

“Read it to me.” Mildred always had 
a reason for her delight, but Jack’s capacity 
for pleasure had been stunted in its early 
growth by responsibilities too big for his 
years, and the reason was sure to seem to 
him curiously simple and inadequate. 

Mildred smoothed out the letter and 
read: ‘You precious Goose: If you aren’t 
the same old stupid! Yes, you are, S-T-U- 
P-I-D! What have I done to be suspected 


B*=: OLNEY was ill—not terribly, 


of age and imbecility that would prevent 
my enjoying your ‘little home’? My en- 
joyment is not yet dependent on the size 
of the house I am in, so take back your 
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egregious insults and hang out your latch- 
string to its entire length. 

“Van is off for a snow-shoeing affair the 
eighteenth of next month, and I’ll go to you 
for a week then if you'll have me, and I'll 
take my daughter Elizabeth along because 
so far we’ve never been separated and | 
think she’d miss me. In the usual rush, 
and with kisses for your little Jackie. 

“Elizabeth is just a year old to-day and 
a very lusty, noisy girl, too. So provide 
cotton for both your ears. If your boy is 
half so rampant there ’ll be music.—Lou. 

Mildred dropped the letter with a sigh. 
“Isn’t she queer, Jack? But she’s as dear 
as she can be. I wish——” 

“Anything wrong?” Jack waited. 

“Nothing much. Yesterday at the club 
I heard Margaret Durfee say to Mrs. Whit- 
cher, ‘So naive of dear Mrs. Olney to expect 
a Forbes-Van Rensselaer to visit in a 
second-rate little suburb like Hillcrest!’ 
And you see—if Lou hadn’t come——” 

“You baby!” said Jack again. He was 
not a wordy man, but he put his arm 
around her as they went down to din- 
ner, and once as he carved the duck he 
paused. 

“Mrs. Durfee is a silly little snob,” he 
remarked, and renewed his slicing and dis- 
jointing with an air of relief. “Isn’t it 
warm here?” 

“T keep the house warm for Jackie boy,” 
began Mildred, and broke off in a sudden 
wail. “Oh, I wish he were ‘noisy’! I’m 
so worried. People give me all sorts of 
advice—but Jackie is different; he isn’t a 
great stocky baby like the Pennell chil- 
dren!” 

So it was Baby, not Mrs. Durfee, that was 
the real worry! Jack’s look of relief van- 
ished. 

“You’re nervous, Millie,” was all he 
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said, but he disappeared when dinner was 
over and Mildred found him in the nursery. 
The baby was asleep. A thermometer on 
the dresser at the head of the crib and an- 
other on the wall at its foot guarded his 
slumbers. In the dim light he looked un- 
commonly fair, almost uncannily beauti- 
ful, his father thought. Copper-gold curls 
clung moistly about the transparent tem- 
ples, and the blue lines. under the eyes did 
not show. 

A month later John Olney had gone 
“West,” and Louise Van Rensselaer had 
been a whole day in the Olney “small 
house.” Baby Olney sat on the floor and 
stirred listlessly among the encompassing 
cushions. Around him, like a wee excited 
dervish, whirled and trotted, tumbled and 
rolled Elizabeth. “Itty boy! Itty boy!” 
she shrieked in a transport of delight. 

“Isn’t she strong!” sighed Jackie’s 
mother. ‘How do you keep her so well, 
Lou?” 

“Plenty of air and suiting her clothes to 
the climate, and the usual recipes—just 
what every one knows.” Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer lifted a pitying glance from the 
swathings of the little Jackie. ‘She wasn’t 
well for months after she was born. We 
almost lived in the nursery. Something 
about her stomach was wrong. Oh, I’m 
an authority on diet for infants!” 

“Then you know— Sometimes | think 
my doctor is too old to be quite— He was 
my mother’s doctor for thirty years and 
I’m so fond of him, but his medicine isn’t 
doing Baby any good——”’ 

“1 don’t believe Jackie needs medicine; 
I should get off some of those flannel skirts 
and keep him in the air hours every day.” 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer spoke eagerly and 
bit her lip when it was too late. 

“He gets cold so easily | have to keep 
him warmly dressed; and if I take him out 
in cloudy weather he has a cough at once. 
I suppose every child is a different prob- 
lem.” Mildred spoke with gentle dignity. 
She was hurt, but one could not be angry 
with Lou. There was comfort in the re- 
membrance that Mrs. Durfee, peering from 
across the way, had seen the station car- 
riage set down a Forbes-Van Rensselaer 
at the Olney door, and had beheld the 
warmth of the Forbes-Van Rensselaer 
embrace. 

Both the hurtness and the comfort Mil- 


dred Olney poured out to Jack in her next 
letter. It was a tidy letter, the under- 
scorings neatly put in as if with a ruler: 
“What a dreadful bother settling up es- 
tates seems to be, even little ones,” it be- 
gan. “And now you may not be back 
before Lou goes. Really | wish you were 
here, for she bas got me quite upset. She’s 
as lovely as ever, but she has queer notions 
about children. She didn’t bring Lisa, her 
own maid, but a big, strong creature, her 
baby’s nurse. I put nurse and baby into 
the yellow room, it’s so sunny and the 
steam pipes going up through it to the 
third floor make it doubly warm, and the 
very first thing Lou asked was if she might 
just put Baby Elizabeth into her own room, 
that hasn’t even storm windows. | showed 
her the pane that opens in the storm win- 
dow of the yellow room, but she didn’t 
think that ‘would be enough for Elizabeth’s 
big lungs’! When | went up to get her for 
luncheon her baby was in short sleeves and 
socks—and with no flannels to speak of, 
just wisps! There was a regular draught 
on the floor, and what do you think made it? 
She had turned off the steam and opened 
both windows in the next room, her baby’s 
room. Of course the cold air got under 
the door. ‘At home Elizabeth sleeps in a 
room where the windows are never shut and 
I don’t like to have her change,’ Lou ex- 
plained. | was anxious; it chills the house 
a good deal. And think of her baby! 

“Little Elizabeth is small and dainty, 
but a perfect picture of health. She is 
fairly rough with Jackie, but he seems to 
likeit. When she got too boisterous I tried 
to carry him away and he cried. I’ve put 
on more fire since the yellow room was so 
cooled off and | can see Lou thinks it is too 
warm, but I have to think of Jackie first. 
He would never bear roughing it like Eliza- 
beth. 

“| miss. you, my own dearest husband, 
every minute.—Your own Millie. 

“P.S. Lou is really lovely. She went 
to the club with me, and Mrs. Whitcher 
proved to be an old friend of her sister-in- 
law, and she fell in love with Betty Pen- 
noyer. She keeps Elizabeth out-of-doors 
till I should think the child would freeze. 
And I shudder when she puts her to bed. 
I went up last night and that baby was 
running around her mother’s room stark 
naked, and after they caught her—they let 
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“*Isn’t she strong!’ sighed Jackie’s mother. 


her do this every night—Irmgard, the 
nurse, opened a window quite a long way 
while they buttoned her into a kind of 
sleeping bag. The feet are whole, and the 
wrists quite close so the sleeves won’t slip 
up. I was thankful to see that that gar- 
ment at least was very warm and woolly. 
‘Put on a wrap and see Elizabeth go by- 
bye,’ Lou insisted, and you know how 
mothers are; I was afraid she would be 
hurt if I refused, so | put a steamer rug 
around me and went into that frightfully 
cold room. ‘Hop,’ said the nurse, and that 
child pounced from her arms into the cold 
bed with a chuckle. The sheets are wool, 
but I call it dangerous. And that baby 
was asleep in no time. Poor little Jackie, 
all warm and cosy in his crib, was an hour 
dozing off. I am getting a red face from 
the wind, for Lou is such a walker, and of 
course I won’t let her see I hate it. 

“Do you suppose I am too particular 


‘How do you keep her so well, Lou?’” 


about Jackie? You know Lou has the best 
doctors money can buy and they seem to 
think her ways are all right. But children 
differ. If it wouldn’t kill my baby | 
would try anything to have him as strong 
as Elizabeth. But of course it would. 
Your own loving wife.—Mildred.” 
Another letter in a hand neither small 
nor noticeably neat went north as Jack’s 
followed him west. It was addressed to 
Mr. William Forbes Van _ Rensselaer, 
Great Bear Camp, Pocomaguntic, Maine, 
and this is part of what it said: “Dear old 
Van, I hope you’re missing me atrociously. 
: I wish you were here. No, I 
wish I were there—or we were both 
somewhere. Together | mean. I want 
to talk. (Stop that, Van; don’t you grin 
at me.) I’m assisting at a murder. | 
certainly am. These two lunatics, Millie 
Olney and her husband, are stifling to 
death the prettiest baby you ever saw. 
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Prettier than Elizabeth? Yes, sir. As 
much prettier as angels are prettier than 
humans. But I don’t want Elizabeth 
to be an angel yet. And no danger, 
with your eyes to see the world with and 
my lungs to utter any foolish thing she 
conjures up under that thatch of dog- 
colored Van Rensselaer hair! 

“Millie Kennedy (Olney) is just the 
same dear pussy-cat I. knew at school, the 
kind that never gets over the fence. When 
she takes that angel infant out of his hot 
swaddlings at night and puts him into his 


fur-lined bed and opens the farthest win- * 


dow in the next room one inch I crawl all 
over with horror. No wonder the child 
takes a frightful cold every time he pokes 
his parboiled little nose outside the door. 
If Mr. Olney were at home | should ‘mix 
in’ and say things, but Millie is a shrivel 
of loose nerves, soft and frail and set. 

“T’ve put Elizabeth and myself into 
August clothing and wrap like Esquimaux 
when we go out. The moment Elizabeth 
begins taking colds | shall fly to town. I 
wish I had your tact, old boy. I’d save 
Jackie Olney’s life. 

“Don’t get too far off; you might be 
taken with appendicitis or something. 
Sinful Smith told Fernanda that he would 
go along on the South Sea cruise—the 
Yoshi ought to be out of dry dock in an- 
other fortnight. 

“Elizabeth kisses your picture—and 
bites the case. After the sloppiest yet, 
“Wet kiss, Papa yike it,’ said Papa’s daugh- 
ter and smiled her wickedest. She knows 
you hate wet kisses. Her sentiment seems 
early tinged with humor! Oh, Van, why do 
I miss you so ridiculously! Your lone- 
some Lou. (Sounds like the title of a rag- 
time song.) That martyred baby is four 
months older than Elizabeth and can hard- 
ly walk at all. Think of it!” 

Three days later two more letters bulged 
the Hillcrest mail. One was brief: ‘Dear 
Jack,” it went, “‘I get so little time to write, 
now Louise is here, and I am so sleepy at 
night, you are being shamefully neglected. 
To-day I’ve made a nightgown of a lamb’s- 
woolly stuff just like Baby Elizabeth’s and 
taken a blanket off Jackie’s crib. Lou 
thought they were too heavy. And I 
sha’n’t tuck him in so tightly. You see 
with this woolly thing close around his neck 
and wrists he can’t get cold if he does get 
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his arm out. Lou thinks if I open the win- 
dow directly in his room the air will have 
more oxygen than coming from a distance. 
I did it last night, and Jackie did seem less 
restless after midnight. But I got cold 
running in to see how he was, and Selma 
says she won’t sleep so near the night air. 
I’ve sent her upstairs and shall sleep here 
myself. (I am writing in the nursery.) I 
don’t want to worry you, but Baby has 
been growing weaker. I hope I’m not 
killing him by this new sleeping arrange- 
ment. Your own, anxious, loving, devoted 
Millie.” 

The other letter was less anxious but the 
subject was the same: “Is it a year or an 
zon since I saw you, Van, dear? Aren’t 
you rather wasted on Maine bears? Your 
letters make me wild to be there, but I’m 
doing great things here. You ought to see 
your officious spouse cutting out the doc- 
tor emeritus! I’ve bullied Mildred Olney 
nearly into hysterics by my advice, and 
she’s got that blessed baby unswaddled a 
bit, one layer off and a fraction of a breath 
more air im. The poor little chap tumbled 
this morning trying to walk, tumbled be- 
cause his legs are so weak, and I just picked 
him up and cried. And Millie discovered 
me and sent off Selma, her fool lump of a 
nurse maid, and we had it out between 
drops, as it were. You know | can plead. 
And she’s agreed to try common sense 
gradually, and if that works she won’t need 
to hurt the feelings of her dear old idol of a 
doctor by calling in some one else. 

“T took a base advantage and had the 
children out-of-doors in no time. My Irm- 
gard and | kept them out till Jackie fell 
asleep in his carriage as I myself (you 
should have seen me) propelled him home! 
In spite of the stodgy Selma’s horror I left 
him on the porch well wrapped up, till 
Mildred came in from market an hour later. 
She was pale with scare when she caught 
her first glimpse of him, but she had small 
time for desperation—he woke immediately 
with the appetite of an anaconda. I have 
not lived in vain. 

“I’m worrying myself wild this minute 
for fear Millie and her offspring will get 
pneumonia and be carried off in a night 
all through my fault. There’s something 
mighty steadying about your hard-hearted 
old self. I find I continue to miss you and 
‘may you be a caterpillar in hell for a 




















thousand years’ if you let Sinful persuade 
you to stop over at Craig’s Head.” 


. 

The ‘small house” had been without 
either Jack Olney or Louise Van Rensse- 
laer for a long time when Jack again walked 
sedately from the car to the Hillcrest sta- 
tion. His eyes were cast down and his 
lips closed in the pressure that means fear. 
Then he looked up and the sedateness and 
the fear fell from him as the avalanche slips 
from the mountain, with a rush and a 
slump. It was acold day, but Mildred was 
waiting on the platform in a little whirl of 
wind-blown flakes. Her eyes danced ab- 
surdly and a small creature furred like an 
infant bear danced beside her—two small 
creatures, differing to the casual glance 
only in the furriness of their wraps. 

Jack swooped down upon the group, and 
a visiting broker regarded him with almost 
bucolic amazement. “Is that John Ol- 
ney?” he gasped. “I’d have said he was 
the coolest iceberg this side the Pole. By 
the Lord Harry, he has a good excuse! Is 
that his wife?” 

“No—Yes! But I never noticed her be- 
fore,” answered William Pennington, sub- 
stantial citizen and landholder of Hillcrest. 
“There’s a welcome for you. Doesn’t that 
give your bachelor bosom a jar!” 

“Oh, I don’t know; women aren’t so 
scarce,” answered the visitor cheerfully; 
“but, I say, hold up a minute, Penn. See 
those twins? Now if I could buy a pair 
like that!” 

“One of ’em would cost you a pretty 
penny if you paid what he’s, or she’s, worth 
in her own right to-day; that’s the Forbes- 
Van Rensselaer baby,” announced the 
Hillcrest magnate, not without pride. 

“It is, eh? Well, he’s getting his hair 
pulled, and giving as good as he gets, which- 
ever he is. Oh—but this is rich! Let 
“em have it out, now—don’t separate em! 
I bet on the little monkey in the fox skins!” 

The broker mounted to his place in his 
friend’s carriage with a backward grin of 
appreciation, and the unsuspecting Olneys 
rescued from each other the two babies, 
each with a strand of red-gold hair firm- 
ly clutched in prehensile mitten-fingers. 
Jack’s eyes were shining with a look not 
unlike the childlike glow in Mildred’s. 
“Why didn’t—” he began. 

“Oh, I thought every single day you 
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would come and | wanted to surprise you,” 
Mildred interrupted. ‘No, I’m not crazy; 
this is Lou’s Panhard and her chauffeur. 
They’re here while she is in the woods. 
Van broke his leg, slipped into some horrid 
place covered with snow so he didn’t see 
the rocks, and she took the next train. And 
she left the baby with Irmgard and me. 
Irmgard knows all her ways and | had 
learned them pretty well. Oh, Jack, I never 
was so proud in my life, not since you asked 
me to marry you—and would you believe 
these weeks could make such a difference 
with our Jackie?” 

Big Jack looked down at little Jack and 
his eyes fixed themselves in a happy sort 
of blindness. Not even Mildred guessed 
how terror had lived with him in those 
weeks, how often he had started from a 
dozing misery with the picture horribly 
plain before his sight of a tiny white face 
and copper-gold hair framed in sick, sweet- 
smelling flowers in a darkened room. He 
crushed the small figure in his arms tighter 
and said nothing. 

“| must see if Elizabeth is all right; | 
am always so afraid Irmgard may forget 
something,” confided Mildred that night as 
they finished their coffee. ‘I'll be back in 
a minute.” But she paused in her boy’s 
room first and Jack was there before her. 

“You know I wrote you that Lou had 
crazy ideas? Well, I don’t think I ought 
to have said that, Jack,” Mildred began in 
her confidential littke murmur. “Lou is 
really a sensible girl—she knew what Baby 
needed. How I should have blamed my- 
self if—I don’t let Baby have quite such a 
gale as Elizabeth gets at night, and I do 
keep the steam on daytimes, for he plays 
here, you know, but I air it thoroughly be- 
fore he goes to bed and he has one window 
half open every night. He’s almost as 
strong as Elizabeth already—Oh, Jack, | 
wish I’d written you—I wanted to be sure 
I wasn’t making another mistake—I didn’t 
know you’d worried so——” 

For Olney was again bending over the 
crib where John Junior slumbered deeply, 
one woolly arm flung out to the air, and 
Mildred was close enough to see what the 
big John would have concealed. 

“Oh, Jack!” she said again. 

“You baby!” answered Jack, and 
gathered her into both arms and hid his 
face against her own. 





BY STUART 


' N 7 E were voyaging through the Great 
Lakes in a steamer which for size 
and luxury of equipment would 

have been called a liner on the Atlantic. 

In the summer twilight we came to the St. 

Clair Flats and the ship canal which un- 

rolled across the lowlands like a silver 

ribbon. Here were hundreds of cottages 
whose porches overhung the water, scat- 
tered along many little waterways which 
swarmed with skiffs and launches. It was 
like a huge colony of stranded house-boats, 
for there were no other roads than these 
water trails. The man from Boston had 
been gradually shedding his reserve as one 
peels off a coat of sunburn, and this summer 
sight struck him as so immensely pictur- 
esque and novel that he deigned to make 
comment that was genuinely enthusiastic: 

“Do you know, the farther west I go, 
the better I like it. Why, I thought the 
people out here were so grossly absorbed 
in making money that they had neither the 
time nor the talent for enjoying life. There 
must be thousands of them in this Ameri- 
can Venice. It’s most extraordinary for a 
big steamer to be loafing along here among 
all these cottages. You could toss the tra- 
ditional biscuit from the deck and hit a 
happy householder in the eye almost any- 
where. If it’s going to be as jolly and in- 
teresting as this, | may set out to discover 
America.” 

This pilgrim was one of thousands of 
well-to-do persons whose view-point has 
been twisted by the fetich of “going 
abroad.” This spell is perhaps more acute 
in Boston than anywhere else. Every 
summer the Atlantic liners running out of 
that port are crowded with men and wom- 
en who have been bred to believe that 
there is no America worth the mention 
west of New York; and Manhattan Island, 
for that matter, is rather raw and uncivil- 
ized. Only within recent years has the 
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holiday pilgrim begun to discover that his 
own country is worth as much outlay of 
time and money as Europe, and if he is a 
good American he is learning to think it 
more worth while to discover his own land 
before he seeks the beaten trail of foreign 
travel. 

“Going abroad” enjoys the prestige of 
many generations and its paths are deep 
rutted. It has lost all claim to distinction, 
however, and nowadays is not a thing to 
talk about among your friends unless you 
wish to bore them to distraction. The 
tourist party has made the undertaking 
so commonplace that to have whizzed 
through Europe implies neither a long 
purse nor the slightest originality of intel- 
lect. I was once crossing in a steamer 
which contained an average muster-roll 
of touring Americans. Those who were 
making their first trip abroad and felt in- 
clined to put on some small airs about it 
were speedily cowed and abashed. They 
found that most of their fellow voyagers 
had crossed from three to ten times, and 
that the only passenger who enjoyed the 
slightest distinction was a veteran who was 
doing his twenty-sixth “run across the 
pond.” 

Far be it from me to decry the enlighten- 
ing advantages of sight-seeing in the Old 
World, where age, tradition and the novel 
aspect of people and things arouse the im- 
agination and refresh the tired mind. But 
for one American who returns in a wholly 
refreshed and satisfied condition, I will 
find you another who will confess to num- 
berless irritations because of petty and 
organized swindles and extortions waged 
against the Yankee in a strange land, and 
to futile annoyance over bad hotels, poor 
railway service and a civility that is won 
and held only on a cash basis. 

Largely because it has been possible for 
the man of moderate income to spend one 
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or two months abroad for a considerably 
smaller outlay than he could tour his own 
country, he puts “seeing America” last in- 
stead of first, and it has been up-hill work 
to induce people who travel to listen to the 
claims of the undiscovered land toward the 
Golden Gate. It has come to pass, how- 
ever, that the journey from New York to 
California is considered worth talking about 
as much as the trip to London or Paris, and 
there are grounds for hope that at no far- 
distant time the average American with 
money and time for a summer or winter 
holiday will take pains to study his own 
land before he flies to the nearest steam- 
ship office to get a sailing schedule. 

The big West has discovered that it must 
do more than talk about its attractions. 
It must meet the competition of foreign 
travel with inducements that appeal to the 
pocket-book as well as to the imagination. 
It is setting a pace for the rest of the world 
to follow in the matter of railroad and hotel 
equipment for the tourist. The transcon- 
tinental lines west of Chicago have done 
much more to make travel both swift and 
luxurious than the older systems toward 
the eastward. Better hotels are building, 
and first-class service is being brought with- 
in the reach of the every-day citizen. 

“That is all very well,” observed an 
obstinate person to whom these and similar 
assertions were made. “Going west no 
longer means roughing it, I grant you that. 
I have been surprised to find how fast the 
people out there are learning how to live, 
and I can order a better dinner in Spokane 
than I canin Pittsburg. But the distances 
are so infernally great that a man is stone 
broke by the time he gets anywhere. Then 
it makes no difference to the poor beggar 
whether the hotels are good, bad or indif- 
ferent.” 

This is a handicap which the railroads 
are working to overcome by means of 
special rates, for they have come to realize 
that the tourist is the best advertisement 
of the West, and that the East must be 
educated through the man who goes forth 
to see for himself. Better and cheaper 
hotels and lower fares were the slogans of 
the “See America First” conference held 
in Salt Lake City last January as an organ- 
ized missionary crusade among the states 
beyond the Mississippi. The railroads, 
Boards of Trade, and Commercial Clubs 





have spent millions of dollars to set forth 
the attractions of this western country. 
They know that they “can deliver the 
goods,”’ and the newest movement toward 
teaching the American te be proud of his 
own country aims to make it easier for him 
to wander across the mighty map that is 
so surpassingly rich in vivid and manifold 
interest. a . 

One goes away from home on pleasur 
bent, to see interesting people and things, 
and for change of climate, scenery and 
conditions of living. The stupidity which 
the West has had to fight is that of the 
otherwise intelligent person who thinks 
that these requirements cannot be found 
in his own country. He will tritely ob- 
serve: 

“Oh, the West is big and new and stirring, 
but it lacks atmosphere and it’s all so very 
much alike.” It is hopeless to attempt to 
convince the man who has not strayed be- 
yond the Alleghanies that he knows almost 
nothing of the real America of the present 
orfuture. Yet if he would see vividly con- 
trasting phases of life, he will fare toward 
the Pacific instead of toward the Mediter- 
ranean. If he wishes a unique grandeur of 
scenery, he must turn his face toward the 
Cascades, the Rockies, the Great Lakes and 
Puget Sound. If he would see the great 
glaciers go marching into the lonely sea he 
will make the Alaska trip and have some- 
thing big and fresh to talk about, instead 
of being contented to do the merry-go- 
round of Switzerland. 

In Europe one can escape with the 
greatest difficulty the well-worn trail of the 
conventional tourist. And everything he 
sees has been photographed and written 
about until the first sight of it is robbed 
of all novelty of aspect. In western Amer- 
ica the tourist can leave the beaten trail 
wherever he feels like it. If he tires of 
scenic show places and cities and hotels, he 
may discover that no European country- 
folk are more picturesque than the vanish- 
ing American cowboy who is riding the 
ranges of the Southwest as one of the last 
of the unique frontier types of American 
civilization in the making. Or one has 
only to step from a through train in Arizona 
or New Mexico or Montana to find himself 
in the world of the prospector, the freighter 
and the sheep herder, an atmosphere of 
men and view-points of life no more like 
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that of Broadway than is the life of India 
like that of an English county. 

If he would seek tradition and antiquity 
let him tarry among the villages of the 
Moqui and Hopi Indians of the Southwest 
and discover the relics of a departed civili- 
zation as remote as that of Rome. There 
is no more remarkable story of man’s con- 
quest over hostile nature in all history than 
is pictured in the green valleys and among 
the enduring cities of Utah, where the arid 
desert was made a garden by the Mormon 
pioneers. Travelers from abroad seek Salt 
Lake City as one of the show places of 
America, and view the Lucin Cut-off across 
that inland sea as one of the most spectacu- 
lar engineering feats ever achieved. The 
average American of the eastern states 
thinks that the Mormons and their country 
cannot hold anything worth seeing because 
he differs with them in certain matters of 
politics and religion. 

An observant tourist has said: 

“Even a fast traveler will observe the 
energy of the people, and will catch some- 
thing of their enthusiasm and their large 
conception of the United States. If by 
going the long distance from one ocean to 
another a citizen of an eastern state has the 
physical bigness of his country borne in 
upon him, so by acquaintance with the 
people west of the Rockies he gets a larger 
range of thought. They keep the hopeful 
temperament that is another name for 
healthful activity. 

Now, the western man needs no mission- 
ary propaganda to induce him to discover 
the East. In this he is much less a provincial 
than his cousin of New York or Boston. 
The Seattle merchant makes less pother 
about running across country to New York 
than the New Yorker makes of a trip to 
Buffalo.. The Portland Fair sent many a 
visitor home with new ideas about the ease 
of long-distance travel in America. The 
man from the East gasped and blinked to 
find a journey of a couple of thousand miles 
as airily mentioned as if it were a jaunt 
between Philadelphia and Boston. If the 
pilgrim went out to the coast by one of the 
northern routes and tarried at Spokane, he 
heard his acquaintances chatting about 
“going over to Seattle to spend Sunday.” 
These two cities of the Northwest are as far 
apart as New York and Pittsburg, but for 
all practical purposes they are neighbors. 


It is possible that our pilgrim decided to 
go down the coast from Portland to San 
Francisco, and was amazed to find himself 
in a fast train for a longer time than would 
be required to transport him from New 
York to Kansas City or New Orleans. He 
revised his conceptions of American geog- 
raphy, but he could not accustom himself 
to the nonchalant ease with which the 
native hopped across the vast distances. 
He had believed San Francisco and Los 
Angeles related in distance about as are 
New York and Atlantic City, and when he 
was whirled along in a limited train for 
fourteen hours on end, he was again be- 
fogged with astonishment. Yet the Cali- 
fornian considers this as really little more 
than a commuting distance. 

This Portland Fair showed also that the 
Easterners can be lured west by the thou- 
sands, provided low rates of transportation 
are offered. The Fair achieved its most 
lasting success in opening the eyes of a 
multitude of men and women who took 
this rare opportunity to see the land they 
livein. They did more than visit Portland. 
They swarmed amid the wonders of the 
Yellowstone, they filled the summer steam- 
ers to Alaska, and they skirted the Pacific 
coast from Seattle to Los Angeles. Swing- 
ing round the circle, they made the tour of 
the Yosemite, and came home by way of 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. They 
tarried at Denver and Colorado Springs, 
and all along the route discovered that the 
West is the great summer playground of 
the future for those who can afford to 
travel in search of health and pleasure. 

A ten thousand mile tour of the United 
States should be part of the-education of 
every young American whose father can 
afford it. Many youngsters fresh from col- 
lege are sent tripping it around the globe 
as a kind of extra preparation for their 
work in life. A smaller investment in a 
circuit of their own country would make 
better men and more useful citizens of 
them. The “grand tour” of America is an 
undertaking that appeals to any man with 
more imagination than a mouse. The old 
trails have been made easy and the ways 
smooth so that such a plan can be carried 
out in more comfort than for any other like 
distance on the globe. Let him set forth 
via the Great Lakes from Buffalo to Duluth, 
and make an inland voyage of a thousand 
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miles, steaming westward all the time. He 
does not know, he cannot glimpse, the pro- 
ductive wealth of the country until he sees 
the torrent of deep-laden traffic that hur- 
ries up and down these noble highways 
by night and day. The Atlantic voyage is 
commonplace beside this cruise in the heart 
of America. 

From Duluth let our pilgrim work west- 
ward across the prairies of the Dakotas 
and the cattle ranges of Montana, then dip 
across the Cascades until he comes to the 
stately cities that look toward the Orient. 
Now he will begin to realize that the des- 
tinies of his own nation are closely linked 
in this Twentieth Century with strange 
lands far over seas, as he watches the great 
ships go out to China, Japan, and Honolulu 
and Australia. Twelve hundred miles to 
the southward he finds himself amid the 
vanishing traces of the old Spanish life of 
California, as unlike the feverish modernity 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles as ancient 
Egypt. 

If the lifetime of man seems too short a 
space for doing much that is worth while, 
the Pacific coast preaches another doctrine. 
Since the days of the Forty-niner this won- 
derful people have found time to make not 
only a commercial empire but the greatest 
playground in the world. There is no 
resort anywhere to compare in wealth and 
popularity with Los Angeles, whose chief 
asset is its climate. It is only one, how- 
ever, of a chain of resorts along five hun- 
dred miles of coast, whose hotels and en- 
vironment are far more attractive than 
those which border the Atlantic. 

When the tourist takes the back, trail, 
it leads him among the Rockies, where the 
ways veer in many directions, either to the 
. southwest or among the hundred resorts 
tucked away among the grandest moun- 
tains of the continent. It should be said 
of the West as a playground that while 
the first-class and pretentious hotels are 
increasing in numbers and _ patronage, 
good accommodations for the man of more 
modest purse are multiplying even faster. 
Not only in the way of smaller hotels 
and boarding-houses, but in cottages and 
camps the West is taking lessons from the 
crowded haunts of the Adirondacks and 
the Maine and Canada woods. In other 
words, there is no spirit of desire to rob the 
tenderfoot, but rather a systematic en- 
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deavor to convince him that he can find a 
more attractive out-of-doors and get more 
of it for his money than he can in the East, 
where the wilderness has been tamed and 
made commonplace by the multitude of 
invaders eager to leave cities and towns be- 
hind them for a blessed little while. 

It is significant of the awakening realiza- 
tion that all this newer country is immense- 
ly interesting and refreshing to note how 
large a part it plays in the fiction and de- 
scriptive writing of the day. The Ameri- 
can public no longer wants books of foreign 
travel, nor do publishers and magazines 
desire this kind of material. They are 
coming to view their own country as a 
rediscovered mine of vivid interest, and 
their view-point reflects the drift of popu- 
lar taste. The desert, the mountains, the 
forest, the inspiring note that rings in the 
big, free life of the western country and its 
people, arouse more interest year by year. 

It is an ancient jest that only foreigners 
take the trouble to visit Niagara Falls, but 
thereis even more truth in the assertion that 
the average American of the Atlantic sea- 
board is most astonishingly indifferent to 
the map of the United States beyond the 
boundaries of his business and social activi- 
ties. He flatters himself that he has been 
educating the West, while as a matter of 
fact it is the West to-day that seeks to 
educate him by making a better and more 
representative American of him. Nor can 
there be any sounder tribute to the fact that 
the country is worth seeing than that the 
traveler who has once made the plunge re- 
peats it at the earliest opportunity. And 
in many cases he “goes to stay.” Califor- 
nia, for example, owes much of its swiftly 
expanding prosperity to eastern settlers 
who came once for pleasure and the sec- 
ond time to live there. The West is so 
confident of its power to charm and to hold 
that it spends fortunes in advertising it- 
self, confident of rich returns. The text 
preached by these hustling crusaders may 
be summed up in this fashion: 

“We have the finest scenery and the 
most delightful climate on earth. Our 
railroads make the distance to us not 
nearly as great as it sounds. Try a trip 
west and we guarantee you won’t be dis- 
appointed. You need waking up. It’s your 
duty to see America first, and you'll be 
glad you came.” 
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THE SEASON’S WORK ON TRACK, FIELD AND RIVER 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


6 ee intercollegiate track athletic hon- 

ors, East and West, belong to Cornell 
and Michigan. Their respective victories 
were uncommonly impressive. In the east- 
ern meet, held in the Harvard Stadium, 
the Ithacan team fairly swept the field with 
38 points; Pennsylvania winning second 
place with 23 points, Harvard third with 
21 points, and Yale fourth place with 19 
points. The victory was a surprise, and it 
was largely won by Cornell’s sensational 
superiority in distance running, a prestige 
held for several years. In the four events, 
the quarter mile, half mile, mile and two 
mile races, Cornell runners scored a total 
of 29 points, or enough to have won the 
meet. This achievement is one of the most 
notable ever recorded in college athletic 
rivalry. Much praise is due Trainer Moak- 
ley who has brought out more brilliant dis- 
tance runners for Cornell within the last 
seven years than have been developed at 
all the other eastern universities. Cornell 
has come to the front in a field of sport in 
which, hitherto, American college athletes 
have been considered inferior to their Eng- 
lish rivals. 

Four men won second place for Penn- 
sylvania: Cartmell and Whitham who fin- 
ished first and second in both dashes, Has- 
kins who took first in the mile run, and 
Moffett who won a place in the high jump. 
Yale had two firsts, Marshall in the broad, 
and Knox in the high jump. Harvard 
could get only one first place with Stephen- 
son in the shot put, Grant sharing honors 
with Jackson of Cornell_in the pole vault, 
with a tie at 11 feet 10 3-4 inches, a new 
intercollegiate record which was fairly 
snowed under a week later in the western 
meet. While the rivalry was as keen as ever, 
and the entry lists of record-breaking size, 
the performances showed that the eastern 
meet is no longer the premier event of its 
kind. The western meet was fully as 
notable in the quality of its talent. ichi- 
gan had a team which would have played 
havoc with the program at the Stadium. 
It so far outclassed its western rivals that 
the winning total of 62 4-5 points, with 
Chicago scoring only 20 3-5 points for sec- 
ond place, is likely to stand as a record of 
wholesale rout. Garrels of Ann Arbor 
proved himself a’ phenomenal athlete, 
worthy to be bracketed with Kraenzlein of 
dazzling memory. Garrels won 18 points, 
including the high hurdles in 15 2-5 sec- 
onds. The hero of the college year in 
track athletics, however, was Leroy Samse 
of the Indiana University who cleared 12 
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feet 4 7-8 inches in the pole vault, smashing 
all world’s records. 

The comparative records for the eastern 
and western meets were as follows: 


East West 
too yard dash To I-5 sec. Io I-5 sec, 
220 yard dash 23 2-5 sec. 22 3-5 sec. 
440 yard run 51 I-5 sec. , So sec. 

alf mile Imin. 59 1-5 sec. 1 min. 58 2-5 sec. 
r mile 4min. 29 1-5 sec. 4 min. 30 3-5 sec. 
2 mile run 9 min. 56 sec. 10 min. I-5 sec. 
120 yard hurdles 15 4-5 sec. 15 1-5 sec, 
220 yard hurdles 25 I-5 sec, 25 1-5 sec. 
Broad jump 23 ft. 41-2 in. 22ft. 63-4in. 
High jump ft. 11 in. sft. 8 1-2in. 
Hammer throw 147ft. 91-2in. 156 ft. 1-4 in. 
Shot put 43 ft. 11 1-8 in. 42 ft. 11 1-4 in. 
Pole vault 11 ft. 10 3-4 in. 12ft. 47-8in. 


Other track athletic meets worthy of 
record were: 

The twelfth annual Relay Carnival held 
by the University of Pennsylvania. The 
entries numbered 1200. A world’s record 
was made in the four mile relay race by the 
University of Michigan team, 18 min. 
Io 2-5 sec. The other championships were 
won by Dartmouth in the two mile race; 
Pennsylvania in the mile; Mercersburg 
Academy among the eery schools; 
and Wendell Phillips School in the high- 
school class. 

The New England intercollegiate meet 
was won by Dartmouth with 35 points; 
Brown second, 23; Boston Tech. third, 
20 5-6; Williams fourth, 19 5-6. New 
records were made by Hubbard of Am- 
herst in the low hurdles, a$ I-5 sec., and 
Dearborn of Wesleyan in the discus, with 
120 feet 11 1-2 inches, 

The Interscholastic meet at Philadel- 
phia for the Middle States Championship 
was won by the Hill School of Pottstown, 
~ points; Mercersburg second, 24; Brown 

reparatory School third, Hf Five rec- 
ords were broken, by J. H. Whitley of 
Lawrenceville, half mile in 1 min. 57 2-5 
sec.; R. M. Hunter of Philadelphia Central 
High School, two miles in 10 min. 17 4-5 
sec.; Wills of Mercersburg, 220 yard dash 
in 22 sec.; Merritt of Hill School, 220 yard 
hurdle in 25 1-5 sec., equaling the fastest 
collegiate time of the year. 

In the western interscholastic meet at 
Chicago, seventy-three schools competed 
from ten states. It was won by Lewis Insti- 
tute with 23 points; Detroit Universit 
School second, 17 1-3; Morgan Park Acad- 
emy third, 11 1-3. New records were made 
by Freeney of Ida Grove, Ia., in the pole 
vault, 11 feet 3 1-4in.; and Giffen of Joliet, 
discus throw of 122 feet 4 1-2 in. 

The western interscholastic meet at 
























Ann Arbor was won by Lewis Institute, 
36 1-2 points; Detroit University School 
second, 33; Detroit Central High School 
third, 28. This was the most brilliant inter- 
scholastic meet ever held. Ten records 
were broken and two tied. Cook, a school- 
boy from Chillicothe, O., won the 100 yard 
dash in ro seconds flat, broke the western 
intercollegiate record for the broad jump, 
clearing 23 feet 5 in., cleared 11 feet in the 
pole vault, and scored in the high jum 
with 6 feet 1-4 in. In other words, this 
schoolboy far outclasses any college ath- 
lete of the year. 

The Harvard-Yale dual meet was won 
by Harvard, 57 1-2 points to 46 1-2. Two 
new records were made: by Hail of Yale 
in the two mile run, 9 min. 53 3-5 sec., and 
by Sheffield of Yale in the broad jump, 23 
feet 7 1-4 in., a jump surpassed this year 
only by the Carlisle Indian, Mt. Pleasant, 
who did 23 feet 9 in. against Lafayette. 

Princeton won the dual meet with Col- 
umbia, 72 points to 32. Zink of Columbia 
ran a half mile in 1 min. 59 1-5 sec., one of 
the fastest performances of the year. 


BASEBALL 


The baseball season in the Middle West 
focused in a struggle between Michigan and 
Illinois for first honors. The Michigan 
nine drew ahead and fairly claimed the 
leadership after the decisive game, 8-4, on 
May 26th. While Michigan won three of 
its four games with Illinois, the series with 
Chicago was an ‘‘even break,’’ with two 
games each. The Ann Arbor team won 
most of its minor games and was much 
more consistent than any of the eastern 
leaders except Princeton. With Illinois in 
second place and Chicago third, there were 
no other nines quite in the class with this 
trio. Minnesota and Northwestern had 
weak teams, and Wisconsin put no nine in 
the field. Sanger of Michigan repeated his 
success of last year as the best pitcher in 
the Middle West. In the big games he 
distinguished himself, but curiously enough 
in the only game played with an eastern 
team he was innoked out of the box by 
Amherst, the only time in his career that 
he was ever withdrawn from the game. 

The eastern nines made a topsy-turvy 
season of it, in that the alleged ‘‘small fry’”’ 
beat the ‘‘big fellows’ with more startling 
frequency than ever. The Princeton team 
won the right to claim first honors on the 
score of consistent form, with Brown and 
Cornell outranking Yale, Harvard and 
Pennsylvania. In fact the record of the 
Tigers looms as the brightest feature of the 
otherwise erratic season. ‘This team, with 
Bryan at the head of the pitching staff, 
defeated each of its chief rivals, Yale, Har- 
vard and Cornell, twice in succession and 
won one of its two games with Brown. The 
season was a handsome tribute to the 
ene of the new graduate coaching 
staff. 
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The Yale nine was one of the disappoint- 
ments of the year. It was twice beaten by 
Princeton, after meeting disaster at the 
hands of many minor colleges, and finished 
the season with the lone comfort of beating 
Harvard in the two games of the series. 
But as Princeton had already beaten the 
Cambridge team, there was no great pres- 
tige for the sons of Eli, even in this triumph. 

More interesting than the struggle among 
these hereditary rivals was the formidable 
showing of the so-called ‘‘minor teams.” 
Dartmouth beat Harvard for the second 

ear in succession, and again Skillen proved 

imself the doughtiest eastern pitcher of 
the year. Brown defeated Yale twice, and 
Harvard and Princeton once. Cornell was 
able to lower the colors of Pennsylvania, 
Columbia and Harvard, but was beaten 
twice by Princeton, and once by Yale and 
Bucknell. Pennsylvania and Harvard 
were so notably weak this year that they 
must be ranked with Yale in the second 
class. 

The Yale-Princeton series furnished the 
most interesting struggles of the eastern 
season, as both games were won by the 
Tigers in the ninth inning. In the first 
game at New Haven the Yale men went to 
pieces at the finish, when they had the 
game in hand, and after being utterly put 
to rout were beaten 3-2. At Princeton, 
Yale led in the ninth inning with two men 
out and two strikes called. Then with that 
sort of a whirlwind rush which was once 
called a ‘‘ Yale finish,’’ Princeton batted out 
a victory, 4-3. The Yale-Harvard game 
at New Haven (score 4-3) was worth seeing 
because it was fought into ten innings with 
a hair-raising finish which delighted the 
Yale commencement crowd. 

For the first time in many years the 
Southern Intercollegiate Association fought 
out a clean-cut baseball championship 
which was awarded to the Georgia School 
of Technology. This nine played 26 games 
during the season, and won 23, against ten 
college nines. 

One of the most pleasing records of the 
eastern baseball season was made by the 
Andover Academy nine, These youngsters 
played first-class college baseball from start 
to fnish, They defeated Harvard, Yale, the 
University of Vermont, and Amherst, and 
lost to Bates, Dartmouth, Georgetown and 
Cornell. The uncertainties of the college 
season have done the game a world of good. 
The smaller colleges and even the prepara- 
pry! 4 schools find a keener zest for the game 
if they have a chance of victory when they 
tackle those proud and mighty rivals who 
used to call themselves the leaders. There 
has arisen a democracy of the diamond 
which has wiped ovt the traditions of the 
‘*Big Four,’ or the ‘‘ Big Six.” 


ROWING 


College rowing was never in such healthy 
condition as at present. Encouraging 
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efforts have been made to enlist the interest 
of more students by enlarging the field of 
aquatic rivalry in such institutions as Yale, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania and Cornell. Last 
fall a large number of dormitory and class 
crews were organized at Harvard, and more 
men rowed on the Charles than ever before. 
This plan of developing intercollegiate 
competition, first worked out at Cornell, 
was also tried at Pennsylvania, and a hope- 
ful start was made. At New Haven class 
crews are flourishing with a new enthusiasm, 
and the prizes offered last spring to crews 
that would get out and row for the fun of 
it, were contested for by more than twenty 
eights. In rowing, as in other sports, the 
colleges are making a determined and 
wholesome effort to get away from the 
pernicious notion that the duty of the 
average undergraduate begins and ends 
with cheering for the university eleven or 
nine or eight. 

The regatta of the American Rowing 
Association, misnamed the ‘‘American 
Henley,”’ made most commendable efforts 
to attract school and college crews, and was 
fairly successful. Cornell failed to enter, 
and the Yale crew was kept home by the 
faculty. Syracuse sent an eight, however, 
which won the junior college race against 
Harvard and Pennsylvania. For the Stew- 
ards’ Cup, Harvard put in her Freshman 
eight against the Pennsylvania University 
crew, which had hard work to beat the 
ambitious youngsters by a length. Two 
school eights rowed from the Central Man- 
ual Training and the Central High Schools 
of Philadelphia, in which event the former 
won. The Stone Schooi and the Cascadilla 
School eights were expected, but they 
raced each other on that day at Boston. 

Cornell enjoyed another year of aquatic 
glory. Rowing Harvard at Cambridge on 
~ May 25th, the Ithacans won by three and 
a half lengths, making an easy pull of it. 
This victory was followed by another on 
Memorial Day when the second Cornell 
crew won from Pennsylvania after a hard- 
fought race on Lake Cayuga. These pre- 
liminary exhibitions hinted that Courtney 
would have one of his flawless ‘and un- 
beatable eights at Poughkeepsie to make 
the intercollegiate regatta a walk-over, as 
usual. 

As it turned out, the only interest in the 
race on the Hudson lay in the fight for 
second place. Cornell was pushed by 
Pennsylvania over four miles of a good race; 
but although Ellis Ward had the best crew 
he has coached in years, the Quakers could 
not overhaul the splendid Cornell eight, 
which won by a little more than a length 
in 19 minutes and 36 seconds. Syracuse 
fought her way into third place, two lengths 
behind Pennsylvania. 

These three crews formed the first 
division, in a race by themselves. Trailing 





nearly ten lengths behind them came 
Wisconsin, with Columbia two lengths in 
the rear, and Georgetown last, by five 
lengths. It was a procession, and not a 
boat race, barring the first three crews. 

The four-oared race was won by Cornell, 
in 10 minutes and 34 seconds. Syracuse 
was a length and a half away, with Colum- 
bia third and Pennsylvania in the rear. 
The Freshmen victory fell to Syracuse, in 
9 minutes and 51 seconds. Cornell was 
only a length behind, Wisconsin third, 
Columbia and Pennsylvania behind them. 
This was the best zace of the day, but it 
was marked by the stupidity of a tow-boat 
captain who refused to slow down, and 
caught the Wisconsin crew in a swell which 
wrecked their chances of getting second 
place. 

Cornell’s victory in this regatta taught 
anew the lesson that brains and not brawn 
win races, and that Courtney has more brains 
of the right kind than any other coach who 
sends a crew to Poughkeepsie. Ten Eyck’s 
style of rowing has been exploded, as it de- 
served to be. It won one university race, 
but it cannot win in the long run against 
Courtney’s sounder theories. The Pough- 
keepsie race has become a question of 
coaching, and Courtney is so consistently 
ahead of his rivals that this regatta is fast 
losing the edge of its interest. 

The Annapolis eight maintainea its fine 
record. The ‘‘middies’’ finished their 
rowing season with a string of three vic- 
tories over Columbia, Georgetown and 
Yale, and were defeated only by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This was almost 
as satisfactory a season as that of last year, 
when Annapolis won every race in which 
the crew started. In this year’s race 
against Columbia the ‘‘middies’’ broke 
the two mile record of their course by 10 
seconds, covering the distance on the 
Severn in 9 minutes and 30 seconds 

At New London Harvard won her first 
four mile race against Yale since 1899. 
It was a clean-cut victory of two and a 
half lengths, after one of the hardest bat- 
tles ever seen on the Thames. Harvard 
won because of more power in her boat. 
Both crews were rarely smooth and fin- 
ished, but Yale was fairly rowed off her 
feet in the last mile. Coming after last 

ear’s remarkably close race, in which 

ale won by less than a boat-length, this 
impressive Harvard victory shows that 
rowing at Cambridge has entered upon a 
successful era, and that the New London 
race will be worth going to see in future. 
The time of this race, 23 min. 02 sec., was 
slow, and does not show the class of these 
crews, which under more favorable condi- 
tions broke all New London records in 
practice. Yale won the four-oared race 
with ease and the Freshman race after a 
thrilling tussle for two miles. 
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BY VAN 


HEORETICALLY, the golf course is 
an indispensable adjunct to the coun- 
try estate, as much so as are the tennis 
lawn and the squash court. In point of 
fact, private links exist in little more than 
name. Seven or eight years ago, when the 
madness was at its height, many so-called 
courses were laid out over private grounds, 
and while a few of them were well planned 
and properly installed, the great majority 
afforded but a mediocre arena for the 
aaa gr of the royal and ancient game. 
or is it difficult to assign the reason why. 
Even premising that the requisite acreage 
is available, golf and landscape gardening 
do not meet on common ground. Putting 
reens, adorned by pretty red and white 
ags, are all very well, but bunkers are 
distinctly out of place on a gentleman’s 
lawn and shrubbery, and flower-beds and 
trees are particularly poor golfing hazards. 
The view-points of the head gardener and 
the greenkeeper must remain irreconcilable, 
and the ordinary compromise simply re- 
sults in the mediocrity already alluded to; 
golf in a stage setting is an absurdity. 

But even if we dismiss the puerilities of 
lawn-golf there are other difficulties in the 
way. How about the up-keep? On a 
large estate it may be practicable to set 
aside sufficient acreage for a nine hole 
course that shall be properly laid out and 
adequately bunkered. To keep it in really 
playable condition is another thing. 
course to the multi-millionaire this is 
merely a matter of money, but if expense 
be an object, then the question becomes a 
serious one, for it is no light thing to keep 
the fairway and putting greens of a nine 
hole course in the pink of order. It must 
be remembered that there is a minimum 
of play on the average private course, and 
every golfer is aware of the extraordinarily 
beneficent influence of the human foot. 
As a rule, the more play the better for the 
course, and there is never any waiting at 
the tee on private links. 

The obvious remedy would seem to be 
the substitution of quality for quantity. 
If the golf budget be insufficient for the 

roper maintenance of a nine hole course 
et the number of holes be reduced. Six 
good holes are better than nine poor ones, 
or we may even content ourselves with a 
triangle and play around it six times to 
complete the orthodox match. The ob- 
jection here is as obvious as the remedy— 
monotony is fatal and a round of this art- 
less character quickly degenerates into a 
sporting treadmill. 


A difficult problem, then, yet an allur- 
ing one to the contemplative golfer, and 
my solution is admittedly untested, but 
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on paper it would seem to be feasible, and 
I submit it in the hope that some enthusi- 
astic confrére may think it worth the 
trouble of working out in actual practice. 

References to the map of our imaginary 
‘*pocket’’ course at once reveals its car- 
dinal principle—condensation. It is un- 
necessary to argue the point that such a 
course would be unplayable under ordi- 
nary club conditions. Cross play is mani- 
festly impracticable on a crowded green, 
but on a pees course we have only to 
allow for the solitary couple, and that gives 
us our opportunity. 

Considering the diagram in detail, it 
will be observed that the playing area lies 
roughly in the form of a triangle. Its 
width should be about 400 yards at the 
base, and this may be reduced to 100 yards 
at the apex. The total length may be 
placed at 550 yards. A comparatively re- 
stricted space, and yet it contains nine 
complete and markedly individual holes 
whose playing distance aggregates 2,900 
yards—a very respectable showing when 
compared with the cramped measurements 
of the average private course and not a few 
club links. 

Although there are nine separate holes 
there are only four greens, and this means 
at once a saving of fifty per cent. in the 
up-keep. In a modified sense this econo- 
my also applies to the fair green, as will be 
aseeeus ataglance. Virtually, the whole 
of the fairway is in constant use and may 
be cared for en bloc. 

In considering how to make the best 
possible use of the purposely limited area 
at our disposal, we will eliminate all ques- 
tion of local topography and deal with the 
problem under the simplest and withal the 
severest conditions. In other words, we 
will assume that we have nothing but a 
cleared and level pasture at our Teper. 
To transform it into a golf course will 
entail a certain initia] expenditure depend- 
ing upon the more or less elaborate nature 
of the bunkering, and may be modified at 
pleasure. The pond and brook at the back 
of the 5-9 hole are not essential, as their 
office may be assumed by a shallow sand 
hazard. 

In the planning of the course the prime 
object has been to conform to correct 
ooldie standards as regards the length of 
the holes and the disposal of the hazards; 
and secondly, to introduce the utmost ele- 
ment of variety. It is in this last essential 
that most nine hole courses are weak, and 
so indeed are many links of the full size. 
Variety is the spice of golf, since the latter 
is assuredly an epitome of life. 

Examining the four putting greens, it 
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will be noticed that the 5-9 and the 1-8 
are situated on the natural lie of the land 
and that they are plotted to be 20 yards in 
diameter. Thirty yards in diameter would 
be a preferable measurement, and of course 
their shape may be square instead of round. 

The 2-4 green is also 20 yards in diam- 
eter, but it is placed at the bottom of an 
artificially excavated ‘‘punch bowl’’ with 
a circular sand hazard on its upper rim. 
The material taken out, together with that 
removed from the various pot-bunkers, 
has been utilized to elevate-the 3-6-7 green 
and also to form the turf banks that back 
up the latter. This green is the largest of 
the four and measures about 80 by 60 
yards. It will be noticed that it contains 
three separate holes, but, if preferred, only 
one actual ‘‘tin’’ may be used. On the 
map, a sand pit is plotted before the green, 
extending about half way around it. The 
earth from this excavation may be used 
to still further build up the green above 
the general lie of the land. The puttin: 
surface, being artificial, should be approxi- 
mately level, while that of the other greens 
should preserve the natural undulations. 
We may now examine the separate holes 
and the play in detail. 

No. 1 (350 yards). Theoretically, a 
‘‘first’’ hole should be of fair length and 
of moderate difficulty. A drive and a 
brassey should place the player on the 
green, and the regulation two putts make up 
the bogey of 4. There is a half-moon sand 
trap behind the green to punish an over 
Or" 

Vo. 2 (200 yards). This seems like a 
long distance for a one shot hole, but since 
the green lies at the bottom of a ‘‘punch 
bowl,” a carry of 165 yards will clear the 
circular sand hazard and the roll of the 
ground will do the rest. There is a patch 
of woodland on the left, but the fair green 
is wide enough for all practical purposes. 
Failure to carry the Sead means, of 
course, an extra stroke, and only the far 
and sure driver can hope to equal the 
bogey of 3. 

No. 3 (300 yards). The direct road to 
the green lies over a pot-bunker 150 yards 
from the tee, and the trap is 15 yards in 
length. We may play to either side, but 
preferably to the right. In front of the 
green is a sand pit bunker which is 20 
yards at its widest, the near cliff being 
perpendicular and the depth ranging from 
six feet in the middle to zero at the ex- 
treme ends. A drive and an iron should 
place us on the green, and we may ap- 
proach with confidence as the high banks 
at the back will stop a running ball. Bogey 
is 4. 

No. 4 (350 yards). The play runs back 
over virtually the same golfing territory, 
and it is therefore necessary to obtain as 
much variety as possible. We therefore 
notice that the tee is elevated while the 
ery is the ‘‘circus ring’ or ‘‘punch 

wl’’ that was used a short time before 
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for No. 2. This serves to differentiate the 
play, but we want length as well and the 
distance in a straight line is only a trifle 
over 300 yards. We therefore provide 
that the player’s ball must pass the line 
flag B (see map) on the left before it is in 
sition for the hole. In other words, the 
all can be only played for the green when 
it lies in the triangle marked by the line 
flags A, Band C. It requires a good drive 
of about 180 yards to accomplish this; 
anything shorter or wilder will necessitate 
an extra shot to place the ball in position 
for the approach. This is a new principle 
in golf, although it has its counterpart in 
the ‘‘elbow’’ holes occasionally encoun- 
tered on ordinary courses. In the latter 
case, however, the obstruction to the 
straight course is a material one (generally 
a piece of woods), while here the restriction 
is purely arbitrary. But the principle is 
a perfectiy simple and practicable one, and 
its exercise adds much to the interest of 
the hole. Two perfect shots will put the 
ball on the green calling for a bogey of 4. 

No. ‘ (470 yards). This is the long 
hole. There are sand traps to catch a 
pulled or sliced ball, and the third shot 
must be a lofted approach over the bunker 
that guards the green. A pond behind the 
green imposes an appropriate penalty for 
an over-approach. ogey is 5. 

No. 6 (360 yards). The first one hun- 
dred and forty yards of the way lies over 
a wide and shallow sand hazard. A bas- 
tion-like bunker waits for the topped 
brassey and the approach is a gentle run- 
up. With ordinary play, the bogey of 5 
is not difficult. 

No. 7 (290 yards). The actual distance 
is only approximated, as the ‘‘law of the 
links’’ provides that the ball must lie be- 
hind the bastion bunker before the return 
journey to the green can be begun. A 
moderate carry of 140 yards will accom- 
‘esa this, and the player will then have a 

rassey or a cleek shot back to the green, 
depending on his position. Of course, if 
the ball fails to clear the bunker, or does 
not lie behind the line indicated by the 
flags D and E, it will be necessary to play 
a hort shot for position. The principle is 
a modification of that employed in No. 4. 
With no mistakes, the hole should be 
ae ge in the bogey of 4. The high banks 

ack of the green provide against an over- 
play, but a pulled ball will find the sand 
pit hazard at the left of the green. 

No. 8 (125 yards). This is only a mid- 
iron shot, but it must be accurately lofted 
if the ball is to clear the half-moon bunker 
and stay on the green. Of course, a bad 
top finds the depths of the sand pit. 
Bogey is 3. 

No. 9 a yards). Again we have re- 
course to the ‘‘out-and-back”’ principle of 
No. 7 in order to secure both length and 
variety of play. The law provides that 
the ball must lie behind the water hazard 
before it can be played for the green. Two 
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really good shots, that aggregate about 
360 yards, will accomplish this result and 
the normal bogey is consequently 

Summing up, we find that the total 
length is exactly 2,900 yards, or 5,800 yards 
for the double round. In the play, there 
will probably be brassey shots on the first, 
fourth, fifth, sixth and ninth holes, or 
ten for the double round. This is rather a 
high average for, as a rule, the ordinary 
course is weak in affording opportunities 
for full shots with wood through the green. 
But brassey play is a most important 
factor in differentiating a first and a second 
class course, and it would be perfectly 
possible to lay out a nine hole course ap- 
proximately 2,900 yards with not a full 
second shot in the whole round of play. 
Average your holes at 320 yards apiece 
and there you are. 

Another element that must be carefully 
considered in the lay-out of a ‘‘classical”’ 
course is the construction of the greens. 
Many links have all their greens arti- 
ficially leveled, and this, of course, is op- 

osed to all the traditions of the game. 
ut for the sake of variety in putting, we 
may allow a certain proportion of the 
greens to be leveled up while the rest are 
on the natural lie of the land. In our 
‘‘pocket’’ course, the third, sixth and 
seventh holes are on the level, and the 
others follow the natural undulations of 
the soil. 

Again, greens may be elevated, de- 
pressed or situated on the general level 
of the fair green. Referring to the map, 
it will be seen that the 3-6-7 green is 
slightly elevated while No. 2-4 lies in a 
marked depression, and No. 1-8 and No. 

—g conform to the level of the fairway. 
his again adds to the variety of play and 
consequently to its interest. 


A third consideration concerns the pro- 
tection of the greens. On some courses we 
are eternally running our ball up to entirely 
unprotected greens, while on others we 
are constantly confronted with the lofted 
approach. Moreover, we do not want all 
our hazards either in front of the green or 
behind it. On our ‘‘pocket’’ course, the 
first, sixth and seventh holes call for a 
running up rye while a loft is neces- 
sary at the third, fourth, fifth and ninth. 
(Note that the second and eighth holes are 
theoretically one-shot greens only to be 
reached by a stroke representing the full 
value of the respective clubs used.) The 

roportion is in favor of the lofted shot, 
But the balance should properly incline in 
that direction as tending to eliminate luck 
and flukes. 

As to the disposition of the green 
hazards, the third and eighth greens are 
on by bunkers, placed in front. 

o. 1 has a trap behind and No. 7 is (par- 
tially) protected by a bunker on the left. 
Nos. 2-4 and 5-9 are entirely surrounded 
by hazards. Nos. 3, 6 and 7 are built up 
at the back to stop an ordinary overplay, 
but a ball pitched beyond the bank finds 
itself in the rough. The bunker in front 
of the third green belongs to the pit class, 
while the back hazard at No. 5-9 is water. 
As much variety as possible has been the 
object in view. 

n the general bunkering of the course 
the cross-bunker is used only on the sixth 
and seventh holes. But it has been made 
of sufficient length (90 yards) to prevent 
sneaking off to either end. As it is in play 
both ways there is a trench on either side 
and the cop proper may be from three to 
five feet in height. Pot-bunkers are in- 
dicated on the third and fifth and sixth 
holes, and others could be introduced, if 
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thought desirable, on the first, second and 
ninth fairways. The triangular patch of 
woodland or long grass, bounded by the 
first, second and fifth holes, has its obvious 
function in punishing wild shots. 

As to hazards in front of the tees, a 
topped ball at the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
eighth holes finds itself in difficulty—quite 
enough for this variety of hazard. Out- 
of-bounds is supposed to skirt the course 
of the fifth and sixth holes—in both cases 
on the right. The tees for the fourth, 
seventh and eighth holes have a moderate 
elevation. 

Bogey totals 37 for the single round and 
it is a rather stiff one, for a short drive 
from the second, fourth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth or ninth tee will inevitably entail 
the penalty of an extra stroke, and the 
second shots on holes Nos. 4, 6 and 9 are 
by no means kindergarten golf. The first 
and eighth holes are easy; Nos. 3, 6 and 7 
are moderately difficult; Nos. 2, 4 and 5 
call for first-class, steady play, and the 
home hole is the hardest of all. Average play 
would indicate a card of 42 or thereabouts. 

On the map, sand traps are indicated 
by dotted areas, and built up cops by 
parallel lines. The wavy, concentric figure 
at green 2-4 represents a depression. 
Return lines of or (seventh and ninth 
holes) are marked by hyphen dashes. 

Our ‘‘pocket’’ course should accommo- 
date three separate matches without crowd- 
ing or danger, provided that the second 
and third couples should not start until the 
preceding match shall have holed out on 
the second green. This is necessary to 
avoid meeting face to face on the 3-4 and 
“4, holes. 

he practical construction of our course 
is a question that is difficult to discuss on 
.~ But a few hints may be of service. 

o begin with the general character- 
istics of the land, the heavy clays and the 
thin, stony soils are both of them ill-adapt- 
ed to golf. The rich meadow loams look 
well to the eye, but the herbage is apt to be 
too soft and rank to give the best results, 
pee if the proportion of clover 

large. The ball does not sit up properly 
on clover and has to be neon | away or 
even dug out. The ideal country for golf 
is the sandy subsoil covered by a close 
growth of thin but rather stiff turf from 
which the ball may be nicely picked up 
with the wooden clubs. The famous sea- 
shore courses of Great Britain are all of 
this true golfin, character, but in this 
country it is difficult to find even an ap- 
proximation to the ideal, with the excep- 
tion of a few especially favored localities— 
for example, Garden City on Long Island. 
Speaking generally, we must make the 
best of conditions as they are, for it is 
impossible to change the vital character- 
istics of our whole playing area. Ob- 
viously, we will clear it of stones, trees, 
bushes and all coarse growth. If there are 
rabbits already in possession they must be 


exterminated, as their holes are a continual 
annoyance. 

It is upon the construction of our put- 
ting greens that we must expend our most 
intelligent effort, for unless they are true 
and smooth half the pleasure of the game 
is lost. What we want are greens covered 
with a close sward of very fine grass with 
the roots thickly matted. The presence 
of clover on a putting green is an abomi- 
nation, for the ball drags on it and the 
slightest amount of moisture makes a tre- 
mendous difference in the run; one is 
nearly always short on the approach putt. 
Equally objectionable is the so-called 
summer or crab grass. This latter is’ a 
weed of the creeping variety and as it is a 
perennial the only remedy 1s to cut it out, 
root and branch. 

Possibly the turf at our disposal may 
approximate the thin-leaved variety, and 
in that case constant cutting and rolling 
will soon bring it into playing condition. 
Or, failing that gift of fortune, we may 
have some good turf at our disposal for 
resodding. le the latter case, after the 
sod is laid, a light top-dressing of soil or 
road scrapings should be applied to fill up 
the cracks, and then a sowing of grass 
seed. After the first heavy rain, the sur- 
face should be pounded with a maul to 
remove minor inequalities, and frequent 
waterings and rollings will be necessary 
before the resodded green is really playable. 

If it be impossible to build up a green on 
the old turf and good sod is not available, 
we must then begin at the beginning. No 
one has given more thought and study to 
this subject than Mr. Travis, and I take 
ow following paragraph from ‘Practical 

olf’’: 

**Plough up the surface to the depth of 
a foot or so and remove all loose material. 
Then proceed to fill in a layer of sand a few 
inches in depth and cover it with loam 
about an inch or so thick; on top of this 
put a thin crust of well-rotted manure, 
and then another layer of loam of two or 
three inches. At this stage apply a dress- 
ing of bone dust with a touch of slaked 
lime. Cover this with a suggestion of 
sand and top off with loam, the surface 
being raked and finely pulverized. Sow 
liberally with a mixture of recleaned Red 
Top, Rhode Island Bent, Crested Dog’s 
Tail and Kentucky Blue Grass, and level 
off and roll with a very light roller.” 

As a rule, the chemical fertilizer should 
be avoided and the potash mixtures are 
particularly provocative of clover. Pul- 
verized sheep manure is about the best 
enrichment for average soils and it con- 
tains no weed seeds. The free use of sand 
will work wonders on heavy soil, and as a 
general thing putting greens err on the 
side of being too rich. Remember that it 
is not the over-luxuriant growth of a lawn 
that is wanted. 3 

The best cop-bunkers are those whose 
embankments are of sand, rather than the 
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ordinary turfed-over mounds, since the 
latter often permit the rubber-cored ball 
to run through them. The ditches should 
never be less than six feet wide, compara- 
tively shallow and filled with several 
inches of fine sand that will not pack. The 
same considerations apply to the con- 
struction of pot-bunkers or traps; their 
whole value lies in their capacity to stop 
a ball, and this they will not do if the sand 

acks. The proper quality of sand may 

ave to be imported, but it is worth the 
trouble and expense. 

The tees on our model course are all on 
the level of the land, as they should be, and 
only require to be made approximately 
level and their limits designated by iron 
marking pins. These should be changed 
as the ground shows signs of wear. 

The special problems in the construction 
of our ‘‘pocket’’ links include a depressed 
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unch-bowl’’ green and an elevated one 
fo os. 3, 6 and 7) backed by sodded banks. 

This, of course, necessitates regular grad- 
ing operations with road scrapers and 
carts and entails a considerable expense. 
The amateur golf architect must decide 
for himself whether the increased interest 
and variety of play thus secured are worth 
the money it will cost. As already noted, 
the earth from the deep pit in front of the 
3-6-7 green may be used to build up 
the level of the green proper, and also for 
the flanking walls at the back. 

It would be an interesting experiment 
if some enthusiastic amateur should under- 
take the construction of a model miniature 
course as herewith indicated (or on analo- 
gous lines), and the writer will be glad to 
lend his assistance in the practical working 
out of any particular problem that may 
present itself. 


AMERICAN ATHLETES CHAM- 
PIONS OF THE WORLD 


BY JAMES E. SULLIVAN 


NCLE SAM IS ALL RIGHT.”— 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

These were the cheering words which 
came by cable to the victorious team of 
American athletes at Athens, who had up- 
held American supremacy in these inter- 
national games against all comers. 

The Olympic Games of 1906, held at 
Athens, pall 22d, under the manage- 
ment of the King of Greece, were, without 
doubt, the most imposin athletic spectacle 
the world has seen. The direct manage- 
ment of the Games was in the hands of a 
Greek committee of ten men, of which His 
Royal Highness the Crown Prince, was 
President, and to this committee is due the 
thanks of the whole athletic world for 
having brought them to such a successful 
conclusion, 

Other Olympic Games, such as those held 

at Athens in 1896, at Paris in rgoo, and at 
St. Louis in 1904, suffer by comparison. 
Never before, in the history of the world, 
had there been such a gathering, and no- 
where else, do I believe, is it possible to 
duplicate the Olympic Games in the 
manner in which those of 1906 were con- 
ducted. 

The Stadium is built of solid Pentelic 
marble, and will hold over 80,000 people— 
het ween 44,000 and 47,000 in seats— 
while the corridors and aisles, if necessary, 
can accommodate between 30,000 and 
40,000 more. During the Games I doubt 


if on any day the spectators numbered less 
than 40,000, and on Marathon Day there 
were close on to 80,000 people within the 
gates. 

Everything combined to make the games 
the pronounced success they were. King 
George was in daily attendance; the Crown 
Prince, Prince George, Prince Nicholas and 
Prince Andrew never missed an event, and, 
on the opening day, His Majesty the King 
of England and Queen Alexandra were with 
the royal party. 

Prince George, who was president of the 
jury, acted as referee, and he and Prince 
Nicholas conducted the games in a highly 
satisfactory manner. 

At these games the athletic supremacy 
of the world was settled; every country 
being represented by its strongest men. 
Aside from the Stadium athletic events, 
the committee had arranged shooting, 
swimming and fencing contests; football, 
bicycling, boating of all descriptions, lawn 
tennis, etc. These events, of course, could 
not be held in the Stadium, and, when 
possible, were conducted in the morning, 
that nothing would interfere with the games 
proper. The swimming and boating con- 
tests took place in the Bay of Phaliron. 

There were twenty-four Ol ympic events 
contested in the Stadium. The American 
team, under the management of Mr. M. P. 
Halpin of the New York Athletic Club, 
were in fine condition, with the possible 
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exception of James S. Mitchel, Harry Hill- 
man, Harvey Cohn, F. A. Bornamann and 
H. W. Kerrigan, who were hurt by a 
heavy sea striking the Barbarossa on her 
way to Naples. Martin J. Sheridan was 
also disabled, but not seriously enough to 
prohibit him from scoring the greatest 
number of points of any athlete entered. 

America won eleven firsts; Great Brit- 
ain, with all her possessions— England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Australia and Canada— 
won four firsts; Greece won three firsts; 
Sweden won two firsts; “Russia, Austria, 
and Germany each won one first. 

The good all-round work of the Ameri- 
can team of track and field athletes is 
shown in the score. America was placed 
in sixteen events; but not placed in the 
five mile run, throwing the discus (Greek 
style), throwing the javelin, the pentath- 
lum or all-round championship, the bar- 
bell, dumb-bell, tug-of-war and climbing 
the rope. It can be truthfully said that 
the majority of the events in which we 
were not placed were not practiced in this 
country. 

Great Britain had men placed in eleven 
events. Sweden’s athletic team was a 
surprise. They performed remarkably well 
in the Stadium, finishing third in the num- 
ber of points scored, and having men placed 
in eight of the athletic events. The Greeks 
scored in eight of the Stadium events. They, 
however, lacked the practical knowledge 
of athletics and athletic training; but it is 
confidently expected that in 1910 the con- 
ditions will be different and the Greeks will 
have learned a great deal from the Ameri- 
can and English athletes. 

In the competition for points all of the 
places were taken by representatives of 
the eleven countries. Herewith will be 
found the official score of firsts, seconds 
and thirds, according to the point system, 
allowing 5 for first, 3 for second and 1 for 
third. 

The entry list was a large one, 901; taking 
in all of the events. Of this number, 
Greece had 298 competitors; France, 73; 
Great Britain, 66; Sweden, 57; Denmark, 
56; Norway, 44; America, 43; Italy, 39; 

ohemia, 37, and Austria, 35. The inter- 


national character of the meeting is best~ 


told by the entries. The countries repre- 
sented were Greece, including Athens, 
Sparta, Salonica, Smyrna, Samos, Isle of 
Cyprus, Isle of Crete, Thessaly, and the 
Grecian Archipelago; America, including 
two entries from Robert College at Con- 
stantinople; Great Britain, including Eng- 
land proper, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, 
and Australia; Germany; France; Swit- 
zerland; Bohemia; Egypt; Russia; Hun- 
ary; Austria; Norway; Italy; Holland; 
enmark; Sweden; urkey (Constanti- 
nople); Belgium and Finland. 
he interest taken in the Olympic 
Games was astonishing. As early as 12 
o’clock each day thousands would make 
their way to the Stadium, and long before 
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the opening event every seat would be 
occupied, while the adjoining hills formed 
advantageous spots for some 20,000 to 
30,000 who could not afford to pay the 
entrance fee to the Stadium. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


100 METER RUN __ 
America. Time: 11 1-5 sec. 
mH 





1. Archie Hahn, 
2. F. Moulton, 

3. Nigel Barker, Australia. : 

" America had four of the six starters in the final 
eat. 


II0 METER HURDLES 


1. R. G. Leavitt, America. Time: 16 1-5 sec. 
2. H. Healy, Australia. 
3. V. Dunker, Germany. 


400 METER RUN 


1. P. H. Pilgrim, America. Time: 53 1-5 sec. 
2. W. Halswell, England. 
3. Nigel Barker, Australia. 


This was contested in six heats and a final. Hill- 
man, American champion, was in the final notwith- 
standing an injured leg. 


800 METER RUN 
1. P. H. Pilgrim, America. 
. J. D. Lightbody, America. 
3. W. Halswell, England. 


_ Time: 
2 min. 1 1-5 sec. 


N 


1,500 METER RUN 
1. J. D. Lightbody, America. 
2. MacGough, Scotland. 
3. Hellstrom, Sweden. 


Time: 
4 min. 12 sec. 


5 MILE RUN 


1. H. Hawtrey, England. Time: 
2. J. Svanberg, Sweden. 26 min. 26 1-5 sec. 
3. Ed. Dahl, Sweden. 


Daly, of Ireland, finished third, but was disquali- 
fied for crowding by Prince George. 


THROWING THE DISCUS-—-FREE STYLE 


1. M. Sheridan, merica. 136 ft. 1-3 in. 
2. Georgantes, Greece. 
3. Jaervinnen, Finland. 


he discus is thrown from a 7-ft. circle, the con- 
testant taking any position he desires, but he must 
not follow. 


THROWING THE DISCUS-—-GREEK STYLE 


1. Jaervinoen, Finland. 115 ft. 4 in. 
2. N. Georgantes, Greece. 
3- Mudin, Hungary. 


The discus is thrown from a pedestal 31 in. long, 
27 in. broad, 6 in. high in the rear and 2 in. high in 
front. The contestant is allowed to follow. 


< MARATHON RUN 
(42 kilometers—26 miles, approximate.) 


1. W. J. Sherring, Canada. + Time: 
2. J. Svanberg, Sweden. 2 hrs. 51 min. 
3. W.G. Frank, America. 23 3-5 sec. 


Fifty-three men started in this race, thirty-three 
of whom were Greeks. Sherring spent some weeks 
at Athens, prior to the event, making himself familiar 
with the course. 


THROWING THE STONE 


1. Georgantes, Greece. 65 ft. 4 1-5 in. 
2. M. Sheridan, America. 
3. Doridsas, Greece. 
: PUTTING THE SHOT 
1. M. Sheridan, erica. 40 ft. 5 in. 
2. David, Hungary. 
3. Lemming, Sweden. 
STANDING BROAD JUMP 

1. Ray Ewry, merica. Distance: 
2. M. Sheridan, ad to ft. ro in, 
3. L. Robertson, a 

: THROWING THE JAVELIN 
1. Lemming, weden. ft. 6 in. 


€ 175 

2. Lindberg, (world’s record). 

3. Soderstrom, 
The javelin is made of wood, about 8 ft. 4 in. in 

length, weighs about 1 3-4 lbs. and has a sharp iron 

point. This was a new contest for Americans. 
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LIFTING THE BAR BELL--TWO HANDS 


1. Tofolas, reece. 142.08 kilos. 
2. Steinbach, Austria. 
; Maspoli, France. 
& 3. 4 Rondi, Germany. 
Schneiderreit, PA 








/ LIFTING THE DUMB BELL—EITHER HAND 
3 1. Steinbach, ustria. 76.55 kilos. 
2. Camilloti, Italy. 
3. Schneiderreit, Germany. 
1,500 METER WALK 
1. G. V. Bonhag, America. Time: 
2. Donald Linden, Canada. 7 min. 12 3-5 sec. 
3. Spetsiotes, Greece. 
RUNNING BROAD JUMP 
1. Myer Prinstein, America. Distance: 
2. P. O’Connor, Ireland. 23 ft. 7 1-2 in. 
3. H. Friend, America. 
TRIPLE JUMP 
‘ 4 o<enane, Trela: nd. 46 ft. 2 in. 
2. Leahy, 
3- eee Patol 


STANDING H 

. Ray Ewry, 

4 Leon eee, 
M. Sheridan, 
UL. Robertson, 

. Leahy, 

Goency, 


{ Diakides, 
Kerrigan, 





X 


Hunga 
Greece. 


America. 
Belgium. 
America. 


RUNNING HIGH 
Ireland 


It was expected that Prinsteir. would also win this 
event, but he hurt his ankle in the running broad. 


IGH JUMP 
5 ft. x 5-8 in. 


JUMP 


ry. 


5 ft. 9 7-8 in. 


America. 
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ATHLETIC. PENTATHLUM 
(All-round Championship—Five events.) 


1. Mellander, weden. 24 points 
2. Mudin, Hungary. 25 points 
3. Lemming, Sweden. 29 points 

This consists of five tests: 1—Long jump without 
impetus; 2—Hellenic throwing of the discus; 3— 


Spear throwing; 4—Olympic Stade race; s—Greco- 
Roman wrestling match. The athlete scoring the 
least number of points is the winner. 


POLE VAULT 


1. Gouder, - France. 11 ft. 6 in. 
2. Soderstrom, Sweden. 
3. E. Glover, America. 


ROPE CLIMBING CONTEST—I10 METERS 


1. G. Aliprantis, Greece. ime: 11 2-5 sec. 
2. Erodi, Hungary. 
3. Kodsanitas, Greece. 
TUG-OF-WAR 
1, Germany. 2. Greece. 3. Sweden. 


SWIMMING AND DIVING. 





In the swimming and diving competitions, held at 
Phaliron, America was represented by C. M. Daniels, 
American Champion; F. A. Bornamann, J. W. Spen- 
cer, and Marquard Schwartz. Daniels ived up to 
his reputation, winning his heat in the 100 meter 
swim, and the final heat in 1 minute 13 seconds— 
beating Halmay, the Hungarian Champion, and 
Healy, the Australian Champion. Spencer, Schwartz 
and Bornamann were unplaced in their events. 





SCORE OF THE 
STADIUM EVENTS 





100 Meters Sprint 





110 Meters Hurdle 





400 Meters Sprint........ 








800 Meters Sprint 





1500 Meters Sprint. 
5 Mile Run 








Marathon Race 








Standing Broad Jump. .... 





Running Broad Jump 





Standing High Jump. ..... 





Running High Jump...... 





Hop, Step and Jump. 


| AMERICA 
ENGLAND 
GERMANY 


\ 


} 


el ced 


wo 











Pole Vault 








Discus, Greek Style 





Discus, Free Style 





Throwing the Stone. 





Putting the Shot. ......... 





| BELGIUM 

| HUNGARY 
GREECE 

| FINLAND 

| AUSTRIA 


| FRANCE 


} 
| 








Throwing the Javelin. ..... 








Athletic Pentathlum 





Lifting Bar-Bell.......... 





Lifting Dumb-Bell 

















WENO Sidi en Sees 











1500 Meters Walk. ........ 








Rope Climbing. . 















































HOW TO MAKE TOTEM POLES 


FOR LOG HOUSES AND SHACKS 


BY DAN BEARD 


Sie date back to savage times, 
whether they are carved in wood and 
set up in front of an Alaskan native’s hut, 
or emblazoned in colors and stamped upon 
a letter-heading, or tattooed with carmine 
and India ink on the bosom of a Jack-tar. 
When we go to the woods it is for the 
purpose of leading a primitive life, so it is 
right and proper to associate totems with 
our abodes in the forest, and every camp 
should have a distinct emblem of its own; 


something by which one may, at a glance, . 


distinguish one camp from another. Thus, 
in speaking of permanent camps, log houses 
or wilderness homes, in place of calling 
them Jones’s, Smith’s, and Brown’s, we 
could say the Beaver, or the Fishhawk, 
the Bear, or the Woodchuck, according 
to the totem of the camp in question. If 
totem poles were erected at all the public 
and private camps in the North Woods, it 
would add much to the picturesqueness 
and interest of the country. 

There is nothing about a log cabin or a 
totem which an expert axeman cannot 
make, and if you do not personally happen 
to be an adept with the axe, your guide 
or friend in the woods will do the axe work 
while you can make the plans, work with 
the saw and do the less skillful work. It 
is much less difficult to carve out totem 
poles than it is to build a totem bird; con- 
sequently we will devote most of the space 
in describing how to build a totem bird for 
the roof of the house or to surmount the 
top of a totem pole. 


TOTEM BIRD 


Suppose that you cut in the woods a 
log 104 feet long by 1 4-5 feet in diameter 
(remember that these dimensions are only 
units of measure and may represent 
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inches, feet or yards, but for convenience 
in describing this we will suppose the log 
to be 104 feet long). Then at the distance 
of 5 4-5 feet from the end marked C (Fig. 
1), saw the log in two at the line AB, then 
take the piece represented by the letters 
ABHGF, and saw off from the G end of 
the log a diagonal piece, shown by the 
dotted line FG; G being a point on the end 
of the log 2-5 of a foot from the bottom, 
and F, a point on the top of the log, 1-2 
foot from the end. Now mark another 
point at the bottom of the log at H, which 
1s 1 2-5 of a foot from the end, and cut off 
the part shown by HG. This will give you 
Fig. 3. On the bottom of the log (Fig. 1), 
measure from the C end 2 1-10 of a foot to 
a point marked E; then measure 7-10 of a 
foot on the end of the log to the mark C, 
and from C saw down to D, which is 2 2-10 
feet from the C end of the log. After 
sawing down from C to D, saw in from E 
to D; this will cut out the block CDE and 
give you Fig. 2. 
Fig. 2 represents 


THE HEAD OF THE BIRD 


and Fig. 3 represents the body. Do not 
be alarmed because the head of the bird is 
larger than its body; this is often a pecul- 
iarity of the totem birds. But to finish 


THE BODY 


and make it more like that of a bird; 
measure 1 9-10 of a foot from the bottom 
of the body (marked LN, Fig. 3), toa point 
M on the edge of the log, He saw off the 
piece NM. low saw a line LK, parallel 
with NM, and make it 1 9-10 of a foot from 
LtoK. Mark J on the back of the log at 
2 2-10 Of a foot from the lower end and then 
cut out the piece JKL. You will then have 
the body ready to fit on the head shown in 
Fig. 4. Fig. 5 is a smaller log of wood 
6 8-10 of a foot long and a scant one foot 
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in diameter. Two of these logs will be 
used for the legs of the totem bird; to 
make them fit upon the body a piece 
marked by OP (Fig. 5) will have to be cut 
from the end of each log. The dimensions 
of the piece OP are not given here because 
they are of no par- 
ticular importance. 
It is only necessary to 
cut the diagonal piece 
off so that you shall 
be able to spike the 
legs of the bird to its 
body. 


THE TAIL 


of this wonderful 
creature is made of 
splits, shakes or clap- 
boards, which are 
pieces of rough ma- 
terial rived from the 
log by the aid of a 
tool known to woods- 
men as a froe. Of 
course mill lumber 
may be used in the 
place of the rived 
material, but it is not 
as appropriate as the 
former. To fasten 
the tail on the bird 
arrange the parts as 
shown in Fig. 6; then 
saw off the top ends 
of the tail feathers, 
as shown by the line 
RS (Fig. 6), after 
which take the v and 
v’ tail feathers, and 
nail them in place at 
each side of the bird; 
next take w and w’, 
x and x’ and nail 
them in place; this 
will leave an opening 
in the center which is 
covered by the tail 
feather Y. Figs. 7, 9 
and 1o show the bird 
in its crude, uncarved 
state with the tail and 
legs attached. Fig. 7 
is the side view of the 
bird; ACB (Fig. 8) 
are the wing bones, 
which are nailed to- 

ether and hung from 
the bird’s shoulders. Fig. 9 shows the front 
view of the bird and Fig. 10 the rear view. 
We have put the bird together roughly so 
that we may see that the parts wil fit in 
their proper places, but before we fasten 
the wings permanently to the body we 
must cover them with feathers, as in the 
case of the bird’s tail. 














THE FEATHERS 


are represented by shingles, shakes or 
clapboards. In order that we may put 
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the feathers on 
more securely it 
may be well to 
nail the brace 
across from the 
angle of the wing 
to the upright 
board (as shown 
in Fig. 11). The 
upright board in 
this figure “is 
yg to be 
6 feet long; the 
two boards 
forming the tri- 
angle are each 
about 4 _ feet 
long. For the 
rincipal wing 
eathers we need 
six boards, the 
first one being 3 feet long, the second 3 1-2 
feet, the third 4 1-2 feet, the fourth 4 1-2 
feet, the fifth 4 feet and the sixth 4 feet. 
Nail the first one onto the apex of the tri- 
angle (as shown in Fig. 11). On top of this 
nail the second one, then the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth, as represented in the 
diagram. The second lot of short feathers 
are represented by boards with the square 
ends, which are nailed in place after the 
manner of the clapboards on the side of a 
house, with the edges overlapping (Figs. 
1m and 12). 











THE TOP OF THE WING 

must be shingled (as shown in Fig. 13). If 
the edges of your large wing feathers are 
so thick as to make the surface too uneven 
for shingling, thin strips of wood can be 
tacked across them and the shingles nailed 
to these 
strips. First 
put on the 
shingles A, 
B and C; 
trim these 
with your 
jack-knife 
totheproper 
shape to fit 
the space 
occupied by 
them on Fig. 
73; then 
tack on the 
other shin- 
les agp to 
(Fig. 13); 
over ABC 
put the next 
row of shin- 
gles, and 
overlapping 
them at 
CBA cut a 
shingle to 
represent 
the one 
marked E in 















Fig. 13. The 
rest of the 
work is plain 
shingling until 
you reach the 
top where two 
or more of the 
shinglesshould 
protrude to 
represent 
shoulder 
feathers and 
conceal the 
wooden joint 
at this point. 
After this is 
done the wings 
may be hung 
upon the bird and adjusted to the position 
which best suits the fancy of the builder. 
In Fig. 10 are shown 








THREE BRACES, 

Q, R and R’ to hold the wings in place 
The braces and their position are largely 
dependent upon the angle at which the 
wings are attached to the body, and it is 
only necessary for the builder to remember 
that in making the braces for the wings he 
needs to make them secure as_ possible, 
and at the same time to place them in the 
position where they will be more or less 
out of sight. 


TO MODEL THE HEAD 


take the end of the log (which is now 
in the form shown in Fig. 14), and draw 
two lines across the center of the 
front end of it to represent the 
width of the bird’s beak (as shown 
by FJ and GH); then shave off the 
side of the log from K down to FJ; 
do the same upon the opposite side, 
so that the log will now be in the 
form of a blunt-edged wedge (Fig. 15). 
To get the curve of the bill, cut off 
the line LM on Fig. 15 and next the 
line NO. Then it is an easy matter 
to trim off the uneven angle, and we 
will have the head in the form shown 
in Fig.16. Incase the distance from 
the top to the bottom of the bird is 
considered too great, it may be modi- 
fied by cutting off a piece represented 
by PRSS (Fig. 16). The side of the 
bill may then be extended backward 
and flattened by trimming down the 
piece TUV to correspond with the 
rest of the beak. 


THE CREST FEATHERS 


at the back of the head are made b 

sawing off a triangular piece ED 

(Fig. 14), which leaves the back end 
of the log in the form shown by Figs. 
15,16,17 and 18. The crest feathers 
may be indicated by cutting grooves 
or simply painting broad lines (as 
shown in Fig. 18); and in the same 
manner the eyes, the opening of the 
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beak and the nostrils may be painted or 
carved, or both. When the head is finished 
it may be attached to the top of the body by 
a hard-wood peg driven down through an 
auger hole bored for that purpose, the 
wings spiked in place and the bird made to 
assume any B pen you choose. Swing the 
body forward or backward on the legs and 
then nail it securely in the position you 
desire. Fig. 21 shows the manner in which 
the wing-bones are nailed to the back of the 
bird; and Fig. 22 shows the bird half 
covered with feathers and showing the 
framework. Fig. 23 shows 


A KILLALOO TOTEM BIRD 
made to be placed upon the ridgepole of a 
log house. In Fig. 23 the killaloo has the 
feathers carved upon its body and legs, but 
its back is shingled. 

This bird should be painted in very 
brilliant savage colors: red, black and yel- 
low. In making the totem the animals 
that you represent may be extremely 
crudely made, but there are certain char- 
acteristics which must be remembered 
when you are attempting to represent 
certain animals; for instance, if you make 
the beaver, you can make his head big or 
little, his body long or short; but his paddle- 
like tail must not be forgotten, neither 
must the chisel-like teeth, which are 


characteristic of the family to which the 
beaver belongs. 
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BY EBEN 


ABOUT THE GARDEN 


ig is a good plan to remove at least half 
the tomatoes that ‘‘set’. This throws 
the strength of the plant into the fruit 
left, and gives you a much better general 
crop than you are likely to get if all the 
fruit that forms is allowed to remain. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES 


If you have strawberry beds to make, 
now is the time. It is not advisable to 
wait longer. Spade or plow up the soil 
well, and enrich it liberally. Lay it out in 
rows, sothat the hand-cultivator can be used 
to advantage in keeping down weeds and 
stirring the soil. The hand-cultivator is a 
great labor saver of the garden, and every- 
thing ought to be we Reve | with a view to its 
use. Set your strawberry plants about 
a foot apart in the row, and let the rows 
be at least three feet apart. I have been 
asked to name a few of the best varieties 
for garden cultivation, where quality is 
considered more than quantity. This is 
something that cannot be done satis- 
factorily, because a variety that does well 
in one locality may prove an utter failure 
in another. Soil a a great deal to do 
with successful strawberry culture, and 
one must plant the kinds best adapted to 
the soil of his particular locality. f would 
advise consulting local growers, always, 
before deciding on what kind to plant. 
That is the only safe plan for the amateur 
to pursue. If runners start, shortly after 
the young plants become established, clip 
them off promptly, that all the strength of 
the plant may go to its own develop:.sent. 
You will depend upon it for next season’s 
fruit, and it will need to concentrate all 
its vigor upon itself in order to Le able to 
meet the demand that will be made upon 
it then. Old strawberry beds which seem 
too valuable to plow under will be bene- 
fitted by having all their old foliage mowed 
or burned off. 

Spray the grape clusters with Bordeaux 
mixture, to ward off fungus and prevent 
rot. Continue to do this until they begin 
to show signs of ripening. 

I have found it advisable to spray cucum- 
bers with this mixture. ‘This is not gener- 
ally done, but if it were, I feel quite confi- 
dent that the so-called blight which is 
complained of in many localities during 
the latter part of the season, could be 
largely prevented. In the writer’s vicinity 
this vegetable is grown re ge! for pickling, 
and the crop formerly fell off at the time 
when it ought to have been most profit- 


able, because, the growers said, it ‘‘blight- 
Young cucumbers would form, but 


ed.” 
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would soon wither and fall off. Exaimi- 
nation showed great quantities of fungus 
growth on the plants. Of late years 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture has been 
resorted to, beginning about midsummer 
and keeping it up until the end of the 
season, which comes with the first hard 
frost. The result has been very satis- 
factory. Those who are fond of this 
really delicious vegetable will do well to 
make a note of this. 

Make another sowing of beets of the 
small, turnip-shaped variety to furnish 
material for one of the most appetizing 

ickles for winter use. They will be of 

just the right size when canning season 
comes. In order to have them delicate 
and tender—as they must be to make a 
fine pickle—see that the soil in which they 
are sown is given a good dressing of 
manure. You cannot grow fine-flavored 
and fine-textured vegetables in a soil that 
has parted with most of its nutritive 
qualities. 

Set out celery for the late crop of the 
season. Keep the plants growing steadily 
by feeding them well and cultivating them 
thoroughly. Here is another place where 
the hand-cultivator will be found indis- 
pensable. As the earlier planting reach 
sufficient size for handling, begin to earth 
them up, or blanch them by setting boards 
up on each side of the row. Let these 
boards come nearly to the top of the plants, 
and almost meet at the top, that nearly 
all light may be excluded from the space 
below. 

Continue heading back the young canes 
of blackberry and raspberry plants, to 
secure compact growth and branches well 
set with laterals. 

At this season asparagus stores up 
material for the crop of next year, there- 
fore manure should be used liberally, and 
the beds given the best of cultivation. If 
“rust,” which is simply another name 
for disease of a Senuaehil dhameaiat, attacks 
this plant, cut the tops off at once and 
burn them. It is well to go over the entire 
garden and gather up whatever you find 
in it that looks at all “rusty,” and add it 
to the burning heap. If this is done each 
~~ it will be conducive to the general 

ealth of the garden. 

Cuttings of currants for spring planting 
ought to be made now. It is a good plan 
to go over the old bushes and remove 
from half to two-thirds of the growth of 
the season. Much of this can be used as 
cuttings. These should be from six to 
eight inches long. Dig a little trench and 
set them in it in rows, all slanting in one 
direction. Cover them to within an inch 
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of their tips. Pack the soil down well as 
you do this. Not one in a hundred will be 
likely to fail. Discard all but the im- 
proved varieties. ; 

Sow spinach for a late crop, if you are 
fond of ‘'greens’’—also beets. For this 
purpose, the seed should be thickly sown 
in a quick, warm soil to insure the rapid 
growth which is necessary to success. 

Tomatoes intended for market should be 
gathered just as they begin to color, and 
spread out on layers of straw or hay, fully 
exposed to the sun. Cover them at night 
to keep them dry. Treated in this manner 
they will color better than when left on 
the vines and be far less likely to rot. 
Early picking will not interfere with their 
flavor in the least. On the contrary their 
ene to strong sunshine will give them 
a flavor superior to that possessed by any 
left on the vines to ripen. 


MUSHROOMS FOR THE MARKET 


Mushroom growing for the market is 
very profitable, if properly managed. 
Those having greenhouses can grow this 
delicious vegetable under the benches to 
advantage at this season. It will do well 
in cellars where the temperature can be 
kept at about fifty or sixty. This should 
be kept as even as possible to secure best 
results. Collect a lot of fresh horse- 
manure, rejecting the coarser portions of 
it. Spread it out, to prevent premature 
heating, and fork it over meena na at 
intervals of a few days, before using it. 
Make the beds about eighteen inches deep, 
three or four feet wide. Pound the 
manure down well. Let it ferment thor- 
oughly before spawning it. Test its tem- 

erature with a reliable thermometer, by 
inserting the instrument in the soil, and 
leaving it there until the full temperature 
of the bed is registered. When it indicates 
eighty or ninety degrees, sow your spawn, 
which should be of the best, and which 
can be procured of nearly all seedsmen or 
florists in the larger towns. Break it in 
pieces about the size of a small egg, and 
put it two inches under the surface and 
about six or eight inches apart. After 
about a week’s time cover the bed with two 
inches of fine loam and wait for results. 


ABOUT THE HOME GROUNDS 


Complaints come in that the borer, 
which of late years has done so much harm 
among many kinds of fruit trees, has begun 
to work on the mountain ash, and a remedy 
is asked for. I know of but one, and that 
is a wire stiff enough to kill the grub by 
running it into the hole he has made. 

Go over the shrubs, and wherever you 
find a branch growing that does not seem 
to be needed, cut it off. Do this with a 
sharp knife to avoid mutilating the plant. 
By putting off the pruning of shrubs until 
the season of growth is ended, a great deal 


of their strength is wasted. Better watch 
them during the season of growth, and 
prevent this waste by not allowing un- 
necessary branches to develop. 

If there are any thin spots in the lawn, 
scratch over the surface of the ground and 
sow lawn-grass mixture thickly. This is 
better than waiting for the grass sur- 
rounding the spot to spread into it—better, 
because quicker in results. 

Use the hoe about the lilacs. Clip off 
every sprout that you do not have any 
use for. Neglect to do this, and you will 
soon have such a thicket of these plants 
that they become a nuisance. Kept with- 
in proper bounds they are about the best 
of all our shrubs, because of their entire 
hardiness, rapid development and great 
beauty and profusion of bloom. 

Hybrid perpetual roses will require 
attention now if you want a fine, late crop 
of flowers from them. Cut away all the 
weak growth. Thin out the branches so 
that there will be a free circulation of air 
to prevent mildew. Shorten the stronger 
branches and manure the plants heavily. 
Bear in mind the fact that flowers are 
always produced on new growth, and 
without this you stand no chance of getting 
them. Therefore a late crop of bloom 
depends entirely upon the continued ac- 
tivity of the plant, which must be en- 
couraged in all ways possible, but chiefly 
by pruning sharply and feeding well. 
Even then you need not expect many 
flowers, but the few you do get will be 
large and fine, and every one will repay 
ae for all the labor you expend on the 

ush that produces it. 


ABOUT THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Perennial phlox will be coming into 
bloom now. Note the disposition of colors 
in the bed and mark for removal any that 
fail to harmonize with the general color- 
scheme. The lilac and mauve sorts, 
though very lovely by themselves, are 
elements of discord when grown along 
with the scarlet and carmine varieties. 
Put them where they can have the contrast 
of pure white kinds only and they will 
delight you. Never depend upon self- 
sown plants for your aeik. Perhaps they 
may prove to be like the parent varieties, 
but the probabilities are against it. As 
a general thing they revert to the original 
type, which is not at all what you want, if 
you are particular about your plants. 

he only way in which you can obtain the 
choicer varieties is by buying them of the 
florist, who propagates them by division 
of root—never Sen seed. It is possible 
that you may get some really fine plants 
from seedlings, but you can never dosent 
on doing this. Another hint is, use a good 
deal of the white sorts if you want to bring 
out the rich coloring of the dark sorts 
most effectively. Contrast heightens them 
wonderfully. 
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If the hollyhocks show signs of rust, as 
quite likely they will at this season, be 
— t in the use of Bordeaux mixture. 

ee that it gets to every part of the plant, 
and especially to the lower side of the 
foliage. If any stalks are badly affected 
it will be well to cut and burn them at 
once, to prevent the spread of the disease 
as much as possible. 

See that the dahlias are well staked. 
Keep them well watered. Allow no weeds 
to grow about them. Mulch the soil above 
their roots with grass clippings. 

Treat beds of teas and other tender roses 
of similar habit in the same way. Let 
the mulch be two or three inches deep. 
This breaks the force of the sun’s rays, 
thus helping to keep the roots of the plants 
cool, and it prevents rapid evaporation of 
moisture—two items of great importance 
in the cultivation of these roses. Two 
other important items are: a frequent 
shortening of the branches, as advised 
for hybrid perpetuals, cutting back to a 
strong branch-bud; and very rich soil. 

Sow seeds of hardy perennials from 
which to secure a stock for next season’s 
flowering. Young plants are greatly pref- 
erable to old ones. Those which get a 
good start this year will bloom strongly 
next, but plants from seed sown in spring 
cannot be depended on to give flowers the 
first year. 

If you have choice varieties of clematis 
whose stock you would like to increase 
without disturbing the old roots by divi- 
sion, lay down some of the lower branches, 
and cover with about an inch of soil. 
These will root at their joints and furnish 
you with good plants for another year. 
But do not separate the branch you lay 
down from the parent plant this season. 
Wait to see how the young plants come 
out in spring before doing that. It may 
be found advisable to leave them a while 
longer, to form roots strong enough to 
warrant you in making independent plants 
of them, and while they are doing that they 
must draw their support largely from the 
old plant. 

Nearly all plants of shrubby character 
can be increased by layering. It is a 
good plan to make a little cut at the place 
where roots are expected to form. Take 
a sharp knife and cut up about half way 
through the branch, from the lower side. 
Insert this cut in the soil, bending up the 
end of the branch till it assumes an upright 
position. It may be necessary to make 
the portion of branch covered by soil firm 
in its place by placing a stone on it, or by 
pegging it down well. It is quite impor- 
tant that it should not be loose enough to 
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shift about, as that would prevent the 
formation of roots. 





AMONG THE HOUSE PLANTS 


Look well to the chrysanthemums, 
whether growing in beds or pots, as this 
is a critical period for them. Give them 
their last pinching-back this month, as 
they will begin to bud by the first of 
September. Sec that they are well staked, 
for a sudden wind-storm would work sad 
havoc among top-heavy plants of their 
brittleness. e constantly on the lookout 
for the black beetle. He is likely to come 
at any time. If he puts in an appearance 
use the Ivory soap infusion mentioned 
last month, and use it thoroughly until he 
concludes to take his departure, as he soon 
will, if you go in for heroic treatment. 
If your yw are growing in the garden, 
get ready for potting them early next 
month. Prepare your compost, get your 
pots together, and fix up some kind of a 
shelter to put them under for a week or 
ten days after potting them. 

Roses grown in pots will need re-potting 
now, in order to get them growing vigor- 
ously for winter. Use a rather heavy soil, 
as ese plants like to feel the earth firm 
about their roots, not too large pots, and 
see that drainage is as good as it can be 
made. 

Separate old plants of Boston, Pierson 
and Foster fern, and start new plants from 
the division of their roots. Give them a 
soil of leaf mold or turfy matter and loam, 
with some sha sand mixed in; water 
them well, and keep them in shade. 
Shower them daily. Use a handful of 
fine bone meal to each pailful of compost. 
In this way you will get much finer plants 
for winter use than you can make out of 
the old ones. 

I would not advise entire re-potting of 
geraniums intended for use in the winter 
window-garden. Remove as much earth 
from the top of the pot as you can without 
seriously disturbing the roots below, and 
substitute fresh soil for it. Geraniums, as 
a general thing, do not have many roots, 
therefore large pots are not needed by 
them. I supply my plants with nutriment 
in winter by the use of such fertilizers as 
bone meal, or some of the chemical foods 
which contain the elements of plant 
growth. If this is done with all pot- 
plants, smaller pots will answer all pur- 
poses, as a large quantity of soil is not 
depended on to supply nutriment. 

f there are any changes to be made 
about the windows at which you grow 
flowers in winter, it is well to make them 
now while the plants are outside. 


HOW TO ACQUIRE “HANDS” ON 


YOUR HORSE 


BY F. M. WARE 


5 ANDS” may perhaps be defined as 

the art of thoroughly and instinct- 
ively controlling a horse, through manipu- 
lations of the bit or bits; frustrating his 
efforts at insubordination; and developing 
his greatest powers of speed, of action 
and of agility. The possession of ‘‘good 
hands on a horse,’”’ whether for driving or 
riding, is a horseman’s proudest and rarest 
possession, occupying a pinnacle in his 
regard which in most cases he personally 
never attains; generally through a mis- 
apprehension of what hands really are, 
and how they may best be cultivatea. 

Strangely enough the acquirement of 
this accomplishment depends but little 
upon the hands themselves, and the title 
is really a misnomer. Hands, whether 
n driving or riding, consist of the following 
factors: attitude; sympathy; decision; in- 
tuition; delicacy of touch; nerve; com- 
mon sense, and practice. The more you 
use horses the more you will find that 
these are the elements involved, and that 
the hands themselves are merely the agents 
of the human will—nearly useless, if the 
other essentials are wanting or undevel- 
oped. To these various elements any one 
can award such percentage of importance 
as he may elect, but he is certain to find 
that the chief one is attitude. 

Attitude is of vital importance—not the 
grotesqueness of position which so many 
affect, but the erect carriage (when driv- 
ing) with hollowed waist, sitting fairly on 
the thighs, and neither perched against a 
too-high cushion on the one hand, or 
slouching on the backbone with rounded 
shoulders on the other; the feet under the 
weight, rather than braced out in front; 
the elbows neither absurdly akimbo, nor 
glued to the ribs, but falling naturally; 
the hands carried neither under the chin, 
nor in the lap, but about opposite the 
watch-chain. The exaggerated position 
of the latter-day ‘‘flash’’ coachman, and 
equally ‘‘flash’’ amateur, perched on the 
edge of the cushion, with the heels back 
against the seat-riser, and the knees very 
much bent, has at least the advantage that 
the waist must be hollowed, the position 
erect, and the feel—the ‘‘take and give’’— 
of the hands much more elastic and subtle. 
Try it, and see how you and the horse ‘‘get 
together’ as you never have done before, 
and how much more easy it is for you 
both. Never mind the foot-brace against 
which you have always rested your feet— 
that is placed there in an arbitrary way 
by the carriage maker. Put your feet flat 
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on the floor, with knees bent at right angles, 
and you'll find yourself sitting as you never 
sat before, and driving as you never 
knew you could. 

In riding, attitude has all to do with 
seat—and seat is hands; or rather, you 
can never develop hands if you have not 
a perfect, and an unconsciously balanced, 
seat. All seats—from the nearly straight 
lines of legs and body in the cowboy rider 
to the acute angles of the modern jockey, 
are the same in effect so far as the center 
of ag y 3 is concerned; all hands, from 
those of la haute école to those of the last 
crack lightweight, are developed along 
the same elementary lines, and depend for 
success upon the attitude of the rider in 
the matter at issue. ‘‘Head up, shoulders 
back, waist hollow, seat down in the 
saddle,’’ is no mere riding-school routine 
formula, but the gist of the whole matter 
of acquiring hands. Again, attitude is a 
— percentage of the whole. 

ympathy, in a way, is the same as 
another important element—intuition— 
but in this connection is used chiefly to 
indicate the faculty of instantly discovering 
how a horse is mentally: how he likes 
things arranged, how far he should have 
his way, how best to handle his mouth and 
to bit him, how to reward his obedience, 
how to frustrate his rebellion, etc. Many 
horsemen, while giving much time and 
thought to the capable handling of horses, 
fail signally after all, because they lack 
ey with a dumb beast; have not 
the faculty of putting themselves in the 
horse’s place, as it were; are too domineer- 
ing or impetuous to allow any departure 
from the process of what they determine 
is proper. Sympathy prevents quarrels. 
A horse quickly perceives the lack of it, 
and will work his heart out for a man 
who has it. As a man said to the writer 
recently, of a passing equestrian: ‘‘There 
goes the biggest duffer on a horse I ever 
saw, but it’s funny how he buys bad- 
tempered, crazy brutes and they all carry 
him quietly.”” Close study of this inter- 
esting individual proved that he was (to 
all appearances) exactly as described, 
having apparently no other attribute of 
equestrianism save a wholesome well of 
loving sympathy which the dumb creatures 
recognized and appreciated as we of nobler 
intellect wholly failed to do. Moral: sym- 
pathy, merely as a work-a-day mercan- 
tile asset, is not to be undervalued! 

This God-given attribute it is which 
enables the average woman to get on so 
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surprisingly well with horses. Alice will 
tell you with gentle pride how Moonlight 
recognizes her voice, her touch on the 
reins, and all those other dangerous fables 
so dear to the feminine heart. Moonlight 
does nothing of the kind—he would not 
know her from Adam (or rather Eve) 
among a crowd, but he would recognize and 
respond to her sympathetic influence just 


as he would to that of any other woman ° 


whom he had never seen before, were she 
equally blessed with that divine sentiment. 
Granted this one boon, a horse will forgive 
much, F 

Decision should never, in handling horses, 
be confounded with unwise determination 
to have things your way. In this appli- 
cation it means the faculty of doing the 
right thing at the right instant, and may 
be cultivated by frequent practice with all 
sorts of horses; and of course no hands 
were ever developed by handling any one 
animal, or any one kind of horse. It is 
decision that gives the hand the moment 
the horse yields; that uses the roughest 
methods at a pinch, for hands are by no 
means always delicate of touch; that 
frustrates the most determined attempts 
of kicker, rearer or bolter; that picks the 
best road; that makes the animal carry 
himself to the best advantage for the pur- 
pose of the moment. Decision is very 
close to intuition in effect. Decision 
dominates the situation at many critical 
moments, and the horse is quick to discern 
and to presume upon its absence. There 
is no such thing as a safe partnership with 
a horse; you must be the master, or he 
will be, to your certain future discomfiture. 

Intuition is so akin to sympathy that 
they go hand-in-hand, and in horseman- 
ship we have no finer exponents of its de- 
velopment under all sorts of conditions than 
among the ‘‘nagsmen’’ who ride and drive 
‘‘green,”’ rough sale horses, or, better 
still, handle the dozens of horses, possessed 
of every imaginable vagary of temper and 
infirmity of physique, that come to the 
large auction sales. Most of these animals 
arrive on the day of sale with no instruc- 
tions as to their personal peculiarities; 
the ‘‘nagsmen’’ never see them until they 
start to show them for sale, and their jobs 
depend upon their displaying the animals 
to the very best advantage in the two 
minutes or so allotted to each horse. The 
success these men have is really marvelous, 
due to a liberal education in horse hand- 
ling and a remarkable evidence of the value 
of intuition in the matter of hands; for 
while they probably could not tell you just 
why they do what they do, results speak 
for themselves, and the puller, the one- 
rein driver, the kicker, the balker, the 
crazy and the gentle, the speedy and the 
slow, the high-stepper and the trotter—all 
do their best with them. These same men, 
every day and all day, handle green, timid 
horses among all sorts of terrifying city 
sights, and yet practically never have an 
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accident Their methods may, at a crisis, 
seem rough, but whatever they are, they 
comprise the one particular treatment 
needed at that one particular moment. This 
is hands in the finest development, and 
intuition makes the thing possible. 

Delicacy of touch is whine the average 
amateur ‘‘falls down.” He has a general 
idea that ‘‘hands’’ means just touching his 
horse’s mouth, and that to pull or to handle 
the mouth roughly is always wrong. Hence 
his horse is generally ‘‘behind the bit,” 
and does not face the hand at all, being 
neither collected nor always under con- 
trol. Nothing is more dangerous in every 
sense, for both the animal and his pilot 
should always be prepared to stop, start, 
or turn in any direction, and this can be 
assured only when the horse is in hand. 
A delicate touth is perfectly possible even 
in the most severe forms of collection; 
firmness and roughness are by no means 
the same thing. The horse must face his 
bit, and if he does not otherwise, the whip 
must make him. Delicacy of hand is a 
graduated scale which applies to the puller 
as well as to the sluggard, and gets the best 
results from both. If any one plays upon 
a musical instrument well, he will certainly 
have a light touch on a horse’s mouth, and 
as most women possess such accomplish- 
ments, this, together with their sympa- 
thetic natures, gives them that success 
with horses at which we so often wonder. 
Mere strength has no value in these pur- 
suits, and those possessed of it are almost 
invariably as heavy-handed with a single 
horse as are those who drive four-in-hand 
a great deal, or who have essayed it before 
driving one horse much. 

Nerve is so much a matter of perfect 
physical condition in the biped that it 
may always be greatly improved, and the 
last element—practice—will do much to 
strengthen it. We have usually ample 
nerve in any pursuit, however hazardous, 
to which we are thoroughly accustomed, 
and, barring too many or too serious acci- 
dents, this is sure to be the case in handling 
horses. Their management then becomes 
so nearly automatic that we do not think 
much about it—and it is only what the 
mind dwells upon that affects nerve. Any 
parents who, given the means, do not 
insist upon their children’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with, and personal management 
of, horses—for at least all pleasure purposes 
—neglect a most important item of a liberal 
education, and deliberately interfere with 
the development in their children of the 
vital elements of self-dependence, patience, 
good temper and coolness, or nerve, in 
emergencies. 

Common sense—and horse sense—are 
naturally included in the list of neces- 
saries. This happy faculty is a regular 
stopgap everywhere and anywhere among 
the various other attributes, and lacking 
such intelligence no success is possible. 
The habit of observation, of imitation, of 
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appropriating the worthy points in any 
undertaking, is absolutely a matter of 
healthy mental digestion. If one cannot 
appreciate the reasons for all the methods 
he sees used, and adopts for himself, he 
should at least resolve to accept nothing 
for which he cannot give a thoroughly 
good argument to himself. A horse is 
never to be whipped, jerked, etc., unless 
one has a reason for the act—yet not half 
the time does the brain thus justify the 
deed. We rarely do anything as well as 
we really know how, but hands are so 
automatic, once they are acquired—just 
as is piano-playing, etc., to the adept— 
that we are foolish not to genuinely try 
our best while practicing. 

Practice makes perfect in most things, 
but not in horsemanship—nor penman- 
ship. One may follow both persistently, 
and be a wretched performer all his days. 
We all make mistakes in using one horse, 
or one kind of horse, too much. It is 
this fact that makes the ‘‘shopper” for 
“‘a good, quiet, family horse’? the most 
dreaded customer the dealer has. Mr. 
Tyro has probably possessed one Billy or 
Jacky for a period of years, and it is only 
this sainted creature’s inevitable passage 
to the bone-yard that secures Mr. Dealer 
the honor of his eulogistic owner’s pat- 
ronage. Every animal displayed must be 
cut according to Jacky’s coat, and the 
horse finally selected must put up with the 
vagaries not only of Mr. but of Mrs. Tyro, 
and of all the little Tyrocs. These good 
people, having practiced with only one 
horse, are quite ignorant that there are 
‘“‘horses and horses.’’ Accidents happen; 
the bewildered dealer suffers mentally, 
and financially; and Mr. Tyro arises from 
the couch of pain where the catastrophe 
amg emg placed him quite uninstructed 

y his experience, and unaware that it 
was chiefly his own fault. While ‘‘all 
horses are alike’’ to an expert, he did not 
gain his proficiency until he had run the 
gamut of all the freakishness to which 
horseflesh is heir. He plays his tune as it 
were, not on his own piano whose touch 
he thoroughly knows, but upon any instru- 
ment he encounters, and that brilliantly 
and unerringly. What he does almost an 
one may do, and be assured that rwor 
proficiency is well worth while. Where is 
the man who does not exult in controlling 
and displaying to the best advantage that 
glorious animal, the horse? 

Strength has nothing to do with hands 
—or rather, it is a distinct drawback to 
their acquirement. The weakling must 
use other means to attain his ends; the 
strong man disdains the delicate effects 
which make for everything of the best in 
horsemanship. A little, eighty-pound boy 
will control perfectly a rattle-brained race- 
horse that no man could hold by main 
strength: a slight woman will guide four 


horses as few men can—it is the combi- 
nation of the attributes named that enables 
them to do it. 

Appropriate bitting has much to do 
with success, but the novice is apt to pro- 
ceed to the extremes of severity in his 
desire to get that delicacy of touch and 
promptness of response which he thinks 
should follow sha restraint. The re- 
verse of this should always be the rule, 
and the horse should be constantly tried 
with lighter bitting effects until the least 
possible restraint isemployed. Hands and 
mouths vary from day to day, according 
to various circumstances of irritability and 
sensitiveness, and no one arrangement is 
likely to be for the best interests of both 
biped and quadruped. A balanced horse 
is always a light-mouthed horse, and it is 
‘‘up to’’ the driver or rider to find what 
best brings about this result. No balanced 
horse can pull; no puller is in balance. 

In both driving and riding the one- 
handed exponent is at a disadvantage, and 
so is the horse. The animal has two sides 
to his mouth, both (with the tongue) alert 
to your signals; you have two hands, and 
will need them in any really delicate 
work. This, of course, does not prevent 
your riding or driving with one hand at 
ordinary paces, and in straight going; but 
if any complications arise, both hands will 
find plenty to attend to. The cowboy, the 
cavalryman, the street-car driver, all use 
one member alone, and none of them has 
any hands worthy of the name. An ani- 
mal which ‘‘guides by the neck’’ in riding 
simply performs a trick which he has for 
convenience’s sake been taught, and the 
fact that he does so, and has proven in- 
telligent enough to puzzle out your con- 
fusing indications, in no way enhances the 
value of one-hand riding in the case of the 
ordinary civilian, or proves it genuinely 
or generally practical. No seat will be 
perfect, no body-poise square, if one hand 
is used, for the reason that fatigue will 
bring about a displacement which will be- 
come habitual, and for which the horse must 
compensate in his own carriagé and balance. 

The fingers and the wrists have all to do 
with the manipulation of the mouth, and 
not the arm or forearm. There is a con- 
stant play of the finger muscles to keep 
the mouth alive; there is an elasticity in the 
wrists which greatly assists the fingers; the 
reins are not held with a tense grip in 
ordinary use, but so that the fingers, when 
needed, instantly close to the required 
extent. No one can maintain a really 
tight grip for more than a few minutes. 

To this fascinating subject one might 
devote pages, and then include but a 
moiety of the details and incidentals. 
Perhaps, however, enough has been written 
to call attention to the fact that of all the 
essentials of hands, the least important 
factors are the hands themselves! 
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CHOOSING THE FIELD TRIAL 





DOG 


BY JOSEPH 


9g entering the sport of field trials the 
beginner should follow closely the same 
eneral rule which applies to bench show 
eginnings—should select his young speci- 
mens from families deeply te in the 
qualities which judges demand. 

A = many people are deceived by 
superficial observation into believing that 
dogs win field trials by great speed and 
range. Speed is a requisite, to be sure. 
If two dogs do the same bird work, and 
one does it more rapidly than the other, 
the former will win. But the real quality 
is intense birdiness. That makes speed 
oftener than is supposed. The intense 
hunting instinct, or desire to find birds, 
tends always to increase speed and range. 

The failure of English bench show setter 
blood to distinguish itself in American 
field trials is not due to a lack of speed, or 
even of range. About a year ago I saw 
a young setter, three-fourths Laverack, 
which had more speed than anything in 
the string, and as much range as any, but 
he had not that concentrated enthusi- 
asm about birds. Ina half-hour heat his 
range would become irregular. He would 
trifle at times; would run around aim- 
lessly. A man whose enthusiasm is ex- 
clusively bent on one purpose builds up 
fast, though his natural capacity may not 
be great. He develops a sixth sense; his 
nerve centers and muscles become specially 
—— A dog proceeds the same way. 

n picking puppies or year-olds for field 
trials it will be waste of time and money 
to go outside of the families which have 
been successful. An appearance of speed 
and conformation does not mean much, 
compared with bird-searching inheritance. 
Whether or not the dictum provokes dis- 
pute, an experienced man can only say 
that the Llewellins in setters and the 
Jingo-Rip Rap blood in pointers are the 
foundations. 

If you have a chance to take your pick 
out of a litter of puppies, take those of 
quick, alert appearance; preferring, prob- 
ably, the small ones. If they are over 
eight months old, make it a point to have 

our handler try them out thoroughly. 

f he knows his business he can guess with 
fair accuracy after he has had them on 
birds a week. 

Perhaps you must try them yourself. 
In that case do not be fascinated with 
pretty pointing. A young dog which at 
eight months is fond of pointing will 
scarcely become a field trial dog. More 
than likely he will be a false pointer in any 
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kind of work.” Look for the little rascal 
which runs all over the country, finds 
something in a hurry and dashes gayly in 
for a crazy chase. If he cannot y Bo 
himself the luxury of killing a stray chicken 
it is good for his public prospects. A 
brief hesitation on a find, as if he would 
point if he were not in such a hurry, is a 
good sign for future pointing, but not in- 
dispensable. Be dubious about the can- 
didate which noses around over scent, or 
— too much time in a clump of bushes. 

arrying the head low indicates a con- 
stitutional tendency to trailing on foot 
scent; and that is not of the elect. 

Style in motion or on point is excellent, 
but its value may be exaggerated. In 
motion, style usually means tail action. 
Nothing is more attractive, and it wins 
some field trials; but it has no significance 
beyond the taste. On point, style means 
an erect, graceful attitude, with stiffened 
tail and intent look. That also helps to 
win stakes, but some great winners crouch 
on point and others are not stylish. 

Powers of location are of the highest 
importance, though they are hard to meas- 
ure in a raw youngster. By watching 
closely, however, you can see whether he 
knows exactly where his game lies. If he 
goes right at it, whether he points or 
chases, his ideas on the subject are ob- 
viously clear. Some people are proud of 
dogs which stop fifty yards from a bevy, 
point and road, point and road, until, 
after a while, they establish their points 
somewhere in the neighborhood. This 
shows wonderful nose, the happy owners 
tell you. Under some circumstances it 
does; but the dog of really good nose and 
class keeps going fast until he catches 
scent, stops to inquire a second, and then 
goes straight to his birds. When trying 
young ones never lose sight of evidences 
of this quality. 


SELECTING A HANDLER 


Selecting a handler is harder, even, than 
picking a dog, assuming that you start 
without knowledge. Some handlers are 
successful with dogs of one kind and not 
at all with others. Good handling often 
makes good dogs; good dogs sometimes 
make handlers. Young handlers Jack ex- 
perience; old ones often have too many 
dogs to give yours the desirable amount 
of attention. All these chances, or their 
equivalents, you take in any sport. Don’t 
hold back because you are not certain of 
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perfection. Choose a young trainer of 
aptitudes, or an old one of reputation. 
Pitch in and take the risks. Lose like a 
gentleman and profit next year by your 
experience this year. It’s the sport and 
not the winning which ought to interest 
you most. Don’t denounce the handler 
behind his back, unless you know that he 
isn’t straight. If he is crooked or incapa- 
ble, quit him, and don’t talk about it. 
Go to the trials yourself, ride after the dogs 
every day, listen to the comment in the 
evening, and keep your eyes open all the 
time. One season so utilized will give you 
command of all there is to know about the 
sport of field trials. 


BEAGLE TRIALS 


In the West and Southwest we think of 
setters and pointers when we speak of 
field trials. fa the northeastern one-fourth 
of the United States there seems to be fully 
as much interest, and much more amuse- 
ment, in beagle trials. It is always to me 
a matter of surprise that more people, men 
and women, do not keep small packs of 
little hounds. Beagles are easily bought, 
easily ke easily trained and easily 
hunted. There are a hundred rabbit +d 
calities where there is one reasonably 
stocked with quail. The American rabbit, 
or hare, is ideal for beagle work. To this 
day I have never got over the feeling that, 
for real, whooping, yelling, boyish fun, 
there is no sport with dogs equal to w orking 
beagles on cotton-tails. On the pure basis of 
entertainment out-of-doors, the man who 
cannot get a royal day with a half-dozen 
beagles and a couple of boys is pretty well 
dried up. 

Beagles for trials are bred and chosen 
as are bird dogs for their kind of trials, or 
any dogs for bench show urposes—you 
depend on the specialized follies. You 
find out what families have consistently 
produced winners in recent years, and get 
puppies from the best specimens. Pace, 
nose, finding and trailing are the essential 
qualities. Handling helps a lot, but does 
not nearly play the part it does in field 
trials of setters and pointers. 

You have one great advantage over 
pointer and setter men. You can compete 
with a pack of four; if a club shoul 
decree, there may be stakes for eights or 
tens. Another adv antage is that, with 
a trifle of experience, you can train and 
handle your hounds almost or quite as well 
as any professional. After you have 
learned to pick your dogs and make up 
your packs, there is not so very much that 
you need to do in handling at a trial. 
Trainers and handlers of bird dogs are 
chiefly occupied with the difficult business 
of making t em do things they do not like 
to do. Managing beagles is only helping 
them to do what they would instinctively 
do anyhow if there was not a human being 


* they write. 
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within ten miles. Plenty of practice and 
reasonable attention to whistle or horn 
are about all you add to what is born in 
them. 

Separate stakes are generally provided 
for hounds of thirteen inches and under, 
and for those between thirteen and fifteen 
inches. I’d rather have the little ones, 
but a novice would better begin with the 
larger size. As the natural tendency is to 
breed larger all the time, there 1s less 
difficulty in finding good hounds of near 
the fifteen-inch limit. Whether universal 
or not I can’t say, but my own experience 
is that the larger specimens work more 
freely, are less likely to be sulky and shy 
—a besetting beagle sin—and are more 
intelligent. 

In picking bea agle pups, you must not be 
turned away by first evidences of sulkiness 
and shyness. Beagle character has its 
peculiarities. Some of the little chaps are 
as friendly and jolly as spaniels. Some 
are suspicious and averse to human atten- 
tions. Which are going to be the better 
workers you cannot tell. The jolly ones 
are often quitters when work begins. The 
sour are as often the keenest, surest 
trailers. Give them all a chance. It 
doesn’t take much money or space to keep 
twenty beagles until you can weed out 
what falls below the standard. 

When we mention weeding out we get 
to a cardinal principle which applies to our 
operations in bench show or field trial 
lines. I won’t say drown, though that is 
the strict dog man’s rule, but you must 
unhesitatingly get rid of undesirable pup- 
om or inferior adults. Give them to 

ends who need pets; send them out in 
the backwoods where they will never be 
again heard from; anything, so you don't 
keep them. While winning is not the 
sole or chief object of sport, you must do 
your best to win, or be a fool. No man 
should put down a dog which has not a 
respectable chance to be favorably con- 
sidered by the judges. Buy the best, if 
you can buy only one. Breed’ to the best 
if you can afford to breed only once a year. 
Instantly discard a failure. Take some 
trouble to go where the best are in com- 
petition. If you don’t know, and are 
dependent on advice, don’t swallow the 
first book you see, Or the first article in a 
dog paper. It is often just writing, with 
nothing behind it except that very easy 
thing called thought. Some men who 
really know get run away with when 
Such men write lots of stuff 
they don’t mean. Knock around with 
professionals or canny amateurs. Re- 
member that the cleverest will be slowest 
to talk, on an average. The man who 
talks all over a subject on short acquain- 
tance with it is a good fellow to pass on to 
somebody else who likes to kill time. 

In other words, pick them right and play 
it straight. 




















THE SUMMER TROUT 


BY CLARENCE DEMING 


6 te brook trout, salmo fontinalis, is 
scientifically an invariable species. 
Whether a fingerling of the New England 
brook, or a five-pounder of the Range- 
leys or the Nipigon, he carries the same 
tokens of his breed in red-spotted skin, 
general similarities of form, and character 
of food. But by the test of habit, vary- 
ing with the seasons of the year, he may 
almost be described as marked off into 
several species of fish. The orthodox 
brook trout we all know in that heyday of 
his activity which reaches its fullness in 
the blossom time of late April or May. 
Then it is that we find the trout of the 
eddy and the rapid chasing his food up to 
the very edge of the waterfall, rarely 
dropping below the ripple; the trout, 
lithesome, eager, leaping for fly or worm; 
and the trout that, with eye-sight dulled 
by the ripple and surge of waters, can be 
angled for at comparatively short distance 
and without tricks of precaution. Some- 
times he lies low at the bottom of the 
current; sometimes he is so near the sur- 
face that, as he swims, you may see the 
tip of his dorsal fin; sometimes he is 
ranging with observant eye for his food 
in the mid-waters; but almost always he 
is quick for his prey and a promising 
candidate for the creel. 

But as the stream drops low and the 
waters grow warm under the sun of June 
or July, you will mark a change. The 
trout of the spring is transmuted as to 
habit into a new fish of the summer. His 
objective point is now cool water. He 
finds it in the springhole, in the edges of the 
large stream where a shaded runlet either 
enters directly or percolates through the 
sands; or, if he cannot find these, look for 
him in the deeper bottoms of the pools. 
Living almost always in still water, his 
eye catches every object on the bank. 

hus he becomes preternaturally shy. 
How often has the angler, failing in summer 
time to take a fish in the swift headwaters 
of the pool, passed down, only to scare up 
a half dozen handsome trout in the still 
waters just below, and undergone this 
tantalizing experience over and over again 
through a whole day of vain and profitless 
fishing! 

But the shyness of the summer trout 
of the still springhole is due not entirely 
to his keen eye trained by the quietude of 
transparent waters. It is to be credited 
more to his gregariousness. The cool 
places and deeper pools of the trout 
stream are apt to be few and hive the fish 
in schools. If the school number, say, 


fifty fish, it means a huhdred watchful eyes 
and a collective shyness adjusted to that 
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of the most timid fish of the fifty, whose 
sudden dash to safety gives the warning 
signal to all. .A single nervous trout— 
and there are usually several—is thus 
enough to scatter a big school in a flash 
and baffle the hopes of the angler. 

This is in the smaller pools where, ex- 
cept under certain conditions to be referred 
to later, the fisher angles in vain. Possibly 
by standing far back, hidden by a bush on 
a little rise of ground, he may take a single 
fish before the summer school vanish— 
more likely they dash to cover the first 
instant the fly or worm touches the sur- 
face. But if the pool be large or of mod- 
erate size, with no protective rocks or 
bank holes for the fugitive fish, a singular 
change of habit is usually found. The 
school in that case are still shy. You 
move forward and they swim away, and 
dropping fly or worm above them only 
accelerates their speed. But they do 
n.t scatter. They hang together as a 
school. . They move comparatively slowl 
unless alarmed by some sudden and wuick 
action of the angler; and, according as 
they are approached from one direction or 
the other, they swim in definite orbits up 
and down stream. If the angler wades up 
stream the school move down, and vice 
versa; and if he tries a slow and steady 
movement he will find that the up and 
down pace of the trout school corresponds 
with his own and almost always over a fixed 
stretch of the bottom. 

This systematic action and reaction of 
a school of summer trout in a pool say a 
hundred feet in length by fifty feet across, 
gives the angler a clue to his tactics. By 
a little finesse and preliminary study, he 
can in most cases actually drive a certain 
number of the school into taking the bait. 
Finding such a school at rest, the trout- 
fisher will, of course, standing as far away 
as may be, fling the worm or fly lightly over 
or in front of the school—in nine cases out 
of ten frightening the whole school and 
not securing a single rise or bite. Then 
comes the taking trick. Without throw- 
ing the hook soon again let the angler 
move slowly up and down stream, noting 
the orbit of the trout group and especially 
marking, if he can, a part of the bottom 
that is smooth and where the worm will 
lie conspicuously. Then, usually with line 
well paid out and bait lying on the bottom, 
drive the trout over the bait. The verb 
‘“‘drive,”” however, must here be used 
with reservation, not—at least not usually 
—signifying a drive from behind the trout 
school, but an up and down movement 
near or on the bank paralleling the slow 
advance and retreat of the fish. A skillful 
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trout fisher will often be able by his own 
movements to thus bring the trout to a 
dead halt right over the bait; and whether 
the school is at rest or moving slowly over 
the lure, the chances are that one of the 
bolder fish will take it and be hooked to his 
doom. This driving trick can often be 
repeated perhaps a dozen times success- 
fully, pone a at last only when the whole 
school become too frightened to bite, or 
those fish that are in biting humor have 
been taken. It is to be repeated just here 
that the method can be worked only in 
those summer pools where the fugitive 
trout cannot scatter easily to hiding places 
and where they keep together as a school; 
and the device, for obvious reasons, can- 
not be effective with the fly. 

The summer trout of the little river has 
other variations of habit. His shyness 
when in a school seems to be singularly 
modified when alone. At such times he 
seems to be much less timid than in com- 
panionship; and, if facing a little cool 
runlet, it is surprising how tame he will 
now and then become. Years ago the 
writer once saw an alleged sportsman 
trying to wire one of these lonely summer 
trout—a fish of about a pound weight 
which lay with its head under a rock— 
and by the snare lift the fish up to an angle 
of some forty-five degrees, seeking to pass 
the noose above the ventral fin. In the 
sequel the fish happily got away. The 
persistent sluggishness of the summer trout 
of the springhole under these conditions, 
when he has few or no companions to warn 
him, has often argued that the fish was 
either asleep or very sleepy. Generally he 
refuses to take the bait even when it lies 
right in front of his eyes. But touch his 
nose with it and, in perhaps one case out 
of three or four, he will take it. This fact 
strengthens the hypothesis of trout slum- 
ber, but is far from confirming it. The 
wise angler who finds such a solitary trout 
refusing the bait will do well to try the 
experiment of tickling the nose of the fish 
with the worm before surrendering the game. 

To the rule that the summer trout of 
the streams haunts deep cool waters and the 
springholes there is one exception. Just 
at the first edge of a sudden rapid or low 
waterfall—the familiar corner where the 
foam of the eddy is crested with spray— 
an active summer trout will often be found 
in ardent biting mood. You may fish 
other edges of the rapids or the lower 
riffles all day without a fish, yet take half 
a dozen or more—not usually very large— 
in the little corners described. Why the 
fish lies there is apocryphal. It may be a 
corner specially prolific i in food, or perhaps 
a cubic foot or two of the water is a bit 
cooled just there by rapid evaporation of 
the spray. 

There are times, of course, when the 
schools of summer trout in the larger pools 
drop their shyness and become quick and 
eager biters. Generally this is at the first 


break of day—less often at sunset and the 
early dusk. Those feeding hours, when 
the hooked trout does not frighten the rest 
of the school, give the fly fisher his oppor- 
tunity. Worm fishers and fly fishers alike, 
when they have ‘‘marked down”’ a spring- 
hole, will do well also to fish it under a rain 
brisk enough to dimple the surface, or— 
next best—during a wind strong enough at 
least to ripple the water. In the latter 
case, as a profitable study of the pool, 
watch for ich a direction of wind as gives 
the breeze its longest and most wavy 
sweep. The wind may be pretty high, yet 
leave the pool unruffled if it hits it side- 
wise, especially under the protection of 
high banks or close brushwood. 

Commonly it takes a rain pretty hard 
or pretty long or pretty cold to draw the 
schools of summer trout from the spring- 
holes of a good-sized stream into the rapids 
and riffles; and not often do they run u 
far, having, as it seems, instinctive ‘tere 
edge that the cold-water conditions are 
likely to be brief. The advisory word, 
therefore, to the shrewd angler, is to strike 
the stream after rain rarely more than a 

uarter mile above the ,Springhole. If the 
fish bite there, ‘‘taste’’ the stream farther 
up until the fish stop biting in the rapids 


and then fish down to the springhole. | 


This little hint, if followed, will often save 
an hour or two of useless casting. But 
in the smaller brooks where, foilowing 
rain, the trout run up-stream from many 

ols—and, indeed, if the writer is a 
judge, seem to be more progressive in 
seeking food than river trout—the con- 
trary rule holds The stream may be 
fished anywhere and the location of the 
trouty pools of low water ignored. 

I have made no reference to the summer 
trout of the lakes and ponds as the sub- 
ject here is limited to the summer trout 
of those flowing streams which, at full 
of water, spell rapids, foam, ripple and 
eddy. But a single hint to the summer 
anglers of the ponds of the Adirondacks 
and like regions the writer owes personally 
to that rare spirit, the late William Hamil- 
ton Gibson, writer, artist and keen searcher 
of nature’s secrets as well as an enthusiastic 
angler. The tale, as Gibson told me it, was of 
a summer season on one of the Adirondack 
lakes when for many days the trout re- 
fused flies and common worms alike. One 
day Gibson, pulling apart the stems of 
some half- -decayed lily pads, found in the 
pores a slim worm which, tested, proved 
most killing bait, and well nigh redeemed 
for him the whole fishing season. In 
other places—not many—lI have failed, 
after search, to find this lily-pad worm, 
but it may be only because the quest was 
at the wrong place or time. Those who 
knew Gibson know also how firm his sayso 
stands on every point connected with plants 
and their insect life, and his suggestion to 
the summer trout fisher of our northern 
ponds is worth h : 
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Drawing for ‘‘ The Buccaneers " by N. C. Wyeth. 
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